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HE GROWTH OF THE PORT OF BALTIMORE 


cr ALTIMORE has a somewhat involved 

Ea slogan—involved but significant. The 

- city calls itself “the most western of the 

c 1p) eastern ports, the most northern of the 

\\eteedl southern ports, and the most southern 

f the northern ports.” This is but another way of 

aying, perhaps, that it lies close to the nation’s center 

f population. At least it indicates a geographical 

dvantage that is readily apparent from a glimpse of 
jhe map. 

The strategical location of Baltimore, however, is 
hot the port’s sole asset. This would amount to little 
were it not for the city’s energy in advertising and 
tilizing its natural advantages. The port has made 
ts merits audible throughout the commercial world. 

The Export and Import Board of Trade of Balti- 
more, Inc., and the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
ave been, of course, among the chief agencies active 
in this successful exploitation of the port’s facilities. 
It is through the willing co-operation of the officers of 
those organizations, notably through the courtesy of 
W. M. Brittain, general manager of the export and 
import board, that most of the material in this article 
is presented. If it is enthusiastic, that is due to con- 
tagion from such enthusiastic sources. 

Baltimore’s energetic commercial organizations, 
however, are but a reflection of the public’s attitude 
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of mind toward port development. As evidence of 
this it is necessary only to rehearse the fact that the 
legislature of Maryland has authorized the municipality 
of Baltimore to expend up to $52,500,000 for the con- 
struction of wharves, docks, quays, piers, warehouses, 
and for general development of the port. 

With its slogan, and this enterprising spirit, Balti- 
more has risen from a relatively unimportant position 
in the foreign commerce of the United States to a 
significant factor in the country’s over-sea trade and 
an active competitor for a large proportion of the 
commerce moving in and out of the north Atlantic 
ports. 

Baltimore’s maritime history dates back into the 
early period of colonial Maryland. The city was 
founded in 1729 and named in honor of Lord Balti- 
more, proprietor of the Maryland colony. Growth at 
first was slow. In 1752 the town comprised but 25 
homes and 200 inhabitants, but by the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War, Baltimore had become a pros- 
perous city with a population of over 6,000. More 
than 80 vessels owned by Marylanders were listed in 
the naval office as engaged in carrying tobacco alone. 

An early commercial advantage came to Baltimore 


Coal Piers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Curtis Bay, Baltimore 


through the almost continuous European wars from 
1792 to 1815, which largely interrupted trade between 
Great Britain and her colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The United States, the only neutral country 
of consequence, entered a period of trade expansion 
in the transportation of cargoes between Europe, South 
America and the West Indies, 

Baltimore gained a considerable share of this trade 
because of its proximity to the wheat regions of Mary- 
land, Virginia and Pennsylvania, its extensive milling 
industry and its geographical location for the service 
of the West Indian and South American markets. 
These advantages were promoted by the rise of the 
Baltimore clipper, the situation of the city and the 
speed of this type of craft making it possible to 
deliver cargoes to the West Indies and to South Ameri- 
can ports at least 48 hours earlier than the shipment 
could be made from New York. 

When the British government sought, by its orders 
in council, to prevent commerce between neutral and 
European continental ports without first touching at 
a British port, it was the Baltimore clipper, with its 
superb sailing qualities, combined with the daring of 
its crews and the enterprise of the owners, that was 
able to outwit the British and French warships en- 
deavoring to enforce these regulations. 

At the conclusion of the European troubles, Balti- 


—Courtesy of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
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Ore Handling Cranes of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Sparrows Point 


more’s import and export trade rose steadily, being 
confined largely to an exchange of wheat for coffee to 
and from South America. Full cargoes were assured 
both ways during this period, from 1825 to 1860, and 
the population of Baltimore became distinctly one that 
looked seaward. During the Civil War the shipping 
activities of the port were disrupted by blockades, 
hostile raids and the commandeering of the railroads 
by the government. Much business was lost by the 
destruction of locally owned vessels, and the ports of 
New York and Philadelphia assumed a precedence that 
has never been taken from them. 

In late years the first real opportunity for the port 
of Baltimore to become an important factor in the 
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shipping of the country has presented itself. The 
gradual drifting of the manufacturing center of the 
country to the Middle West and the shifting of the 
tide of production from New England has given promi- 
nence to the geographical location of Baltimore as an 
exceedingly logical inlet and outlet for this great west- 
ern territory. 

With its endowment of a magnificent natural har- 
bor equipped with substantial operating facilities, the 
expansion of the commerce of the port of Baltimore 
resulting from intensive efforts in the last few years 
has been of surprising proportions. The full extent 
of the remarkable development of this port can be 
visualized only by the consideration of specific figures. 


—Courtesy of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Baltimore harbor now comprises 127 miles of deep- 
water frontage, 45 miles of which are devcloped, with 
total waterfront warehouse space of 1,746,755 square 
feet, covered pier space of 1,409,126, open pier space 
of 998,104, and total net waterfront storage space of 
2,708,508 square feet. If the terminals of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Western Maryland Railway, and the Canton Railroad 
alone were placed in one compact area they would 
cover almost two square miles, with available trackage 
that, if put end to end, would reach 373 miles, or 
almost the distance from Baltimore to Buffalo. 

On the tracks within these terminals can be stored 

(Continued on page 1208.) 





Steamships Loading at the Western Maryland Grain Elevator, Port Covington 
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the Fish River Roller Mills, “Young Bill 
* @), come in rarin’ an’ excited an’ says, 
‘Well, Dad, I got ‘er.’ ‘Got ’er what?’ 
asks him. ‘Got Jim Rig¢s’s order,’ 


et after it, too, an’ him an’ me 
SS: SX |had a big fight cuttin’ an’ 
“Slashin’ prices two bits at a crack 
{ - until final he jes’ plumb give up an’ 
\ nok his lickin’ an’ I landed the order slick an’ 
clean, only like as not mebby you'll say the price is pretty 
kind of low.’ ‘Low, hell,’ I says, ‘it ain’t nuthin’ a-tall; 
you give Hy’ Gallup a trimmin’ like that every day, an’ it 
won't be no time until Pappy Gallup’ll have enough money 
to buy us out, an’ it won't take very dang much to do it.’” 














WHOSE BUSINESS IS THIS? 


HE MeNary-Haugen bill, now pending in Congress with not enough opposition 

yet developed to insure its defeat, threatens the destruction of the American 
milling industry. Written by Charles J. Brand, of the Department of Agriculture, 
it has the active support of Secretary Wallace, with or without the approval of the 
President. It is true that the President has declared himself opposed to price fixing 
legislation. Yet an officer of his cabinet appears as the active exponent of price 
fixing in its most vicious form. . 

It is easy to sit complacently and assume that no such preposterous proposal 
can possibly become a law. Assumption of anything in the present state of political 
turmoil at Washington is without warrant. The two major party organizations are 
admittedly more interested in influencing the approaching elections than they are in 
the soundness of legislation. The balance of power between them is held by a 
radical group which gives reluctant assent to the McNary-Haugen bill because it 
wants something more extreme. The minority report of the Senate committee on 
agriculture, signed by senators Capper, Norris, Ladd and Johnson, is not in oppo- 
sition to the measure, but rather in favor of the more extreme Norris-Sinclair bill. 

In the Senate, the party of the administration is eager to accomplish some 
“direct action” favorably to impress the farmer and recover the political ground lost 
in the outrageous campaign of scandalmongering; the opposition, similarly influenced 
by political considerations, is eager to put an impossible “farm aid” bill up to the 
President and force him to refuse assent to it; the radicals will support whatever 
secures them advantage over either party. 

It is fair to have faith in the President. He has shown clearness of thought, 
conservatism and courage. He is not, however, independent of political considera- 
tions. As the leader of his party and a candidate for re-election, he must maintain 
a certain accord with his political advisers and associates. These have decreed that 
some sort of sop must be thrown to the farmer. For that purpose, the McNary- 
Haugen bill, containing assurance of immediate advance in the price of wheat, is 
ideal. That it is wholly destructive to every other interest as well as, in the end, 
that of the wheat grower himself, is beside the point. 

For many weeks this bill and others of like import have been before Congress. 
The Senate committee on agriculture spent many days in hearing testimony and 
argument. At those hearings just one man, Mr. A. C. Loring, appeared in behalf 
of millers. Mr. B. L. Hargis, representing the Council of Grain Exchanges, volun- 
tarily devoted much of his testimony to the cause of milling. Mr. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Federation, filed, in behalf of that organization, a letter urging that, in 
connection with any export bill, consideration be given to the policy of exporting 
the surplus in the form of flour rather than as wheat. 

That, aside from such resolutions, letters and telegrams as have resulted from 
individual initiative, represents the sum total of action by the milling industry in 
opposition to the enactment of a law which would result in its utter confusion, if 
not in its destruction as an independent industry. With a capital investment of nine 
hundred million dollars at stake, it has, through the whole period of consideration 
of this remarkable legislative adventure, remained practically inarticulate. 

It is not possible to believe that millers are indifferent to the danger which 
impends, and are willing to trust the outcome to the whirligig of politics in blind 
faith that probably nothing untoward will happen. They ought to realize that the 
Cappers, Norrises and Ladds of Congress will not hesitate to sacrifice milling, the 
grain trade and all their associated industries if their political fortunes can thereby 
be advanced. Surely the members of this great industry have not become so inert 
as to sit idly by and await the result without making an effort at self-preservation. 

The Northwestern Miller has no desire to be an alarmist. There are gathering 
forces in opposition to these preposterous “farm aid” bills. These forces are not, 
however, creating themselves automatically. They must have sense and energy back 
of them. It is the duty of millers to add to these forces. If they do not do so, 
they will, in the event of misfortune, have only themselves to blame. 
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THE HOLE IN THE WALL 

N Thursday, March 6, May wheat 

closed in Chicago at $1.11%. On 
Friday afternoon, March 8, President 
Coolidge announced an increase of forty 
per cent in the import duty on wheat, 
and a decrease of fifty per cent in the 
duty on wheat millfeeds. On Monday, 
March 10, Chicago May wheat closed at 
$1.09%; on that same day the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a strongly 
bullish report of wheat stocks remaining 
on farms. On Friday, March 14, Chi- 
cago May wheat closed at $1.05%, a de- 
cline for the week of a little more than 
five and a half cents a bushel. The Chi- 
cago futures prices were promptly and 
fully reflected in option and cash wheat 
prices all over the country. 

Is this protecting the wheat farmer? 
Is this loss of five and a half cents—the 
greatest decline recorded in months—a 
logical reflection of the forty per cent 
increase in the wheat duty? The only 
possible conclusion from the self-evident 
facts is that there must be a hole in the 
new tariff barrier which makes its pro- 
tective features absolutely inoperative. 

This hole is, of course, the reduced 
duty on the byproducts of wheat flour 
milling. It does not matter to the wheat 
grower what process is used in robbing 
him of his domestic and export markets; 
what he needs is more consumers to eat 
more wheat. If American millers buy 
Canadian wheat, if American bakers buy 
Canadian flour, if American cows and 
pigs eat Canadian bran, then the domes- 
tic market for American wheat is by just 
that much reduced. If Canadian millers, 
enjoying a wide open market for their 
byproducts, are thereby enabled to quote 
lower prices on their export flour, then 
the American wheat grower sees his chief 
foreign outlet cut off. 

It has taken less than a week for the 
reduction in the millfeed duty to prove 
conclusively the effect it will have on the 
wheat growers of the United States. The 
thing has been done, but it can be and 
will be undone if the wheat farmers and 
their real friends are sufficiently insistent 
on their being promptly rescued from the 
hands of their alleged benefactors. Com- 
mon justice to the wheat grower demands 
immediate action looking toward a resto- 
ration of at least the fifteen per cent ad 
valorem duty on wheat feeds; on this 
point the wheat markets of the past 
week speak for themselves. 

RAMPANT SALESMEN 

HE flour salesman, when he is re- 

ceiving instructions from the sales 
manager, is a model of loyalty to the 
highest ideals of the concern he repre- 
sents. When, however, he gets away 
from the home office, he sometimes seems 
to forget that he is employed by the 
mill, not by the customer. In his desire 
to book orders, and to make a good im- 
pression by rendering what is commonly 
called service, he not infrequently en- 
courages the prospective buyer to believe 
that between them they can put some- 
thing over on the mill. 

“Our regular price is seven dollars, but 
you make an offer of six fifty and maybe 
I can get them to accept it.” This is 
the sort of thing which causes the mill- 
er’s hair to turn prematurely gray. It 
means that his salesman, instead of rep- 
resenting the mill, is acting as a sort of 
independent broker, or even as the cus- 
tomer’s buying agent, and trying to break 
down the very price schedules he is sup- 
posed to be maintaining. He is inti- 
mating that the prices he quotes, on or- 
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ders from the mill, are unreasonable, and 
that, for his part, he sides with the buyer 
in the effort to beat them down. 

The rampant salesman, trying to hunt 
with the hounds and run with the hare, is 
a natural product of inordinate zeal 
for booking orders. It is no true service 
to the customer for the salesman to take 
his part against the mill which pays him 
his salary and commissions. He may be 
and ought to be the customer’s friend, 
but his service belongs to the mill, and 
the first essential of that service is to 
uphold the mill’s prices. If the buyer 
wants an agent, let him hire one. 





STILL AT IT 

p pone the past four months, more 

than sixty-five per cent of the ex- 
port wheat of the United States has gone 
abroad in the form of flour. Since the 
first of November, wheat exports have 
averaged only about four million bushels 
a month, while the average monthly figure 
for flour exports has been one and three 
quarters million barrels, equivaleat to 
nearly eight million bushels of wheat. 

Who, on the basis of the actual facts, 
is finding a foreign market for the farm- 
er’s surplus wheat? Is it the govern- 
ment, debating endlessly over pernicious 
methods for trying to create a market 
which does not exist? Is it the grain 
exporter, the volume of whose trade in 
wheat has dwindled to a scant fifteen 
per cent and less of what it used to be? 
Or is it the flour miller, who has estab- 
lished the reputation of his brands in 
the markets of practically every bread 
consuming country in the world? 

This chief export outlet for the wheat 
grower is what the government now seri- 
ously proposes to destroy through the 
operation of the McNary-Haugen bill 
or some similar scheme for giving away 
wheat to foreign customers. The millers 
of the United States have proved that 
they can sell the farmer’s surplus wheat 
abroad, despite all the handicaps of 
unfavorable exchange, discriminatory 
freight rates and sharp competition. 
They can hold their own with the millers 
of other nations; what they cannot do is 
to fight the competition of the very wheat 
they ought to be grinding, dumped on the 
foreign market at a price depressed by 
an artificial subsidy. 

There is nothing in the McNary- 
Haugen bill which includes flour as a 
“basic agricultural commodity”; the in- 
tent of the measure obviously is that 
the export corporation shall buy and sell 
wheat. Even if it were so broadly to in- 
terpret its powers as to include in its 
purchases and sales a proportion of the 
manufactured product of wheat, the ef- 
féct would in the end be the same; the 
dumping of either wheat or flour abroad 
at a subsidized price would destroy the 
legitimate flour export trade. 

Today there is practically no export 
market for United States wheat, because 
the price is too high. But the millers can 
buy that wheat at current prices, and sell 
abroad the flour they make from it. In 
1920, only twenty per cent of the coun- 
try’s export wheat went abroad as flour; 
now the percentage is sixty-five and more. 
Whom do the farmers want as their for- 
eign salesmen—a government corporation 
which can succeed only by finding a 
wheat market where none exists, and by 
destroying all the present agencies of 
foreign trade in both wheat and flour, or 
the millers, who have for two genera- 
tions found, and are today finding, buyers 
for American wheat in every quarter of 
the earth? 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 19.) 


Puitapevenia, Pa.—Flour and millfeed 


are both dull and weak to sell. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 
Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 


opened firmer, with fair demand and - 


prices unchanged from last Saturday. 
Shipping directions are reported good. 
Millfeed is quiet, with demand slow. 


New York, N. Y.—The volume of buy- 
ing appears small on the surface, but 
it is highly probable that sales are more 
extensive than reported. Mills’ prices 
are firmer, resulting from firmness in 
wheat. Export operations are small. 
Quotations unchanged. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—There was no 
change in flour or millfeeds in the past 
week, either as to prices or demand. 
The slight strengthening in wheat fol- 
lowing the recent decline brought some 
flour buying, but the amount was small. 
Shipping instructions are inactive. 

Baurimore, Mv.—Flour is steady and 
quiet, with no apparent pressure from 
any quarter to sell. Buyers, as usual, 
are waiting for lower prices, regardless 
of decreased acreage in the Northwest. 
The Chicago crowd is all talking bearish, 
which is a good sign that the market will 
do better. 

Burrato, N. Y.—The trade is not 
greatly interested in offerings at estab- 
lished limits of mills, but some small 
lots are being sold. Prices are fairly 
firm. Feed prices continue to decline, 
some grades having been quoted 25c@$1 
under last week’s close. There is very 
little demand. 

Miuwavukee, Wis.—Beyond a small in- 
crease in small lot orders for quick ship- 
ment, the flour trade shows no improve- 
ment. Buyers are not anticipating needs, 
Prices are easy, but unchanged. Rye 
flour is dull. Prices are nominally un- 
changed and weak. Millfeed is weak. 
Bran is 50c ton lower. Middlings are 
relatively steadier. 

Cotumsus, On10o.—There was not much 
change in the flour situation at the be- 
ginning of this week. Bakers and job- 
bers have no confidence in present prices, 
and seem perfectly willing to wait for 
lower figures before placing contracts. 
Shipping instructions are coming in on 
old contracts very satisfactorily. Feed 
is easier and in slow demand. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Comparatively slight 
changes in the wheat market, after the 
sharp drop last week, resulted in slower 
flour buying. Trade that was in the 
market bought rather heavily on the dip 
last week, and other buyers are evident- 
ly waiting for still further declines, Ex- 
port trade is very quiet, and limited to 
small purchases. Millfeed is dull and 
unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—Mill agents report no 
change in the local flour situation. Buy- 
ers are meeting pressing needs or keep- 
ing up assortments, but will not pur- 
chase ahead to any extent. There is con- 
siderable pressure to sell on the part 
of spring and hard winter wheat mills. 
Millfeed is dull and lower on wheat 
feeds, with the tone weak. Other feeds 
are dull and easy. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—There has been no ma- 
terial change in the general condition of 
the flour market during the past two 
days, and prices remain practically un- 
changed. Buyers seem fairly well 
stocked up with flour, and with the 
wheat market again a cent lower today 
there seems no incentive to buy for long 
time shipment. Feed is a little weaker 
and demand very light, with prices about 
50c lower on bran and middlings. Of- 
ferings remain fairly liberal. 





ITALY’S 1923 CEREAL IMPORTS 


Total arrivals of all kinds of cereals 
at Italian ports during the years 1922 
and 1923 were, respectively, 132,775,000 
and 135,510,700 bus, of which wheat 
amounted to 99,552,000 and 103,048,700 
bus, ——: The most important 
change notable in ard to wheat is the 
increase in imports from the Argentine, 
which rose from 7,032,000 bus in 1922 to 
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15,339,000 in 1923. Australia suffered a 
loss of 5,470,000 bus in her exports of 
wheat to Italy in 1923, as compared with 
1922; North America, a loss of 2,057,- 
000 bus. India’s share rose by 918,500 
bus. Another interesting feature was 
the reappearance. of shipments from 
southern Russia. The quality was found 
satisfactory by Italian millers and the 
total amount reported was 1,711,900 bus. 





BAKERY MANAGERS MEET 


Production Chiefs Consider Permanent Or- 
ganization at Gathering in Chicago—Bake- 
shop Operating Problems Discussed 


Cuicaco, Itut., March 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Over 100 production man- 
agers of bakeries from various parts of 
the country have assembled for the first 
annual conference of bakery production 
engineers at the headquarters of the 
American Institute of Baking in this 
city. The meeting was opened yesterday 
morning, and a complete programme has 
also been scheduled for both today and 
tomorrow. 

Plans are being discussed for the 
formation of a permanent organization, 
which will probably be known as the 
American Society of —- Production 
Engineers, and those attending this con- 
ference will likely be enrolled as_ its 
charter or founder members. 

The object of the meeting was to bring 





together a group of men actively en- 
gaged in managing bakeries from the 
production standpoint, and for the pur- 
pose of material study of the practical 
and scientific problems of bakeshop op- 
eration. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, head of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, in welcoming 
the visitors, declared that the day of the 
craft baker was definitely over and that 
the labor of baking had been supplanted 
by machinery with trained scientists to 
handle bread formulas and fermentation 
problems. 

Thomas E. King, controller Livingston 
Baking Co., Chicago, was chairman at 
the opening session, at which the main 
subject discussed was “Factors of Shop 
Control.” The chairman, in his openin 
address, discussed uniformity in brea 
quality, dealing with ingredients used 
and the fermentation process. 

Tuesday’s meeting included talks on 
bakery shop organization, and was in 
charge of George C. Thomas, formerly 
with the Atlas Bread Corporation, Mil- 
waukee. 

The chief subject for Wednesday’s 
programme will be “Materials and For- 
mulas,” under the direction of William 
Walmsley, shop superintendent, Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking. 

This evening a dinner was held at the 
Hotel Sherman, with Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, Norristown, Pa., president Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, as chairman. 

A. S. Purves. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch, 17 Mch. 
Mch. 15 Mch.8 1923 192 


Minneapolis ...230,572 253,820 346,795 252,31: 





SO FS 14,462 14,764 12,953 10,20 
Duluth-Superior 17,880 15,525 24,7280 21,895 
Milwaukee ..... 2,000 ...... 1,000 = 7,010 

TORR... we've . 264,914 284,109 385,478 291,4 i) 


Outside mills*..178,170 206,326 199,155 199,19 





Ag’gate sprg.443,084 490,435 584,633 490.6: 


Wt. TED ccccas 35,600 35,600 31,100 29,2.) 
St. Louist ..... 40,800 44,800 44,800 15,05 
EE» wikved 6 oa 130,298 130,698 ...... 104,4 
Rochester ..... 6,900 5,650 6,000 6,5 
CROCS 260002 36,000 25,000 25,900 30,/ 


Kansas City.... 96,200 108,648 106,150 97,: 
Kansas City}. ..306,668 298,802 271,055 294, 


Omaha ........ 17,238 23,756 14,380 29,: 
St. Joseph ..... 25,895 23,810 ...... “* 
a wat sie who. 18,027 19,087 ...... 36,0 0 
WiGRte ...ccce 34,401 36,588 ...... ss 
Tee. ncraeres 35,200 32,200 29,700 26,: 
_, ,.. Pere 73,892 84,334 64,930 71,4 
Indianapolis ... 9,814 10,876 11,635 8,0 6 
Nashville** ....109,696 115,123 125,230 106,6 


Portland, Oreg. 38,276 40,296 32,175 29,3 
Seattle 24,739 33,480 37,330 30,7 
Tacoma 26,428 30,826 19,460 29,9 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentag 
of activity of mills at various points. T) 
figures represent the relation of actual wee! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Mch. 17 Meh. 1 
Mch. 15 Mch. 8 1923 192 

Minneapolis ...... 40 44 61 4 
Be POG vesvececcs 58 59 55 4 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 42 67 5 
Milwaukee ........ 16 oe 7 44 
Outside mills* .... 59 56 60 4 

Average spring.. 46 48 60 46 
hy BED 4 0b-0 030.06 55 55 61 5 
SO ae 47 52 58 
Pe 79 80 6 
Rochester ........ 37 30 32 8 
SED 99:8 a 0% yc au 90 88 63 7 
Kansas City ...... 63 72 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 60 59 52 6 
CEM cos ceccccre 69 95 62 11 
ere 54 50 oe 
PE tiene wks ox 45 47 oe 7 
eee 53 55 ve 
eee 76 72 62 5 
WEE weesencine 65 62 50 Bi 
Indianapolis ...... 48 52 51 35 
Nashville** ....... 56 58 62 54 
Portland, Oregon... 61 64 56 61 
Pe sanksenenes 47 63 71 5s 
Tacoma .....«...:. 46 64 34 2 

BOARS cccccccvss 58 62 50 61 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 


mills, in- 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1924 and 1923, in barrels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ............ 15,964 34,375 
United Kingdom ........ 326,380 345,489 
Other countries .......... 749,598 399,554 

OED kek cn cee cd cocsons 1,091,942 779,418 


Wheat exports in February, 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels: 

To— 1924 1923 
Welted States . 60s. cccces 101,714 84,550 
United Kingdom ......... 4,659,192 4,998,653 
Other countries 7,009,055 2,046,192 





CPT eee Ce 11,769,961 7,129,395 

Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Feb. 29, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels: 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States 109,393 326,551 
United Kingdom 2,334,733 2,756,887 
Other countries 4,059,380 2,951,061 


TOO i oc vecccccgewsess 6,503,506 6,034,499 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Feb, 29, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 





To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 17,916,394 9,615,909 
United Kingdom - 126,549,354 130,244,830 
Other countries ..... 35,570,783 19,819,857 

DOOD cccdcccsicece 180,036,531 159,680,596 





CHAIN STORE LEGISLATION FAILS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The plan to tax 
chain stores out of existence received a 
setback when the Virginia legislature ad- 
journed on March 9 with such a bill 
sleeping soundly in committee. A simi- 
lar measure has been defeated in the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Missouri. 
Champions of the legislation, however, 
have not given up the fight, and the next 
effort to pass the bill will be staged in 
Mississippi. 

Caries C. Hart. 
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-TO REPLACE SPERRY MILL 


1,200-Bb! Plant to Be Erected on New Site 
in Los Angeles, at Cost of About 
$1,000,000 


Los Anoeres, Cat.—The Sperry Flour 
Co. will erect a 1,200-bbl mill, at a cost 
of about $1,000,000, at Fruitland and 
Maywood avenues, in the new central 
manufacturing district of Los Angeles. 
Work will be started as soon as plans 
can be completed, according to F. Ss. 
Coates, the Sperry company’s Los An- 
geles general manager. The site of the 
new mill is a six-acre tract purchased 
recently at a cost of $120,000. The new 
plant is intended to replace the old mill 
at East Seventh Street, which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire last fall. 

A. G. Sramn. 


DEATH OF J. H. McNAIR 


Brief Iliness Following Long Period of Poor 
Health Results Fatally for Pioneer 
Kansas Miller 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 19.—(Special 
‘'elegram)—John H. MeNair, president 
ilalstead Milling & Elevator Co., a pio- 
icer Kansas miller, died at 4 o’clock this 

iorning following a long period of poor 
jealth but only a brief final illness. He 
vas taken from his home to the local 
jospital Monday, but efforts to relieve 
. critical turn to a long, troublesome 
stomach disorder proved unavailing. He 
vas past 70 years of age. 

Surviving Mr. McNair are his wife, 
his son, Malcolm B. McNair, president 
Lyons Milling Co. and his daughter, 
Mrs. Bruce Bell, of Chicago. A stepson, 
Cc. G. Hucheson, is vice president of 
the First National Bank, Kansas City. 

For more than 40 years Mr. McNair 
had been actively engaged in milling in 
Kansas, through a very large part of 
ihat time in association with Bernard 
Warkentin, of Newton, who introduced 
ard wheat into Kansas. 


R. E, Sreruina. 











PRAISE FOR NEW SALES PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—*The first two 
weeks’ trial of our new sales plan of 
making all quotations as for gradual 
shipment through to June 30 indicates 
that it will be a complete success,” the 
sales manager of the large southwestern 
milling company which announced the 
adoption of that policy says. “Not a 
ingle complaint has been turned in by 
buyers. Some of our salesmen did not 
approve of it at first, but, as they see 
llow it works, they are becoming enthu- 
siastic.” 

The new plan is based on the reason- 
able assumption that millfeed will be 
relatively lower during May and June 
than at present, and on the past experi- 
ence of the mill in getting a carrying 
charge on a contract after the customer 
asks for extension in the delivery time. 
It was found that this was almost im- 
possible to insist upon without making 
the customer dissatisfied. 

The policy adopted requires that all 
quotations and sales be made for ship- 
ment on or before June 30, with the un- 
derstanding that if the flour is ordered 
out at any time prior to May 1, the 
customer will be credited with 25c per 
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62 per cent to 61. 


a week ago. 


up to the President. 





THE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of March 9-15 saw a general slowing down of flour mill 
activity, although the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan 
district reported a slight gain, their output representing 65 per cent of 
capacity last week, as against 62 per cent the week before. 
wheat mills dropped two points, from 48 per cent to 46; the Kansas- 
Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills showed a one point loss, from 
The Buffalo mills were likewise down one point, from 
80 per cent to 79; the mills of the St. Louis district, reporting an output 
about 50 per cent of capacity, lost three points. 
lessening of mill activity, which has been going on for the past three or 
four weeks, continued, the Portland, Seattle and Tacoma mills reporting 
their output for the week as 61, 47 and 46 per cent of capacity, respectively, 
as compared with 64, 63 and 54. per cent the week before. 

The sharp decline in millfeed prices during the week, necessarily re- 
sulting from the presidential tariff proclamation, amounted to about $1.50 
per ton for bran, with other wheat feeds down proportionately. 
prevented the 5@6c drop in wheat prices from being fully reflected in flour 
quotations, which nominally ranged only about 10@1l5c per bbl lower than 
Thus the bread consumer is immediately paying his share of 
the tax imposed by the reduced tariff on millfeeds. 
change was announced, wheat bran was at least $5 per ton below what it 
was a year ago; it is now about $6.50 below last year, and not far from the 
July-August low point of last summer. 
and, like that for flour, has been largely in mixed car lots. 

The extraordinary reduction in the duty on wheat millfeeds, as a 
strange corollary to the 40 per cent advance in wheat duties, and the danger 
of favorable congressional action on the preposterous McNary-Haugen bill, 
have continued to be the outstanding matters of interest in the milling 
industry. Opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill appears to be steadily 
growing, as its dangerous features are better understood, but there is no 
guaranty that Congress will resist the political temptation to put the bill 
As regards the feed duty, steps have already been 
taken to urge further investigation by the Tariff Commission. 


The spring 


On the Pacific Coast the 


This 


Even before the tariff 


Demand for feed has been quiet, 








bbl on his invoice. Inasmuch as the con- 
tract is made at the higher price, the 
mill is fully protected if the instructions 
are not supplied until June. 

The differential, at present 25c, will 
probably be changed from time to time, 
according to the aspect and seasonal 
changes of the market. 

“In every instance where the matter 
has been put up to the buyer, and he 
was really sincere in his intention to 
order out the flour prior to May 1, he had 
no objections to signing the contract,” an 
officer of the company says. “The only 
buyer who really objects to the plan is 
the fellow that asks the mill for a prompt 
or 30-day price, getting the benefit of 
such a price based on present feed val- 
ues when he does not intend to take de- 
livery on the flour before May or June, 
feeling reasonably sure that the mill will 
not cancel on him and will grant exten- 
sions from time to time as requested. 
It is better to find out where the cus- 
tomer stands at the time the contract is 
made, rather than wait 60 days or so and 
find you are going to have a loss on a 
contract apparently profitable at the 
time it was made.” 

Harvey E. Yantis, 





STEAMBOAT SERVICE GUARANTY 

New Orteans, La.—Ten thousand dol- 
lars has been pledged by New Orleans 
merchants as a guaranty for the opera- 
tion of steamboat service between this 
city and the Red, Black and Ouachita 
rivers service. 

The new line, the wholesalers believe, 
puts this city in the field heretofore 
dominated by St. Louis concerns, which 


formerly, they consider, had the advan- 
tage in freight rates. 

A hundred wholesalers and jobbers in- 
dorsed the guaranty. The service will 
be started soon with the steamer Amer- 
ica. There are 300 communities in the 
territory to be opened by the new serv- 
ice. The district was formerly reached 
by New Orleans, but when the steamboat 
service was discontinued the city lost 
the business. 

It will be necessary, representatives of 
the line told Monroe, La., retailers in 
discussing the development, for them to 
give New Orleans manufacturers, flour 
dealers and wholesale jobbers written 
instructions to route merchandise by way 
of the river route if the service is to 
continue. The Monroe Chamber of Com- 
merce instructed its traffic bureau to be- 
gin a campaign in the interests of river 
shipping. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





OKLAHOMA ANNUAL MEETING 

Oxitanoma Crry, Oxia.—The annual 
meeting this year of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League will be held in 
Oklahoma City on May 23-24, according 
to announcement of Frank C. Prouty, 
secretary of the former. The dates were 
selected in order that visitors attending 
the meetings may have a day and two 
nights to reach New Braunfels, Texas, 
should they care to attend the meeting 
there of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








The United States exports considerable 
quantities of cotton to Poland. 
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MINIMUM WEIGHT INCREASE 


Proposed Change from 40,000 to 60,000 Ibs 
per Car on Flour Scheduled by South- 
western Freight Bureau 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The southwestern freight 
bureau and the western trunk line com- 
mittee have scheduled dockets originat- 
ing from carriers proposing to increase 
the minimum weight of a carload of 
flour from 40,000 to 60,000 Ibs. 

Two hearings will be held, one before 
the southwestern freight bureau in St. 
Louis, and the other before the western 
trunk line committee in Chicago. No 
dates for the hearings have been set. 

The action will be protested vigor- 
ously by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club, The change would affect all flour 
shippers west of the Mississippi to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 








BRITISH MARKET INACTIVE 


Imported Flour Not on Competitive Basis 
with Home Milled—Holland 
Market Slow 


Lonvon, Enc., March 18.—(Special 
Cable)——The flour market is extremely 
quiet and inactive, as imported flour is 
not on a competitive basis with home 
milled. Canadian top patents are of- 
fered at 36s 3d@37s ($5.45@5.55 per 
bbl), export patents at 34s@34s 3d ($5.10 
@5.15 per bbl), cif. Australians are 
nominally 33s 3d ($5 per bbl), while 
home mills are selling straight run equal 
to 32s ($4.80 per bbl), c.i-f. 

The Holland market is slow and de- 
clining, with home mills pressing sales at 
low prices, against which Kansas and 
Canada are unable to compete. Kansas 
patents are offered at 16.50 florins ($5.45 
per bbl), Canadian patents at 16.75 flor- 
ins ($5.55 per bbl), and straights at 16.20 
florins ($5.35 per bbl), all March and 
April seaboard. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NEW YORK’S FARM POPULATION 


Rocnestern, N. Y.—The New York 
state department of farms and markets 
has been making an exhaustive check on 
variations in farm population in the 
state in the past year. Reports have 
been collected from nearly 4,000 farms, 
indicating the population has shrunk to 
97.2 per cent of what it was a year ago. 
Taking the data accumulated as a basis, 
it is estimated there are 741,000 persons 
living on New York state farms. The 
federal census of 1920 gave the number 
as 801,000. During the past year, 40,- 
500 men in the state left farms for other 
occupations. In the same time 14,200 
left other occupations for farming. In- 
dicating further the general depression 
in agriculture is the fact that on less 
than one farm in seven is a hired man 
employed. 

T. W. Knapp. 


How the apple’s odor can be made 
synthetically for use in soft drinks has 
been discovered by Dr. Frederick B. 
Power and V. K. Chestnut, of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 18. 
packed in 100-lb sacks. 


utes; millfeed per ton, 
FLOUR— 

spring first patent 
spring standard patent 
“pring first clear 
fard winter short patent..........-...-..+... 
Yard winter straight 

‘lard winter first clear 


oft winter short patent................+.-. 
~oft winter straight 
SORE WRU GPG GOERS. . ow cc cc cece ccccccccce 


Rye flour, white 
ye flour, standard 


FEED— 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


COC Corer reer er eecessesssesese 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)...........--- 
Red dog 


Family patent 
Rade osect $5.75 @6.30 (49's) 
-@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


¢Nash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$5.95@ 6.35 $6.45@ 7.00 §$....@.... $5.90@ 6.40 $6.60@ 7.30 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.85@ 7.25 $7.60@ 7.75 $6.50@ 6.80 $6.75@ 7.25 
5.60@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.60 ae 5.75@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.85 6.60@ 7.45 6.20@ 6.50 se aes 
4.45@ 4.95 4.30@ 4.70 wr re 4.40@ 4.90 5.10@ 5.40 otes@ecee 5.60@ 5.90 5.49@ 6.00 cose @vvce cee wosx 
5.50@ 6.00 wT eee 5.60@ 6.40 5.40@ 5.70 6.00@ 6.50 6.05@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.75 5.90@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.25 
4.75@ 56.05 - or 5.00@ 5.55 4.70@ 5.00 5.50@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.40 eer Pere 6.10@ 6.40 sve eeee 
4.25@ 4.50 o0@. 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.00 os Ae soee@ cece oo eves core Qoces -@. 
5.20@ 5.55 oe @Dcee rr S 5.30@ 5.65 er, eT 5.40@ 5.65 09208 ese 6.00@ 7.10 5.75@ 6.10 7.00@ 7.25 
4.70@ 4.90 sO vee 4.60@ 4.90 4.85@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.75@ 5.60 5.60@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.70 
4.30@ 4.60 e@eccve ce Boe 4.00@ 4.25 cece @occe deeo@ecee cece? ones 5.15@ 5.85 coer Gocee 3.50@ 4.50 
3.70@ 4.00 3.35@ 3.55 ae & Devee 4.00@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.35 4.45@ 4.65 4.65@ 5.00 @.. -@. 
3.50@ 3.80 3.10@ 3.30 oo @.- o @.cee coas@eoove 3.70@ 3.95 coee@ wee coccQ@eves --@.. -@. 
23.50 @ 24.50 22.00@ 23.00 Tr eT oe oe Baces os@.. 30.00 @31.00 -++-@32.50 30.00@30.50  28.75@29.75 sewell on 
25.50 @27.00 Os Perr 22.50@ 23.50 26.00 @ 26.25 --@.. Tre Poe ey VTS 31.00@31.75 scetWPeecs ee Fe 
25.50 @27.00 Jonwerases iy. Se 26.00 @ 26.50 +) FP 32.50 @33.00 32.50 @ 33.00 +++ +@32.00 coee@evece 28.00 @30.00 
23.25 @24.00 21.00@22.00 24.50@25.00 o oe Meaate PP 30.00@31.00 32.50@33.00 30.00@30.50 29.00@30.00  31.00@33.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 25.00@28.00 25.50@26.00 27.50@28.50 --@.. 32.00@33.00  36.50@37.00  36.50@37.00  %32.00@33.00 ee ier 
31.50@34.00 31.00@ 34.50 Per Sr ee eS so@ovee 38.00@ 40.00 40.00 @ 40.50 «+++@39.00 35.50@36.50 er 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.35@5.00 (49's) $4.60@5.10 (49's) ee Pr $7.00 @ 7.60 $6.45 @6.55 
5.60@5.75 5.40@5.60 6.90 @7.30 7.60@ 7.90 6.75 @7.35 
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FARM AID BILL DEFEATED 


House Turns Down Diversification Appro- 
priation—Taken as Adverse Augury on 
MecNary-Haugen Measure 


Wasninoton, D. C—Defeat of the 
Norbeck-Burtness $50,000,000 diversifica- 
tion bill in the Senate by a vote of 41 
to 32 is regarded as spelling the doom 
of other so-called agricultural relief 
measures, and particularly the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

The South and East made their posi- 
tions clear in the Senate debates on the 
diversification bill, and, in order that 
there might be no misunderstanding, sev- 
eral opposition senators digressed from 
the measure under consideration to say 
that they deemed the McNary-Haugen 
bill equally iniquitous. New England 

ave but one vote to the bill, and the 

outh gave it four votes. 

The diversification bill was denounced 
by some of its opponents as sectional 
and as designed to make the taxpayers 
of 44 states put up most of the $59,000,- 
000 which was to be loaned to the farm- 
ers of four states—Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. At 
the same time it was indicated that many 
senators who opposed it would not have 
supported it even had its provisions been 
thrown open to the farmers of all the 
states. 

Senator George, of Georgia, made one 
of the most telling speeches against the 
bill, declaring that it was worse than 
either socialism or communism, because 
it lacked any of the advantages of those 
doctrines. Senator Glass, of Virginia, 
former secretary of the treasury, de- 
nounced those senators of his own party 
who had shown an inclination of late to 
support such legislation. He said that 
the farmers of Virginia had felt the de- 
pression of the past three years very 
keenly, but that they were not asking the 
federal government to take money out of 
the public treasury to help them. 

A valiant fight was made in behaif of 
the bill by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Senate committee on ag- 
riculture, and by Senator Copeland, of 
New York, but, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the administration to get several 
Republicans in line, the struggle was 
hopeless. 

The vote on this bill, however, was 
chiefly interesting as indicating what ma 
happen to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
This Senate vote shows conclusively that 
the bill would have been swamped over- 
whelmingly in the House, because of par- 
ity of voting power among the states 

Senator Stephens, of Mississippi, de- 
clared ‘that he intended during his serv- 
ice in the Senate to vote against all 
legislation of this sort as unsound and 
impracticable. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, in addition 
to the forebodings seen in the Senate 
action relative to the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill, appears to have run into a new 
snarl. Economic experts of the govern- 
ment are said to believe that the measure, 
if passed, would involve this country in 
some international complications, as it is 
pointed out that it violates one of the 
fundamental principles of the protective 
tariff, in that it proposes a scheme of 
dumping farm products abroad in the 
exact manner which vther nations are 
forbidden by law to do in this country. 

Should this government engage in the 
wholesale dumping of its products 
abroad, it would be necessary to abandon 
the policy of protection at home. The 
experts who are studying that feature 
of the bill are expected to give the Presi- 
dent early advice on the subject. 

Cuarzes C, Hart. 








TAKE ISSUE OVER EXPORT BILL 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtra.—The cam- 
paign of W. H. McGreevey, secretary 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Inc., and his speaking associates, to bring 
about defeat of the present board of the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association 
because of its announced opposition to 
the McNary-Haugen export commission 
bill, is being combated by members of 
the board. fts first move when the Mc- 
Greevey men took the stump on the grain 
belt was to hold a meeting in Enid and 
approve of a resolution recently adopted 
by the executive committee of the board 
condemning the export commission bill. 





Only one member present voted nega- 
tively. 

Now that there is no hope of securing 
a withdrawal of the condemnatory reso- 
lution, the McGreevey men—among whom 
is C. H. Hyde, of Alva, vice president 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union—are resolved 
to influence, if possible, the men who this 
month will be elected by the several locals 
of the wheat growers to the annual meet- 


_ ing of members, and also the balloting of 


members on nominees for members of the 
board of directors that is to be elected 
in April. 

If the desired results are accomplished, 
it may be too late for new resolutions to 
ge to Washington approving the Mc- 

ary-Haugen bill, since it is not un- 
likely that the bill will soon be disposed 
of by Congress; but the McGreevey-Hyde 
forces hope by these activities to cause 
the Oklahoma association to become a 
member of the American association. In 
the same manner it is hoped that the 
Texas association may be reached, since 
there is a working arrangement between 
the Texas and Oklahoma associations. 

This fight has revealed this curious 
situation: the Oklahoma Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain Dealers’ Association, 
which in some degree opposes the pool- 
ing plan of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, has joined the latter 
in its opposition to the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and in that opposition agrees with 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 





WEIGHT BILL IS REPORTED © 





House Committee Gives Indorsement to Deci- 
mal Measure—Prompt Action 
Is Expected 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 17.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The decimal weight bill, 
eStablishing weights and measures for 
such wheat, rye and corn mill products 
as flour, hominy grits and meals, and all 
commercial feedingstuffs, has been re- 
ported favorably by the House commit- 
tee on coinage, weights and measures. 
The only change from the original bill 
was to eliminate the 70-lb package for 
commercial feedingstuffs. 

In making its report the committee re- 
vealed that the agricultural departments 
of more than two thirds of the states 
had approved it. It is anticipated that 
the measure will be brought before the 
House within a short time for action. 
The committee’s report said: 

“The purpose of this legislation is to 
bring about uniformity throughout the 
several states in weights and measures of 
the commodities set out in the bill, and 
by so doing promote interstate com- 
merce; and secondly, to prevent fraud 
and deception on the consuming public. 

“The present generally accepted stand- 
ard barrel of flour in the United States 
contains 196 lbs. Congress has never 
fixed a legal standard barrel of flour, 
but the several states generally have, and 
they are in such conflict with each other 
as not only to work a great hardship 
upon the miller doing interstate business 
but to invite and encourage deception 
and fraud. For example, a miller in 
Pennsylvania, desiring to sell his product 
to the trade in Virginia, is precluded 
from selling packages made lawful in 
the state of Pennsylvania, because these 
packages contain more flour than the 
ne > og made lawful by the state of 

irginia. While the standard barrel of 
flour in each of the states contains 196 
Ibs, the law in Virginia legalizes pack- 
ages of 98, 48, 24 and 12 lbs, while in 
Pennsylvania the subdivisions of the 196 
standard must be 98, 49, 244% and 12%. 

“If this bill is enacted into law, uni- 
formity will obtain in weights and meas- 
ures of the products mentioned in this 
bill throughout the several states, and 
will eliminate a large number of pack- 
ages that now have to be carried by the 
millers in order to conform to the dif- 
ferent state statutes. 

“The second object of the bill is to 
prevent fraud and deception on the con- 


sumer. 

“The bill also provides for the 140-lb 
poaiee>. This provision was included 
ecause in the ean it was shown that 
the baking industry has its formulas all 
based on the 140-lb sack, and also that 
the 140-lb sack is the size used most in 
the export trade. 

“For commercial feedingstuffs the com- 
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mittee includes the 60- and 80-lb pack- 
ages. The hearings disclosed that a 
great deal of wheat in the West was 
handled in sacks and stored in ware- 
houses. The sacks are made to hold 100 
lbs of wheat, but are seldom used for 
wheat more than once or twice, and are 
then utilized for the purpose of packing 
commercial feedingstuffs. While the 
sacks will hold 100 lbs of wheat, they 
will not contain the same amount of mill- 
feed, it being lighter than wheat. In 
order to avoid a great economic loss in 
the use of these sacks, the bill permits 
feedingstuffs to be packed and sold in 
60- and 80-lb packages.” 
Cuantes C. Harr. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


Several Steamship Lines Cancel Stops in 
Revolutionary Ports of Mexico and 
Honduras 


New Orzreans, La.—Several steamship 
lines that occasionally have made stops 
at ports of Mexico and Honduras have 
canceled such arrangements, and propose 
to continue the practice until a more sat- 
isfactory form of government and peace 
shall have been established. 

Freight brokers continue to be cau- 
tious in advising millers to ship to coun- 
tries torn by revolution. Extreme care 
has been exercised by both the federal 
and the insurrection troops in Honduras 
to spare the property of fruit companies, 
though much other property is reported 
destroyed, especially at La Ceiba. 

Several large fruit companies have ex- 
tensive holdings in Honduras. Some of 
them own and operate hotels, and even 
stores, possess vast banana plantations 
and warehouses, and other facilities. Al- 
though Honduras is said to have unde- 
veloped resources of rare value in pre- 
cious metals, comparatively little has 
been done in the mining field, so that 
the chief income of the country lies in 
fruit. 

The fruit companies are the principal 
developers of the country. They give 
employment to thousands, carry the ba- 
nanas and other fruits to America, and 
bring back flour, other foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of life. Up 
to this time, both armies have avoided 
harming the property of the fruit com- 
panies, and the indications are that their 
better judgment will continue to stay 
their hand from interfering with that 
which forms the chief source of their 
income. 

Rice is one of the favorite foods of 
the Hondurans. During the recent fight- 
ing at La Ceiba fire destroyed much 
property, including warehouses, in which 
rice was destroyed. That resulted in 
rush orders for more rice. Importations 
this week by one steamship line alone 
amounted to 3,135 bags, compared with 
less than half that amount the previous 
week, R. E. Srertra. 











CONTINUE FIGHT ON BILL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—B. L. Hargis, for- 
mer president Kansas City Board of 
Trade, says congressmen are beginning 
to realize more fully exactly what enact- 
ment of the McNary-Haugen bill would 
do to the grain interests of the country. 
He recently returned from Washington, 
where he was actively opposing the 
measure. 

“Little was known about it,” Mr. Har- 
gis said, “until the trade began to study 
its defects and arouse general interest 
in them. Charles J. Brand, market spe- 
cialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been actively in favor of it, but 
presented only one side of the measure. 
With interest in the Teapot Dome inves- 
tigation quieting down, representatives 
have had time to look into the matter 
for themselves.” 

The executive committee of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing 5,000 producers of Kansas, last week 
adopted resolutions against the passage 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. The reso- 
lutions declare that passage of the meas- 
ure would “generally have the effect of 
making farm conditions worse by placing 
arbitrarily in the hands of a few men 
the fixing of prices on all agricultural 
commodities, in addition to setting up an 
expensive political machine which would 
have the power to disrupt the normal 
business activities of the country.” 

Harvey E. Yantis, 
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FLOUR AGENTS IN FINLAND 


Association of Importing Wholesalers Makes 
Effort to Do Away with Subagents 
—Wants Direct Business 


The Association of Wholesale Firms 
in Finland is making an appeal to Amer- 
ican exporters for discontinuance of the 
present practice of selling through sub- 
agents in Finland rather than by direct 
representation. Flour millers and ex- 
porters in the United States have re- 
ceived a circular letter which states, in 
substance: 

“We desire to inform you that our as- 
sociation, after most careful considera- 
tion, has decided to ask its members, th: 
Finnish importing wholesale firms, whic!) 
in this country are the foremost buyers 
of such merchandise as you produce, 
preferably to buy from those foreign ex- 
porting houses that have direct agents 
here, and to avoid connections with firms 
that offer their goods in this country 
through subagents. Foreign exporters 
desirous of doing business in Finland are 
therefore respectfully requested to en 
gage direct agents here. 

“It is, from the Finnish point of view, 
a rather regrettable fact that the Scan 
dinavian, German, Dutch and other mid- 
dlemen who have subagents here exac 
commissions without rendering busines 
any important service. Indeed, their ac 
tivities frequently necessitate cable and 
mail negotiations that cause serious if 
not prohibitive delays. 

“We, therefore, most candidly hope 
that you will have the kindness, in your 
own as well as in the interests of our 
import trade, to take this important 
matter into serious and sympathetic con- 
sideration.” 








TROPICAL WHEAT IN BRAZIL 

Wheat production on a large scale 
within the torrid zone is a possibility if 
the present experiments of the state of 
Bahia, Brazil, are carried through suc- 
cessfully. Seed wheat has been dis- 
tributed to farmers in the interior of 
the state, and gratifying success is re- 
ported by Consul Homer Brett, Bahia, 
in a dispatch to the Department of Com- 
merce, to have been obtained through- 
out the plateau regions. 

A sample of flour ground in Bahia 
from the domestic wheat was recently 
submitted to Bahian bakers, who report 
it to be a very superior product. Wheat 
growing on a profitable scale throughout 
this region, however, will not take place 
in the near future, is the opinion of nu- 
merous Brazilian authorities, even though 
it has been successfully grown on an ex- 
perimental scale. 

The development of cheap and efficient 
transportation will require a long time 
and much effort, as the central wheat 
growing district is about 100 miles from 
a railroad. The rates are very high, the 
freight to Bahia from that district be- 
ing at least five times as much as from 
American or Brazilian ports. 





REGIONAL BOARD MEETING 

The executive committee of the North- 
west Regional Advisory Board will meet 
in Fargo, N. D., on March 19, at the 
Gardner Hotel. This committee is com- 
posed of J. F. Reed, president Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation, chair- 
man; C. L. Mosher, Federal Reserve 
Bank; H. A. Feltus, Van Dusen Har- 
rington. Co; L. Kuempel, Minneapolis 
Traffic Association; A. A. D. Rahn, Shev- 
lin-Carpenter Co; C. T. Vandenover, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Mills; J. 
W. Raish, chairman Board of Railway 
Commissioners of South Dakota; Frank 
Milhollan, chairman Board of Railway 
Commissioners of North Dakota; W. R. 
Reed, president North Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 





HIGH CONDITION OF COLORADO WHEAT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The state report on 
agricultural conditions in Colorado eres 
the condition of winter wheat on March 
1 as 83 per cent of normal, compared 
with 67 per cent a year ago and 73 per 
cent in 1922, The high condition at the 
present time is attributed to favorable 
moisture conditions of last season, and 
the abundance of moisture throughout 
the winter. The condition of rye is 92 
per cent, compared with 64 per cent last 
year and 73 per cent on March 1, 1922. 
Haavey E. Yan. 
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tate Commerce Commission Lifts Suspension of Preferential Rail Rate 
Section of Merchant Marine Act, Excepting Grain Only from 


Its Provisions — Millers Protest Through F. H. 
Price, Federation Export Agent 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An order was 
issued during the week by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission making ef- 
fective section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act, which is the preferential rail- 
road rate section. The effective date 
is May 30, after which section 28 will 
apply to the transportation of all com- 
modities other than grain, between the 
ports of the United States and those 
of Great Britain and northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State, the ports of 
continental Europe north of and includ- 
ing Bordeaux, and the east coast of 
Asia, the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
\ustralia and the East Indian islands, 
ind the ports of Central and South 
America. 

The Commission’s order, after its ef- 
fective date, will restrict the railroads 
from giving through rates on commodi- 
ties moving for export or from import in 
any other than American flag ships. It 
s the contention of the Shipping Board 
that by limiting the lower through rates 
to cargoes carried in American tonnage 
and restricting shipments destined to 
foreign flagships the higher domestic and 
ecean rates will aid in the expansion of 
the merchant marine. 

Section 28 has been suspended since 
June, 1920, on recommendation of the 
Shipping Board, and the Commission 
took the position that the law was man- 
datory in requiring it to lift the suspen- 
sion upon certification by the board that 
there was adequate American shipping 
to handle the traffic under the preferen- 
tial provisions. The Shipping Board has 
made such certification. 

The millers of the country, it is un- 
derstood, will fight the order, the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation being credited 
with having filed its protest already. 
The complaint of the millers is said to 
be that American ships do not give as 
regular and frequent sailings to some 
ports as the millers require. Objection 
is also made on the ground that the 
section applies to flour and not to wheat. 
This is declared to constitute a handicap, 
in that sharp competition is experienced 
with foreign millers in some of the prin- 
cipal markets of the world. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 
F. H. Price Raises Issue 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the regular 
meeting of the Atlantic States Regional 
Board, held in Philadelphia, March 13, 
the matter of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act was introduced by F. H. 
Price, representing the Millers’ National 
Federation. After discussion, the chair- 
man, W. J. L. Banham, appointed a 
committee representing leading indus- 
tries, with F, H. Price as chairman, to 
study the subject and to make a report 
on it at once. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Price received instruc- 
tions from Federation headquarters in 
Chicago to proceed at once to Washing- 
ton, where, with counsel, an effort will 
be made to discuss the matter with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

With respect to the view held by the 
Shipping Board that its recommendation 
regarding the section in question is man- 
datory on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Mr. Price has written a letter 
to the Commission pointing out that, ac- 
cording to the plain language of the act, 
it is not mandatory but discretionary 
with the Commission. Inasmuch as the 
suspension of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act is intended to have the 
effect of raising freight rates on exports 
not shipped in American ships, and will 
affect equally demurrage and storage 
charges at seaboard, and consequently 
the free time allowed in which to make 
steamer connections, intense surprise has 
been expressed that the Commission was 
led into hasty action without notice to 
the public and without holding any pub- 
lic inquiry. 

Mr. Price’s letter follows: “It having 
been proposed by the United States 
Shipping Board, under Commissioner 
Thompson’s resolution of Feb. 27, 1924, 
that there is now adequate American 


flag tonnage to carry all United States 
exports except grain to certain foreign 
countries, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should modify its sus- 
pension of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act 1920, the Millers’ National 
Federation respectfully begs to protest 
against both propositions. 
(Continued on page 1224.) 


WIRES FROM “BACK HOME” 


A. P. Husband Urges Further Bombardment 
of Congressmen in Effort to Defeat 
MeNary-Haugen Bill 


Curicaco, Innr.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, has is- 
sued a further bulletin to members, ask- 
ing them to increase their efforts in op- 
position to the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which proposes the estab- 
lishment of an export corporation for the 
sale of surplus grain abroad. This bul- 
letin follows: ; 

“We repeat—Oppose McNary-Haugen 
Bill! 

“Under date of March 8 we sent a 
bulletin to all members requesting them 








el on the following crop in order to 
recoup the finances of the government. 

“Our mills, having to pay more for 
wheat, would of necessity raise the price 
of flour to consumers. 

“If no similar provision is made for 
the commission to buy surplus flour for 
export, or to sell wheat to the mills at 
the same price as to the foreigner with 
which to manufacture export flour, then 
there could be no flour exported without 
great loss to the mills. 

“Government price fixing has been a 
failure wherever it has been tried in this 
and other countries, and just a cursory 
examination of the vast complications 
involved in this measure is enough to 
condemn it. 

“We should get busy at once to help 
defeat it. Wire or write your congress- 
men and senators to vote against it, and 
do not delay, as the bill has been reported 
for passage in both houses and will soon 
come to a vote. Move quickly.” 

Leien Lesute. 





FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


Twentieth Street Grain Warehouse of Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway at Phila- 
delphia Is Total Loss 


Puiapevpu1A, Pa.—Fire, on the night 
of March 11, completely destroyed the 
Twentieth Street elevator, the local grain 
warehouse of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, with a loss of about $750,000. 
There were 84,175 bus of grain in the 








during the seven months. 





A FEED PUZZLE 


Between July 1, 1923, and Jan. 31, 1924, the United States imported 
194,428,000 lbs of bran, shorts and similar byproducts of flour milling— 
equivalent to 3.7 per cent of the total domestic production of such feeds 


In the same period it imported 17,775,533 bus of wheat 
2.3 per cent of the domestic wheat production. 

If wheat needs 40 per cent more protection, why do wheat millfeeds 
require only 50 per cent as much protection as before? 


equivalent to 








to wire at once to their senators and 
representatives in Congress, strongly 
urging them to oppose the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We take it for granted 
that members have done so. 

“Even though you wired your senators 
and representatives last week in oppo- 
sition to this pernicious bill, we request 
that you do so again, explaining to them 
your direct interest in the bill. Ask 
them for a reply definitely committing 
them not only to oppose the bill by their 
votes but also to use all their influence 
to defeat it. The most effective and con- 
vincing arguments received by members 
of Congress are wires from ‘back home.’ 
If you have a personal acquaintance in 
Congress get in touch with him at once 
by wire, following it up, if desired, by a 
letter telling him why you are opposed 
to it. 

“This is very important—take time to 
act at once.” 

A. S. Purves. 





OPPOSITION TO EXPORT BILL 

Omana, Nes.—J. N. Campbell, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Millers’ Associa- 
tion, issues the following statement to 
members: 

“The McNary-Haugen bill, if passed 
by Congress and made a law, would dis- 
rupt and demoralize the grain business 
and put us back under the war period 
of price dictation. 

“Under its provisions, a commission 
would be empowered to fix the price of 
wheat the fifteenth of each month, and 
this price shall bear the same relation to 
the general average value of several hun- 
dred other commodities that it bore to 
them in 1913. 

“The commission would buy wheat at 
this figure ostensibly for export, and this 
fact would be expected to set the price 
for all buyers for domestic use. 

“The commission would sell our sur- 
plus wheat abroad for whatever price it 
could get, and the loss on such sales 
would be prorated back and deducted 
from the price paid the farmer per bush- 


big structure, and this was a total loss. 
Several small dwellings and stores in the 
immediate vicinity were more or less 
damaged. 

The elevator, a 40-year-old structure of 
wood covered with corrugated iron, was 
150 feet long and 50 feet wide, extending 
from Twentieth Street and Buttonwood 
over the Reading tracks and to the north 
side of Shamokin Street. 

The fire was discovered about 8 o’clock, 
and burned so fiercely that at 9:25 the 
entire building collapsed. On the 
Shamokin Street side 150 firemen were 
working, and as the structure began to 
crumble they were ordered out. Luckily 
the wreckage fell the other way. The 
blaze shot high in the air, illuminating 
all the central section of the city and 
attracting an immense crowd from all 
directions. The air was soon filled with 
flying embers that scattered the crowds 
and started fires in a number of small 
houses. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





DEATH OF WHOLESALE GROCER 

Burrato, N. Y., March 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. Townsend Wilson, vice 
president and general manager of Gran- 
ger & Co., Buffalo, wholesale grocers, 
died at his home in this city March 13, 
at the age of 65 years. Mr. Wilson had 
been prominent in state and national or- 
ganizations of wholesale grocers for more 
than 30 years, and was formerly presi- 
dent of the state association. He was 
very prominent in Buffalo club, fraternal 
and church circles, and had a wide ac- 
quaintance throughout the eastern states. 
Two sons and two daughters survive him. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





CORN MILLERS MEET 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Corn Millers’ Association held a meeting, 
March 15, at the Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga. J. W. Morrison, of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., presided. 
The meeting was devoted to discussion 
of trade conditions in the Southeast. 

JouHn Lerrrr. 
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SPILLERS DEAL CONFIRMED 


British Milling Company Announces Acquisi- 
tion of Controlling Interest in Van- 
couver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd. 


Lonpon, Enec., March 17.—(Special 
Cable)—The Spillers Milling & Associ- 
ated Industries, Ltd., announces that ne- 
gotiations have been completed resulting 
in that firm’s acquisition of a controlling 
interest in the Vancouver (B. C.) Ter- 
minal Grain Co., Ltd. 

The Vancouver concern is about to 
erect a 2,000,000-bu re-enforced concrete 
grain elevator in that city. The order 
for the foundation has already been 
placed, and the elevator should be ready 
in ample time to handle the 1924 crop. 

Sir William Edgar Nicholls, chairman 
of Spillers Milling & Associated Indus- 
tries, Ltd., has been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Vancouver 
Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., the other di- 
rectors being R. H. Gale, W. B. Sifton, 
P. Lloyd Tanner, and D. E. Treharne, 
the latter managing director. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Rumors of this important transaction 
have been current in the trade for some 
time, and have been noted in the news 
columns of The Northwestern Miller. 
Other rumors have connected the name of 
the Spillers concern with plans for ac- 
quiring a chain of elevators in Alberta, 
and for taking over control of the un- 
completed flour mill of the Alberta Flour 
Mills, Ltd., at Calgary, but confirmation 
of these proposals has not been forth- 
coming. 








SPECIAL PULLMANS TO CONVENTION 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Allied, tradesmen 
from Kansas City or East who are plan- 
ning to attend the convention of the 
Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association in 
Oklahoma City, March 24-26, will be giv- 
en as many special Pullman cars out of 
Kansas City as may be needed. Arrange- 
ments for this transportation may be 
made through E. L. Johnson, of The 
Fleischmann Co., Kansas City. The cars 
will be attached to the regular Santa Fe 
train, leaving the Union Station Sunday 
evening, March 23. An attendance of 
about 250 is expected at the meeting. 
Harvey E. Yanrtrs. 





CORPORATE NAME MISLEADING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has issued a citation 
for the Riverside Rice Milling Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, charging that its corporate 
name is misleading, because of the use 
of the word “milling.” 

The concern buys rice and sells it to 
the wholesale and retail trade, and in the 
marketing uses the word “milling” on its 
stationery and advertising matter, there- 
by, the complaint says, “creating the er- 
roneous impression that its customers are 
buying directly from the millers of the 
rice and are saving the profits of inter- 
mediate dealers,” when, according to the 
complaint, such customers are paying the 
prevailing wholesale and retail prices. 
This method is declared to be unfair com- 
petition. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to March 1, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bblsa— 
2 


Jan, 27-Feb, 2 ....... ,560 2,336 2,266 
Web. 8-9 ....ccccccecs 2,450 2,492 2,300 
Peb. 10-16 ....cecceee 2,483 2,187 2,336 
Feb, 17-38 ...ccccccce 2,419 2,326 2,264 
Feb. 24-March 1...... 2,470 2,445 2,265 
July 1-March 1 ...... 88,869 93,793 90,000 
Flour, July 1-March 1, 

bls— 
MRMMOTED co ocsccccscces 12,850 10,496 11,185 
EUAPOTES cccccvvccevee 141 346 405 
Wheat, July 1-March 

1, bu 
Receipts from farms. .545,000 621,000 666,000 
MORMOTED cp cccosccccee 63,300 126,491 173,108 
TMPOTts .cccccccscces 20,100 13,789 8,700 
Ground by mills ..... 418,300 422,310 407,000 
Wheat stocks, March 

1, bus— 
At terminals ......... 68,981 50,669 43,534 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 78,919 83,491 85,297 





A new compass for ships has been per- 
fected at the United States Bureau of 
Standards, 
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AGAINST REDUCED TARIFF 


Senators Curtis and Capper Oppose Lowering 
of Rate on Imports of 
Millfeed 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Senators Curtis 
and Capper, both Republicans, of Kan- 
sas, have signified their opposition to 
the reduction in the tariff on millfeeds 
coming into this country from Canada. 

Senator Curtis, who is one of the most 
influential men in Washington, wrote to 
a southwestern miller last week, answer- 
ing the latter’s protest against the 7% 
per cent reduction. He assured the mill- 
er of his own stand in the matter, and 
said that he had an engagement with 
President Coolidge later in the week, at 
which time he would strongly advise the 
President to reconsider the newly estab- 
lished rate on imports of millfeed. 

Senator Capper, in his reply to an in- 
quiry, also said that he was planning 
to oppose the reduction in the tariff. 

Harvey E, Yanrtis. 








BAKER’S SHARE OF PRICE 


Department of Agriculture Survey Indicates 
That Maker of Bread Contributes 
Most to Loaf’s Cost 


Bakers receive a larger part of the 
price you pay for a loaf of bread than 
does any other agency engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of the 
product, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has found in an extensive 
survey covering the period October, 1922, 
to March, 1923, The margin received by 
bakers over the cost of the flour ranged 
from 4c on an 8c loaf in New Orleans 
to 6c on a 10c loaf in Chicago. This 
margin covers operating expenses and 
cost of other baking ingredients. 

The survey was made in seven cities: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. The producer received for 
the flour content in his wheat approxi- 
mately 14%c of the retail price of the 
loaf, whereas 6@7%4c on each loaf went 
to pay the costs of transportation, ele- 
vator handling, flour milling, baking and 
retailing. 

“The retail price of bread will be little 
affected by changes in the price of flour, 
inasmuch as the cost of the flour en- 
tering into the bread is relatively small 
when compared with the other items of 
cost,” the department says. “Lower 
bread prices depend upon more efficient 
milling, baking and distribution methods; 
higher yields per barrel of flour, and 
larger volume of business by individual 
bakeries. By such efficiencies it may be 
possible to reduce the baker’s costs, and 
to some extent his profits per unit of 
output.” 

The portion of the retail price going to 
the grower for the patent flour content 
of the wheat milled in producing the 
quantity of flour required for one pound 
of bread varied from 15.35 per cent in 
the case of the New York loaf to 18.56 
per cent on the New Orleans loaf, the 
department points out. This is about 
1.48¢c per loaf, with relatively little varia- 
tion shown between the various cities. 

The elevator’s margin is the next item 
of cost in the route from producer to 
consumer, averaging about .07 of a cent 
for all cities. The cost of transporta- 
tion from the local elevator to the mill 
varied from .13 of a cent in Kansas 
City and New Orleans to .59 of a cent 
for the San Francisco loaf. The renge 
is attributed largely to the difference in 
distance transported. ’ 

Next comes the miller’s margin, which 
ranged from .48 of a cent in the case 
of the San Francisco loaf to .62 of a 
cent of the Minneapolis and Chicago 
loaves. The transportation of flour from 
mill to baker is the next item of cost. 
In Minneapolis, Kansas City and San 
Francisco no flour transportation cost 
was incurred, as it was assumed that the 
flour used by bakers in these cities was 
milled in the city. In the other four 
cases the cost of transportation ranged 
from .15 of a cent on the New York and 
Boston loaves to .33 of a cent on the New 
Orleans loaf, the variation being due to 
the greater distance which the New Or- 
leans flour is assumed to have been trans- 
ported. 

The retailer’s portion of the price paid 
by the consumer varied from 1.0%c in 
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San Francisco to 1.5¢c in Minneapolis, 
with little relation between the variations 
in the margin received by the retailer 
and the retail price. The Minneapolis re- 
tailer received a 1.5c margin on a 9c sell- 
ing price, whereas the San Francisco re- 
tailer received a 1.02c -—~ on a slight- 
ly higher retail price. here is some 
tendency for the retail margin to vary 
inversely with the baker’s margin, the re- 
tailer receiving a low margin where the 


‘baker’s percentage margin is high, and 


vice versa, it is pointed out. 

Several difficulties stand in the way of 
reducing the retailer’s margin, the de- 
partment says. One of these is the im- 





bach Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., bread; 
J. S. Ivins & Son, cookies; H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, plain 
flour; National Macaroni Co., Dallas, 
Texas, macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli; 
Peterson & Pegan Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb., bread; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, flour made from wheat; 
Schafer Bakery, Inc., Savannah, Ga., 
bread; Southern Illinois Milling Co., 
Murphysboro, Ill., wheat flour; South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. New York, 
wheat flour; Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., wheat flour; Sunnyside 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., wheat flour ; 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, 


The Late Major Charlies H. Searing 


practicability of selling single loaves at 
a price other than in even cents. Thus 
it would be necessary to reduce the sell- 
ing price and, consequently, the margin, 
a full cent, if any material benefit were 
to be received by consumers. Whether 
such a reduced margin would be adequate 
to cover the retailer’s cost of doing busi- 
ness, involving salesmen, labor, rent, 
equipment, delivery service, credit and 
other similar items is questionable, and 
could be determined only by a careful 
study of the retailer’s costs and turnover. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office 
as follows: Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, wheat flour; Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., stock feed; Califor- 
nia Peach & Fig Growers, Fresno, Cal., 
bread, crackers and cookies; C. L. Curtis 
Grain & Milling Co., Winters, Texas, 
wheat flour pa | corn meal; Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co, New York, 
wheat flour (three trademarks); Heim- 


semolina made of durum wheat; Vito- 
men Cereal Co., Tacoma, Wash., break- 
fast cereal; Ward Baking Co, New 
York, five trademarks covering bread 
and cakes; R. Winter, Ltd., London, 
Eng., flour, bread, biscuits and cakes. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





WHEAT EXPORTS FROM VLADIVOSTOK 


A Department of Commerce report 
states that a steamer arrived recently in 
the port of Vladivostok with a cargo of 
6,429 tons of wheat from Novorossissk, 
on the Black Sea. This grain was sent 
to the Far East from south Russia by a 
concern known as “Chiieboproduct.” The 
vessel sailed from Novorossissk on Nov. 
18. Eighty wagonloads of western Si- 
berian wheat, which recently arrived in 
Habarovsk addressed to the Far Eastern 
Bank, put an end to the bread crisis 
there. This Siberian wheat is said to be 
superior in quality to the Manchurian 
wheat, hitherto the mainstay of the 
Russian Far East, and is at the same 
time considerably cheaper than the latter. 
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DEATH OF MAJOR SEARING 


President of Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. Dies Suddenly, Following Apparent 
Recovery from Long Illness 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Major Charles H. 
Searing, 73 years old and for 43 years 
head of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., died suddenly on the street 
near his home there at 6:30 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, March 12. For two 
months past Major Searing had bee) 
suffering from influenza, but had r 
cently gained strength and was agai 
able to go to his office. On the evenin 
of his death, he had driven uptow 
from the mill, put his car in the garag 
and started to walk the short distan: 
to his home. Apparently overcome | 
faintness, he sat down on the curb of t! 
street, where death shortly afterwa: 
overtook him. 

He is survived by two brothers, o1 
residing in New York and the other ju 
now ill in a Chicago hospital. 

The funeral was held at 3:30 p.m, 
Sunday, March 16, at Arkansas City, an 
the remains were laid to rest in tl 
Mausoleum. 

Fred B. Goodrich, general manager o 
the Arkansas City company, was at Sa 
Antonio, Texas, en route to Mexic: 
when the news of Major Searing’s deat 
reached him. He began the retur: 
journey home immediately. 

Major Searing was probably the old 
est miller in measure of actual continu 
ous service in the Southwest, and one 
of the oldest in the West. His connec- 
tion with the industry dates from 1879, 
when he purchased a small waterpower 
mill at Arkansas City from A. A. New- 
man, a dry goods merchant, who, until 
his death a few years ago, was there- 
after a constant and intimate business 
associate of Major Searing and was for 
many years president of the milling com- 
pany. Through various changes of part- 
ners and business associates and the 
ownership, at various times, of several of 
the small mills operated by the Arkansas 
City water power, Major Searing gradu- 
ally built up the important enterprise 
of which he was head at the time of his 
death. 

Born in New York in April, 1851, 
Major Searing spent his boyhood in 
that state. In 1874 he was appointed a 
special Indian agent by President Grant, 
and sent to Nebraska to take charge of 
a group of Indians then under govern- 
ment charge in that state: It was while 
there that he formed a friendship with 
S. F. Gilman, a pioneer Nebraska miller, 
later resident of Davenport, Iowa, which 
proved to be lifelong. Major Searing 
was next assigned to take charge of the 
Pawnee tribe of Indians, located in In- 
dian Territory, now Oklahoma, in the 
district immediately south of Arkansas 
City. He continued in the Indian serv- 
ice for nearly five years, retiring to enter 
business in Illinois. After a brief ex- 
perience there, he returned to Arkansas 
City to engage in milling, continuing 
there until his death. 

Major Searing’s title was not a mere 
brevet but was honestly come by, his ap- 
pointment as Indian agent carrying that 
military title. Curiously enough he 
was of Quaker ancestry and it was 
through the interest. of the Friends in 
the welfare of the Indians that he was 
given his first government appointment 


to that service. 
R. E, Srerurne. 


HEAVY SNOWFALL IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The heaviest snow 
in 12 years fell over all of central and 
western Kansas and Nebraska over the 
week end. In the western sections the 
snow lay 18 inches deep on the level. 
Under warmer weather it is melting off 
slowly. Wheat is in exceptionally fine 
condition over the majority of the 
southwestern area, and this final snow 
insures favorable conditions for spring 


growth. 
R. E, Srerxrne. 


CHATTANOOGA WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the warehouse of the Talley Feed 
& Milling Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
loss was estimated at $50,000. The city 
was left in partial darkness by the 
burning of a power line. The cause of 
the fire is unknown. 











Joun Lerrer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills experienced a 
yleasant revival in buying last week, and 
although interest has slowed up the’ past 
few days, @ volume of flour was 
hooked at fairly satisfactory prices. 
Most of the mills shared in this business, 
and a number of bakers and jobbers 
covered their requirements for 60 days 
or more ahead. 

The drop in flour values stimulated in- 
erest, aS many buyers had their ideas 

‘ound certain levels, and when prices 
ent down they figured it a good time 
, cover. Several milling companies re- 
ort having sold more than their output, 
it many were not so fortunate, dispos- 

x of a volume approximating their out- 
it or slightly less. When the market 
-covered a little later it scared some 
f the buyers away, but mills feel that 
here is considerable business in sight, 
nd those who did not come in this time 
ill have to enter the market sooner or 
ter. Mills continue to hold prices at 
rm levels, and refuse to grant conces- 
sions or shade values. They are also 
iolding to strong carrying charges for 
ummer delivery, and anything beyond 60 

lays usually carries a premium over cur- 
ran quotations. 

Shipping instructions are beginning to 
low up. Most mills have a fair amount 
if orders on their books, and complaints 
s to difficulty in obtaining specifications 
re increasing. Representatives are be- 
ng urged by mills to put forth extra 
efforts toward getting buyers to order 
ut flour against old contracts. 

Clears are a little easier, and are not 
moving in very good volume. Scattered 
sales are reported, but buyers in the 
main are looking for attractive prices, 
and this has retarded sales. Export in- 
quiry has been very light, and sales have 
been small and few in number. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
ind outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Marchi18 Year ago 
hort patent, 98-lb 
CORTON recccssccceces $6.45@7.00 $6.45@7.30 
tandard patent ...... 6.20@6.60 6.30@6.75 
second patent ........ 5.95@6.25 6.10@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.30@4.70 5.00@5.20 
‘Second clear, jute.... 3.20@3.40 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


There has been little change in semo- 
linas, although on a few days last week 
there was better inquiry, with scattered 
sales, attributed mainly to lower prices 
being quoted. A few mills experienced 
a slight revival in buying, but no round 
lots were reported booked. Some export 
inquiry was reported from the Continent 
for durum clears, but as bids were gen- 
erally quite low, only few mills man- 
aged to make any sales. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34 @3%c 
lb, bulk,-No. 3 semolina 3@3%c, fancy 
durum patent 34%,@3%c, and durum 
clears $3.30@3.45 bbl, jute, f.o.b., Minne- 
ipolis. 

In the week ending March 15, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 43,- 
950 bbls durum products, compared with 
17,953 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The market underwent little change 
last week, although jobbers notice a 
lightly improved demand for bran. This 
s mainly for immediate shipment, which 
is looked upon as a healthy sign and 
taken as an indication of better inquiry 
in the near future. Offerings of feed 
for immediate delivery are getting scarc- 
er, and some jobbers are asking a pre- 
mium for this shipment. Standard mid- 
dlings have been weak, and inquiry for 
— ht cars has been very light. "Flour 

ae are also quiet, but there ee 
air call for red dog. A redeem- 
ing ioe ieisens of the present situation is 


that city mills are operating at much 
reduced capacity, and there is no pres- 
sure on the market. Country mills are 
offering feed rather freely, but there 
seems to be sufficient demand daily to 
absorb it. The mixed car business is 
also holding up. 

Mills are quoting bran at $22@23 ton, 
standard middlings $21@22, flour mid- 
dlings $25@28, red dog $31@34.50, wheat 
mixed feed $26.50@28, rye middlings $22 
@23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 
March 18 Year ago 
BPAR scccccecescce $21.50@22.00 $28.00@28.50 


Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.50 28.00@28.50 


Flour middlings... 24.00@28.00 30.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@34.00 32.50@34.00 


DEATH OF FLOUR SALESMAN 

The many friends of A. A. Hume will 
regret to hear of his death, which oc- 
curred on March 17 after a brief illness. 
Mr. Hume was taken sick about March 
2, Pneumonia developed later, resulting 
in his death at the Abbott Hospital, Min- 
neapolis. He was born in April, 1871, 
and had been connected with the milling 
business for many years. Since Novem- 
ber, 1923, he had been travelling in Min- 
nesota for the W. J. Jennison Co., and 
previous to that time was with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. for several years, 
covering northern Wisconsin. He is 
survived by his widow and two children. 


NOTES 

M. D. Smith, vice president W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
a week’s business trip to Iowa. 

L. E. Wheeler, district sales manager 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
on a week’s trip through Wisconsin. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., left March 16 on a 
two weeks’ trip to southern markets. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and his family vis- 
ited for several days in Chicago last 
week. 

R. B. Fleming, of the Opsal-Fleming 
Co., feed jobbers, Minneapolis, is expect- 
ed back next week from a _ several 
months’ visit in California. 

Paul T. Rodgers, formerly with the 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., is now associated 
with the Redfield (S. D.) Co-operative 
Mills and will have charge of sales. 

L, A. Stonerod, of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice, and George Finley, of the Chicago 
office, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
spent a few days at the home offices last 
week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 18 as follows: 
sight, $4.28% ; three-day, $4.2814; 60-day, 
$4.26. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 36.90. 

M. L. Countryman, vice president and 
general counsel Great Northern Railroad, 
spoke on “Present Day Transportation 
Problems” at a luncheon held at the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, on March 18. 

J. B. Connell, Harrisburg, Pa., is now 
representing the Claro Milling Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn., in eastern Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding the late Eli Normington, whose 
death occurred recently at Allentown, 
Pa. 

Leslie F. Miller, district sales manager 
in the western states for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has returned from an 
extended western trip, visiting Seattle, 
Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Denver. 

Captain H. L. Getchell has been made 
manager of the doormen and guards of 
the trading floor of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Getchell was 
a member of the police force for 37 
years, and for 23 years served as com- 
mander of the fifth precinct station. 


R. W. Meeker, northwestern repre- 
sentative Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., received an coher’ for 26 machines, 
including scourers, floor jacks, dust col- 
lectors, wheat washers and grain driers, 
for the new 2,500-bbl mill now being 
built for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
at Buffalo. 

Among bakers and mill representa- 
tives attending the bakery production 
managers’ conference being held March 
17-19 at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, are L. F. Bolser, Excelsior 
Baking Co., I. S. Matson, N. A. Matson 
Co., M. A. Gray and F. M. Grout, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., and J. Feist, The 
Fleischmann Co. 

The summer home of Charles S. Pills- 
bury, vice president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., at Ferndale, Lake Minnetonka, 
burned to the ground the night of March 
14. The origin of the fire is not known, 
and the loss is estimated at approxi- 
mately $70,000. The home was one of 
the finest at the lake. It was unoccupied 
at the time of the fire. 


Based on the close, March 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 
1 northern 98c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 85c, 


Roy C. Slocum, who has been manager 
of the Seattle office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is now president of the Coast 
Dakota Flour Co., which succeeded the 
Allen Flour Co., San Francisco. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Slocum are W. V. Byrne 
and C. H. Linn. The company will act 
as wholesale distributors of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. flours in that terri- 
tory. 

The National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is conducting a referen- 
dum vote of its membership to ascertain 
the sentiment toward the policy of durum 
mills quoting semolina on a pound basis. 
It is stated that there has been some 
complaint among macaroni manufactur- 
ers about this change, although it is 
somewhat unusual for an association to 
conduct such a vote. 

The main office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a popular 
place last week for visitors. C. A. Bun- 
nell, manager, and J. J. McNamee, sales 
manager, of the Chicago office, W. H. 
Leederman, southern manager, and J. G. 
Johnson, Cleveland manager, spent sev- 
eral days at headquarters. Mr. Johnson 
was taken ill during his stay, and expects 
to be confined to a Cleveland hospital 
for a few weeks. 

George H. Brown, Minneapolis, gener- 
al agent for the Grand Trunk System 
Canadian National Railways, makes the 
announcement that rates on grain prod- 
ucts published in the Central Freight 
Association Tariff No. 233-B, I.C.C. No. 
1242, issued by Jones, from Milwaukee, 
Wis., via Canada Atlantic Transit Co. 
to New England states, taking Boston 
rate points, will be the same as last year. 
This is a 4c differential under the all- 
rail rates. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, left on March 17 for 
Washington, D, C., to be present at the 
final argument before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission covering a general 
reduction in grain and grain products 
rates to be held on March 20-21. Hear- 
ings were held at Kansas City, Minneap- 
olis, Spokane, San Francisco, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago and Wash- 
ington. It took the Commission 51 days 
to hear this case. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation March 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, D, E and G mills. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Crushers have come down in their ask- 
ing prices, and some are now quoting 
the same as jobbers, namely, $40.50 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Resellers 
and some mills in central and eastern 


1199 


territory are quoting much lower prices, 

and local interests reduced their levels 
to meet that competition. Mills are also 
catching up on orders, and some are be- 
ginning to look around for new business. 
Demand for meal is scattered, and con- 
fined to single car lots to a wide terri- 
tory. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 9-15 ...... 579,600 230,572 40 
Previous week ... 579,600 253,820 44 
Year ago ........ 561,100 346,795 61 
Two years ago... 546,000 252,345 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 276,965 51 
Four years ago... 546,000 223,805 41 
Five years ago... 546,000 294,440 56 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 
neta 298,590 287,280 
230,572 346,795 252,345 
March 8.. 253,820 303,640 232,515 211,075 
March 1.. 235,324 307,355 254,525 202,485 

Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1921 
315,430 
276,695 


March 22 
March 15. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 22. ....+. 1,714 1,070 2,005 
March 15. 1,428 3,285 4,910 4,285 
March 8.. 1,428 2,428 6,270 2,140 
March 1.. 1,657 715 12,780 =. nevee 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 9-15 ...... 324,300 192,632 59 
Previous week .. 388,590 221,090 57 
VORP AGO cccceccee 324,300 179,667 55 
Two years ago... 421,890 199,180 47 
Three years ago.. 414,690 176,120 42 
Four years ago... 424,260 146,520 34 
Five years ago... 422,310 263,670 62 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Feb. 9. 63 71,115 221,004 165,516 1,173 eee 
Feb, 16. 63 71,115 242,659 189,140 1,326 eee 
Feb. 23. 63 71,115 231,889 212,169 612 1,734 
Mech. 1.. 61 70,115 229,613 215,926 561 1,092 
Mch, 8. 59 64,765 221,090 195,782 2,346 4,478 
Mch, 15 


. 45 54,050 192,632179,667 ... 357 
WHEAT . 
Premiums on cash wheat have been 
quite firm, and choice milling grades 
were readily disposed of, mainly to local 
mills. Few interior mills were in the 
market, and only light sales were made 
to eastern mills. There was an increase 
in offerings of medium and lower grades 
on a few days, and holders had to come 
down some in their ideas in order to dis- 
pose of them. Durum wheat of good 
milling type has been scarcer, and there 
was a good demand from mills for the 
choice stuff. They also showed more 
interest in the better medium grades. 
Winter wheat was in light supply and 
strong. Premiums on No. 1 dark north- 
ern were 2@l6c over May, No. 1 north- 
ern May price to 10c over; No. 1 amber 
durum Duluth May price to 13c over, 
No. 1 mixed 5c under to 9c over, No. 1 
durum 5c under to 4c over; No. 1 dark 
hard Montana winter 4@8c over May, 
No. 1 hard May price to 7c over, No. 2 
hard Nebraska 4@4%c over Chicago 
May. 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


March 12 a Ht} ty 27% ett b Sy 16% 
March 13 .... %@1.28% 1.12%@1.17% 
March 14 .... 113% 01.28% 1.12% @1.17% 
March 15 .... 1.14% @1.29% 1.13% @1.18% 
March 17 .... 1.14% @1.29% 1.13% @1.18% 
March 18 .... 1.13% @1.29% 1.11% @1.18% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


Mch. May July Mch. May July 

123..... $1.11% $1.13% 15..... $1.13% $1.14% 

18...06 1.12% 1.18% 17..... 1.13% 1.16 
Boccee 1.12% 1.13% 18..... 1.13% 1.14% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


March 12 ig? 06% @1.14% $1.04% @1.11% 
March 13 . 1.05% @1.13% 1.03% @1.10% 
March 14 .... : 105% @1.13% 1.03% @1.10% 
March 15 .... 106% @1.14% 1.04% @1. is 
March 17 .... 1.07% @1.15 1.05% @1.12 

March 18 .... 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1. 11% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

(Continued on page 1218.) 
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A GENTLE MILLER PASSES 

The sudden death of Major Searing, 
of Arkansas City, last week, brings more 
than a passing sorrow to the many who 
knew him in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness association, and a deeper hurt to the 
hearts of those who had the great good 
fortune to possess his friendship. Al- 
though already well past the allotted 
span of three score years and ten, his 
passing in some way seems untimely, to 
be regretted as that of a man younger 
in years and with life and service ahead 
of him. 

Major Searing was of the type to 
whom a military title, preferably that of 
“major,” seemed to belong by right. 
Honestly come by as a part of his service 
as Indian agent, it yet seemed an essen- 
tial part of his personality. Others, in 
the more than 40 years of his associa- 
tion with millers, might be “mister,” or 
merely Brown, or more intimately “Jim,” 
but in the case of Major Searing, he 
was by nature a “major” and none could 
possibly think of him otherwise. Just 
once, by a member of his family in his 
own home, the writer recalls hearing him 
addressed as “Charles”; not once, in 25 
years of knowing him, did he ever hear 
him addressed or spoken of by his sur- 
name without the prefix “major.” 

His military bearing, even in his ad- 
vanced years, his fine dignity, his uniform 
courtesy, his cleanliness of speech, his 
modest courtliness of manner, and, per- 
haps above all, his kindly and gentle way 
of speaking of others, gained for him a 
distinction among his associates, a dis- 
tinction accorded him in equal degree by 
his friends, his competitors and the new- 
est or oldest “hand” about the mill. 

A man of strong likes and dislikes, 
Major Searing rarely let his preferences 
be known when they were on the negative 
side of the balance. Usually, if criticism 
were due and merited, he would say, 
“Well, sir, now I’ll tell you, I just don’t 
know.” One knew that he did know, 
but that he would rather leave the words 
themselves unsaid. A part of this may 
have been due to his Quaker upbringing; 
more, probably nearly all, was due to his 
being a fine gentleman in thought and 
speech, and he simply did not know how 
to be any other way. 

If ever there shall be made up a roll 
of those millers of these generations who 
best typify what a miller should be for 
the greatest honor of his calling, the 
name of Major Searing will have to be 
not far down from the top of the list; 
and if descriptive words are to be set 
opposite each name, there will have to be 
written following his, “a miller and a 
gentleman.” 


KANSAS CITY 

At the start of last week, new bookings 
were sufficiently active to indicate that 
the improvement of recent weeks would 
be held. With the development of con- 
firmed weakness in wheat, buyers grew 
uncertain of flour values and inquiries 
dropped substantially. With the excep- 
tion of small purchases needed quickly, 
little business passed after Tuesday. 

Flour quotations did not generally re- 
flect the full decline in wheat. A few 
millers scaled prices down as much as 
lsc; about one half the plants in the 
Southwest were 10c lower than the pre- 
ceding week. Others left prices un- 


changed. The entire market, however, 
was down about 20c bbl since a fortnight 
a 


go. 
A decline of $1@1.50 ton in millfeed 
offset the drop in milling mixture costs 
to some extent, and the prospect for 
still further weakness in mill offals made 
millers hesitant about following closely 
the course of wheat. 

As usual under such conditions, the 
relatively small reduction in flour quo- 


tations had an adverse effect on buying. 
Buyers considered only the cost of wheat, 
and, consequently, their ideas of flour 
values were fully 10@15c lower than cur- 
rent asking prices. 

Quotations of mills showed more of a 
variance than usugl. However, no seri- 
ous price cutting developed, most millers 
seemingly having profited by their ex- 
periences of last fall. In general, the 
probable decline in feed was taken into 
consideration in making quotations for 
future delivery. 

Millers welcomed the lower values as 
presaging a substantia! increase in buy- 
ing as soon as a turn in the market be- 
comes apparent. Low stocks in the hands 
of both bakers and jobbers, with com- 
paratively few old contracts left to be 
filled, present a situation which, it is 
believed, will bring revived activity. 

Shipping instructions are materially 
restricted, the production of Kansas City 
mills declining 12,000 bbls for the week. 
This was attributed to the decline in 
prices, which made buyers somewhat cau- 
tious about increasing stocks, and to the 
fact that recent production has about 
filled the requirements of certain classes 
of flour users for the present. 

_Export business showed little revival. 
Best bids for first clear from Europe 
were around $3.85, bulk, Kansas City. 
Some business was done at that figure, 
but a substantial volume could not be 
worked except at even lower prices. The 
same grade sold to the West Indies and 
Central America at $4@4.10, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, with one sale reported at $4.15. 
Few mills reduced their asking prices on 
export grades, and this condition made 
it difficult to transact business. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 15: patent, $5.70@ 
6.40; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.80; straight, 
$5.05@5.60; first clear, $4@4.25; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.20@3.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
March 9-15 ...... 150,900 96,200 63 
Previous week ... 150,900 108,648 72 
VOAP OBO cccccece 132,900 108,043 81 
Two years ago... 114,900 102,101 88 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
March 9-15 ...... 506,430 306,668 60 
Previous week ... 506,430 298,802 59 
Year ago .......- 518,430 290,291 56 
Two years ago... 474,810 311,296 65 

WECO-FORP QUOTES 6660 icdctcsccsses 55.2 
WORFORP GVGTRES. 6 0c ivcticvcnvcces 58 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 21,621 bbls last week, 18,471 in the 
previous week, 11,740 a year ago and 18,- 
194 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 18 reported 
domestic business fair, 37 slow, 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
March 15, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by about 80 mills of the 
Southwest, represented 44 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 52 per cent the 
previous week and 52 per cent in the 
week ending March 1. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
re rr ree 25,895 54 
Previous week ............ 23,810 50 
Be Be ghaveuvans soaenee 25,135 53 
wre PERE OO 64 64 622 c08 ds 38,400 48 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 9-15 ....... 64,620 34,401 53 
Previous week ..... 64,620 35,588 55 
WORE BES cdiccscees 64,620 30,875 47 
Two years ago..... 64,620 37,619 58 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations of March 15, for car lots, 
in 100-lb sacks, per bbl: cream meal, 
$3.90; pearl meal, $3.80; standard meal, 
$3.70; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, 
$27.50@28. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations of March 15: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04@1.22, No. 2 $1.02@1.21, No. 
3 $1@1.20, No. 4 95c@$1.18; soft whea:, 
No. 1 $1.11@1.12, No. 2 $1.09@1.11, No. 
3 $1.06@1.09, No. 4 $1.03@1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 73c, No. 3 71%@ 
72c, No. 4 6944@70c; yellow corn, No. 2 
72@72Y%ec, No. 3 71@72c, No. 4 69%@ 
70%c; mixed corn, No. 2 70%ec, No. 3 
67144 @68c, No. 4 654%4@67téce. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 15, with comparisons: 
r~Receipts— --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 8,450 18,200 100,100 113,750 
Wheat, bus.. 837,000 938,250 575,100 722,250 
Corn, bus.... 728,750 476,250 275,000 228,750 
Oats, bus.... 168,300 210,800 147,000 150,000 
Rye, bus..... A. err 24,200 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 11,000 4,500 28,600 7,800 
Bran, tons... 560 980 6,800 5,820 
Hay, tons.... 7,920 5,424 3,492 2,856 

MILLFEED 


Even more pronounced dullness than 
recently was apparent in the market for 
millfeed in the Southwest last week. Lit- 
tle demand of any character was re- 
ported. Mills were able to dispose of 
part of their supplies in mixed cars, but 
jobbers, mixers and feeders were Alike 
lethargic. 

Offerings were substantial enough to 
cause a decline of $1@1.50 in the mar- 
ket, with shorts relatively weaker than 
bran. However, they were not as bur- 
densome as would generally be expected 
in view of the rate of mill operation and 
the absence of demand. Kansas City 
mills offered a considerable amount of 
track feed which brought low prices, but 
no depressing quantities came from the 
interior, where mills had outlet to the 
Southwest and near-by territory. Kan- 
sas mills continued to get premiums of 
50c@$1 ton on bran, 

Quotations of March 15, sacked, per 
ton, Kansas City: bran, $22.50@23.75; 
brown shorts, $24.50@25; gray shorts, 
$25.50@26. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52lec; ep te via New Orleans 52%éc, 
March seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 68c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%4c, March seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 52%c, March seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%c, via New 
York 6lc; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60%c, via New York 67c; Co enhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%4c, via New York 
67c. 


FIRST CHOICE OF SPACE TO MILLER 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. drew 
first choice of space in the new Kansas 
City Board of Trade Building, last week. 
John W. Cain, sales manager, who rep- 
resented his company at the drawing, is 
keeping the lucky ticket as a souvenir. 

The building will be 13 stories in 
height, with the trading hall on the two 
upper floors. In allotting locations, it 
developed that about a dozen large users 
of space wanted the suite of offices in the 
northeast corner of the eleventh floor. 


March 19, 1924 


In order to settle the controversy, the 
drawing was held, with the Midland com- 
pany winning the desired suite. 

Five large milling companies have 
made definite arrangements to move 
their offices to the new building when it 
is completed about the first of the year. 
Included in these are the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Washburn-Crosby Co. (of the 
Southwest), Rodney Milling Co., and the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. The Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation will retain its 
present quarters in the Security Build- 
ing, three blocks away. The Kansas 
Flour Mills Co, has made no announc:- 
ment of its plans. 


ALMOST A RETAIL BUSINESS 


One afternoon last week, after the 
break in wheat prices, one of the large t 
milling companies in the Southwest r.- 
ceived 23 orders for flour by telegrap!. 
On totaling up the sales, it was found 
that the 23 orders represented only 9:3 
bbls of flour. With the exception of on, 
they were all for mixed cars of flour ar. | 
feed, with 50 or 60 bbls of flour in eac) 


car. 

“When I dug through all the other 
wires and came upon the single ordc: 
for a full car of flour, I felt like I ha 
just landed a 5-lb bass,” the sales mar 
ager of the mill said. 


MUST MARK NET WEIGHT ON FEED 


The law passed a year ago by the Texa 
legislature, making it necessary to mar! 
the net weight of contents on all fee 
sacks sold in that state, is now effective. 
it is announced. 

The law requires that any manufac 
tured feed sold in the state must have 
branded on the sack the net weight, in 
addition to any weight marked on th 
tag. The sacks must contain “100 lbs 
net.” The words “when packed” ar 
immaterial and meaningless, so far as th: 
Texas administration is concerned. 

The fine for violation of the law ranges 
from $25 to $200. 


A MILLER RUNS FOR MAYOR 

While not many people know of him 
as a miller, Albert I. Beach, Republican 
nominee for mayor of Kansas City, has 
a right to that distinction. He is a 
stockholder, director and member of the 
executive board of the Hadley Milling 
Co., Olathe, Kansas, his former home. 
Mr. Beach is related to ex-Governor Her- 
bert Hadley, president of the company. 


NOTES 


Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
Wichita, Kansas, last week. 

J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City last week. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a brief eastern trip. 

M. Lee Marshall, vice president United 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, has 
returned from a business trip to Chicago. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., spent last week 
at the general offices of the company in 
Kansas City. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer and sales 
manager Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, visited in Kansas 
City recently. 

W. P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc.. New York, spent part of last 
week visiting Frank M. Cole, manager 
of the Kansas City office of the company. 

R. B. Hubbard has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, in Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. 

R. Van Evera, flour broker, Kansas 
City, is making an extended tour of the 
South, on pleasure, accompanied by Mrs. 
Van Evera. The length of their stay 
is indefinite. 

J, Hanson, head miller Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, came to Kansas City 
last week to inspect the plant recently 
put into operation by the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co 

The Kansas Central elevator, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, formerly operated by the 
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Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas City, 
has been offered for sale by B. C. Moore, 
receiver for the company. 

WwW. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Sout west), Kansas 
City, who has been in Florida the past 
three weeks on a vacation, will leave 
there for Kansas City on March 17. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon B. Wood, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, announce the birth, 
March 8, of a daughter, whom they have 
named Marilyn Ruth. Mr. Wood is Iowa 
representative of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Missouri farmers have more corn, 
wheat and oats on their farms than at 
this time last year, the state board of 
agriculture says. Wheat conditions in 
the state, March 1, were 75 per cent, 
compared with 82 last year. 


H. V. Nye, formerly vice president and 
general manager Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, is spending two 
weeks in the Southwest. Since his resig- 
nation three months ago he has been 
visiting his former home in Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., who was on his 
vay to Mexico City when he was ad- 

ised of the death of Major C. H. 
‘earing, returned to Arkansas City im- 
aediately, and arrived in time for the 
funeral. 

B, F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
as) Milling Co., has returned from a 
vusiness trip to the East. He said that 
ie found bakers in the East, especially in 
Pennsylvania, more in the mood to buy 
future flour requirements than for sev- 
‘ral months. 

Otis B. Durbin, flour broker, Kansas 
City, attended the opening of the Win- 
kelman Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn., last 
week, and went from there on a general 
castern trip. He expects to be away 
ibout two weeks. Frank Chandler, Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City, accom- 
panied him to Memphis. 


About 60 members and guests of the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club at- 
tended the “party” given by the club 
at the K. C. A, C, March 8. A number 
of bakers were among the guests. Sev- 
eral acts of entertainment and two box- 
ing matches were given, and light re- 
freshments were served. 


George A. Camors, New Orleans, has 
been appointed export agent for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
and South America. He will continue to 
live in New Orleans. Mr. Camors, who 
was formerly with J. B. Camors & Co., 
spent most of last week in Kansas City. 
He has had about 40 years’ experience as 
« flour broker. - 


The annual banquet of the night mill- 
ing school in Kansas City, Kansas, will 
he held at the Grund Hotel, March 19, 
according to I. B. Morgan, director. 
The school is the largest in the world of 
its kind, and has been in existence for 
several years. The banquet is held at 
the close of each school year, and men 
prominent in milling throughout the 
United States usually attend as guests. 


It has been announced that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing on 
the protest of the North Kansas City 
Development Co. against cancellation of 
switching absorption to that district by 
the Missouri Pacific and Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas railroads, had been post- 
poned indefinitely. The hearing was first 
set for March 17, but the plaintiffs were 
not ready. While the case is pending, 
the revised tariff is not effective. 


The Saturday afternoon meeting of op- 
erative millers employed at plants in the 
vicinity of Kansas City, held March 8, 
resulted in the forming of a permanent 
organization, known as District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers. P. 
H. Lawson, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was elected chairman. Meetings 
and discussions will be held on Saturday 
afternoons every two or three months. 
The organization has about 60 charter 
members. 


The Italian economist, Dr. Morandi, of 
the Italian College of Agriculture, at 
Milan, estimates that Italy will need to 
import 36,743,000 bus wheat during the 
present cereal year ending June 30, 1924, 
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SALINA 

No appreciable gain was reported by 
millers last week, but sales continued 
fair. Shipping directions slowed up 
somewhat, but millers maintained an op- 
timistic outlook. Prices dropped slightly, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, being 
quoted: fancy short patent, $6.10@6.40; 
95 per cent, $5.70@5.90; straight grade, 
$5.55@5.70. 

Very little wheat was moving from the 
country, due to bad roads and opening 
up of farm work. 

Feed demand was reported only fair, 
with prices slightly lower. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@ 
1.35; gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 7-18 ....ccccccccces 18,027 45 
Previous week ......++++. 19,037 47 


Grain inspections at the Salina staticn 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 58 cars; corn, 156; bar- 
ley, 3; kafir, 1; seed, 14; oats, 2; milo, 1. 

NOTES 

The Western Star Mill Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of its new turbine, 
which furnishes about a third of the 
power necessary to operate the mill. 

W. A. Bunty, manager Claflin (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, which was_ recently 
taken over by the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., visited the Salina Board of 
Trade last week. 

The Robinson Milling Co. has let a 
contract for the erection of six concrete 
grain storage bins, of 200,000 bus ca- 
pacity. The piling contract previously 
let brings the total cost of the bins to 
$47,000. - 


ATCHISON 

Sales were rather spotted last week, 
according to Atchison millers. Many 
buyers were attracted by the break, while 
others seem to have adopted the policy 
of buying only when forced to. The sales 
reported would average ubout 70 per cent 
of capacity. 

Mills operated nearly to capacity, 
helped by a good flow of shipping direc- 
tions. A total of 23,400 bbls was manu- 
factured, compared with 24,600 for the 
preceding week. 

Prices on both flour and feed were 
weaker. Bran sold at $24 ton and shorts 
at $27, basis Missouri River points. 
Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.60@5.80 and straight grades at $5.25 
@5.50, basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri River 
points; short patent soft wheat flour $6 
@6.40, and straight grades $5.50@5.75, 
same basis. 


OMAHA 
Millers in this territory say that con- 
ditions surrounding the flour trade have 
improved somewhat, although they are 
not so satisfactory as they were the mid- 
dle of February. Mills generally are not 
operating at full capacity. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 9-15 ........ 24,900 17,238 69 
Previous week ..... 24,900 23,756 95 
VeO? QBO .vcscccese 23,100 19,443 84 
Two years ago..... 18,000 19,490 107 


WHEAT IN EXCHANGE FOR FIOUR 


J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, says: 

“A few of our millers have written in 
asking if the custom of taking wheat at 
the mill in exchange for flour, and then 
holding the flour in storage to be taken 
out at the convenience of the customer, 
is a violation of the warehouse law. The 
Nebraska railway commission says: ‘If 
at the time of the delivery of the grain 
the farmer loses all possession of his 
grain and becomes the possessor of so 
much flour, it is not a warehouse trans- 
action. . . . Such flour may be held in 
storage by the mill or may be taken by 
the farmer at the time. You can see 
by this that all a mill needs to do is to 
mark the grain ticket with so many 


bushels of wheat received for exchange 
for so many pounds of flour, and then 
credit the farmer on the books with that 
amount of flour, which may be taken out 
as the customer wills.” 


NOTES 


J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, has moved his of- 
fices to the fifth floor of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange Building. 

There was a fairly liberal movement 
of corn to this market last week, but the 
movement of wheat and oats was light. 
Most of the wheat now coming in is of 
the better grades of hard winter. Most 
of the corn is grading No. 3. Much of 
it is mixed. 

According to the report of the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Live Stock Estimates, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, March 1 reserves of wheat in Ne- 
braska were less than half the usual, 
and stocks of corn, oats and barley were 
above normal. About 18 per cent of 
the wheat crop, or 5,650,000 bus, was on 
Nebraska farms March 1, compared with 
11,369,000 a year ago, and a five-year 
average of 11,700,000 bus. About 68 per 
cent has been or will be shipped out of 
the county, against 73 per cent last year. 

Leion Lesuir. 


OKLAHOMA 

President Coolidge’s order for an in- 
creased tariff on wheat and flour, which 
becomes effective in April, appears not to 
have affected the attitude of flour mills 
of Oklahoma and Texas toward business 
during the rest of the crop year. Opin- 
ion is divided among millers as to the 
effect of the increased tariff on this ter- 
ritory. Those who believe that it will be 
of no material benefit to the wheat grow- 
ers of the Southwest openly advocate 
an open market on Canadian wheat, to 
the end that the Canadian crop may be 
marketed and absorbed, and mills given 
a chance to get squared away for busi- 
ness in open competition on the new crop. 

The retail flour trade during the week 
continued to exhibit increased strength, 
but it has not yet approached normal, 
and, in the opinion of millers, cannot un- 
til another crop is raised and econon ic 
conditions generally have been adjusted. 
Mills are operating at a little more than 
50 per cent of capacity. The week de- 
veloped little or no new export businecs. 
Importers in many of the markets these 
mills have served report Canadian flour 
selling at prices that Oklahoma and 
Texas millers cannot meet. “Canadian 
flour is being rushed into all the markets 
of the world,” a miller says. 

The millfeed movement continued 
rather brisk, but there was little evidence 
of jobbers and wholesalers laying in 
stocks. The price decrease averaged $1 
ton, causing straight bran to sell at 
around $1.40 per 100 lbs, mill-run at 
$1.50, gray shorts $1.70, corn chops at 
$1.75 and corn meal in 25-lb bags at 
58c. Short patent hard wheat flour 
brought $6.30@6.60 bbl. 

Market declines practically stopped the 
movement of wheat in western Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle. Only a few 
Texas and Oklahoma millers were in the 
market, but dealers had numerous offers 
at bargain prices. The decline found 
millers and dealers with very little extra 
wheat on hand. Tracks at Fort Worth 
were singularly clear of grain. The de- 
cline of 2c bu in corn toward the end 
of the week did not excite extra buying, 
but served to impress the belief of the 
trade that millers and feeders are well 
supplied. 

The second snow of March, which was 
warm and penetrating and unaccompa- 
nied by wind, and five to eight inches 
deep in many places, is said by grain 
men to have practically raised the grow- 
ing condition of wheat to 100 per cent. 
This view was expressed particularly by 
dealers in southwestern Oklahoma and 
northwestern Texas. 


NOTES 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. is 
installing a conduit system, consisting 
of a 200 h-p synchronous motor, a 75 h-p 
induction motor and 10 smaller motors. 
John Kroutil, president, and Frank 


Foltz, secretary, Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, and George Sohlberg, president 
Acme Milling Co., were among Oklahoma 


millers who attended the meeting in 
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Wichita last week of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club. 

Oklahoma millers learned with regret 
of the death of Major Searing of the 
Arkansas City Milling Co., who was well 
known among pioneer millers and grain 
dealers of this state. The Arkansas City 
company has a line of elevators in north- 
ern Oklahoma. 

A report from Fort Worth says that 
the Kimball Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
has bought additional space in Fort 
Worth for the erection of its plant, and 
that the plans call for a mill as well as 
a terminal elevator. The company’s site 
now consists of six blocks. 


D. A. Willburn has resigned as man- 
ager of the foreign sales department of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. 
The business of that department here- 
after will be conducted by Morris Wil- 
kins, general sales manager, assisted by 
A. Zubieta, who has been on the foreign 
sales staff for several months. 


In Texas, recently, charters were is- 
sued to Schott’s Bakery, Inc., Houston, 
capital stock $125,000, incorporators 
Frank Schott, H. J. Schott, William L. 
Richter and H. J. Richter; and the 
American bakery, Austin, capital stock 
$5,000, incorporators N. T. Presly, Julia 
C. Douglas, J. E. Howze and J. L. Taff. 

A decline of four points, from 86 to 
82, in the growing condition of winter 
wheat from Dec. 1 to March 1 is shown in 
a recent report of the state board of 
agriculture. Percentages of normal in 
the several sections of the state range 
from 85 to 81. An area of 3,322,000 
acres of wheat, or a decrease of 11 per 
cent from last year, is estimated. The 
supply of 1923 wheat in hand in the 
state is estimated at 2,287,000 bus, or 
6.3 per cent of the crop, as against 8 
per cent on the same date last year, 13 
per cent in 1922 and 23 per cent in 1921. 


COLORADO 


Conditions in the flour market in Colo- 
rado last week showed little change from 
those of the previous one. Buyers are 
indifferent regarding increasing their 
commitments except as their old con- 
tracts are ordered out. Prospects for 
higher flour prices have been severely 
dimmed by the sharp decline in wheat. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard patent $5.10@5.20, self-rising 
flour $6.10@6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

During the early part of the week the 
millfeed market was weak, and mills were 
having considerable difficulty in placing 
their supplies at satisfactory prices. 
However, in the last two or three days a 
considerable improvement was noted in 
outside markets as well as locally. Mill- 
feed on March 14 was selling at $26 ton, 
f.o.b.. Denver and Colorado common 
points. White bran, 10c per 100 lbs more. 


DENVER EXCHANGE MEETING 


The Denver Grain Exchange held its 
annual meeting on the evening of March 
10 at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Leo H. 
Connell, assistant manager Rocky Moun- 
tain Grain Co., Denver, was elected presi- 
dent; C. B. Rader was re-elected secre- 
tary; Robert Quest, of the Ayres Mer- 
cantile Co., was elected vice president; 
N. A, Anderson, of the Anderson Hay 
Co., was re-elected second vice president; 
J. W. Cook was elected treasurer. Two 
new directors were chosen, Robert Quest 
and J. W. Cook; the rest of the board 
remains the same as last year. 

The exchange enjoyed a very successful 
year, as the report of the secretary 
showed an increase of 9.39 per cent on 
inbound shipments and 15.29 per cent on 
outbound. Approximately 1,300 more 
cars were handled than in the previous 
year. 





The ratio of the number of sheep to 
population in the United States has de- 
clined since 1884, From 1899 to 1903 
there were about five sheep for every 
“- people. Ten years later there were 
only four. From 1919 to 1923 there were 
only 2.8 sheep for every eight people, 
or about one third of a sheep per person, 
Nevertheless, the total production of 
wool has remained practically constant, 
owing to increase in the weight of the 
fleeces. Per capita consumption of wool 
has been maintained by great increases 
in imports. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour sales last week were exceptional- 
ly scarce, and business slacker than for 
some time. Jobbers apparently were 
more anxious to dispose of their holdings 
than to take on further supplies, and 
sales to the baking trade were practically 
insignificant. 

There was a general decline in prices 
of 25@35c, although some mills did not 
seem disposed to follow the downward 
trend. This was chiefly the case among 
interior mills, which possibly draw their 
supplies direct from farmers. Although 
wheat option prices have receded to some 
extent, premiums did not follow suit, 
and this fact, coupled with the recent 
decline in feed prices, may have had an 
effect on flour prices. 

Representatives of spring wheat and 
southwestern mills generally reported 
sales as limited. Cracker bakers ap- 
peared to be fairly well stocked, but 
purchased limited amounts when liberal 
prices were offered. 

Clears have been freely offered in 
quantities ranging from single cars to as 
high as 5,000 bbls, but with little de- 
mand reported even at price concessions. 
Export business is practically negligible, 
few inquiries have been received, and no 
sales consummated, 

The rye flour situation has been ex- 
tremely dull, although a few brokers re- 
port fair sales of white and medium 
grades. Shipping instructions are only 
fair. While stocks are not burdensome, 
amounts under contract are said to be 
sufficient for several weeks’ demand. 
White was quoted at $3.70@4 bbl, me- 
dium at $3.50@3.80, and dark at $3.15 
@3.35. 

Demand for semolinas the past few 
days has practically been on a parity 
with that of the previous week. Buying 
has been limited to a few scattered cars 
for present needs. Shipping directions 
on old orders continue good. Prices have 
declined %@%c, and No. 2 standard 
semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, No. 3 
semolina 34%,@3%e, fancy durum patent 
34% @3%c, and durum straight at 2% 
@3c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.95@6.35, 
standard patent $5.60@6, first clear 
$4.45@4.90, second clear $3.35@3.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 95 per 
cent patent $5.10@5.60, straight $4.75@ 
5.05, first clear $4.25@4.50; soft winter 
patent $5.20@5.55, standard patent $4.90 
@5.15, straight $4.70@4.90, first clear 
$4.30@4.60, 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 9-15 ....... 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 
WOOP GOO ccocsccces 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 76 

MILLFEED 


There has been a steady decline in feed 
prices. Spring bran and standard mid- 
dlings are $1@1.50 ton easier, with flour 
middlings approximately 50c lower. 
Buyers of all classes have practically 
shown little interest. Mixers were also 
out of the market, and are fairly well 
stocked to cover immediate requirements. 
Mills seem to have plenty of feed avail- 
able to offer, but are not quoting prices 
to any great extent, except on large lots. 

Spring bran was quoted at $24@25 
ton, hard winter bran $26@27, soft win- 
ter bran $26@27, standard middlings 
$23.75@24.50, flour middlings $27@28, 
and red dog $31.50@34, 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat is 
light, but small offerings enabled re- 


ceivers to maintain premiums at about 
the same basis throughout the week. 
Red winters and springs were scarce, 
despite the decline in futures. Receipts 
for the week were 223 cars, against 238 
the previous week, and 147 last year. 
Shipping sales were 128,000 bus, against 
87,000 the previous week. No. 1 hard 
was May price to 4c over, No. 2 hard Ic 
under to 3c over, No. 3 hard Ic over to 
2c under, No. 1 yellow hard May price 
to 2c over, No. 2 yellow %c under to %c 
over, and No, 3 yellow hard 1@3c under. 
No. 1 red 1@2c over, and No. 2 red 
May price to le over. The latter sold 
at $1.12, with No. 1 hard $1.08@1.15% 
and No, 2 hard $1.05%@1.15%, depend- 
ing upon quality and color. No. 1 north- 
ern spring brought $1.22, and No. 2 dark 
northern $1.20. 

Daily closing prices for May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept 
March 8 ....... $1.11% $1.11% $1.12 
March 10 ....... 1.10 1.10% 1.11 
BENGE EB secceus 1.09% 1.09% 1.10% 
Mavek 18 ....00% 1.06% 1.07% 1.07% 
DEE EE ovccaes 1.06 1.06% 1.07 
March 14 ....... 1.05% 1.06% 1.07% 
Maroh 16 .....0- 1.06% 1.07% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn had a break and moved ir- 
regularly, with a narrowing of the dis- 
counts on low grades, as compared with 
the May of 3@4c of late, despite the 
lighter receipts. Industries and elevator 
interests were the best buyers. Shipping 
receipts were light, 781 cars, against 
1,740 the previous week, and 1,178 last 
year. Shipping sales were 177,000 bus 
for the week, against 282,000 the pre- 
vious week. There were deliveries of 
10,000 bus on March contracts. No. 3 
mixed closed at 75@76c, No. 4 mixed 
734%,@74c, No. 5 mixed 72%4c, No. 6 
mixed 704%@71%c; No. 3 yellow 754%@ 
764%4c, No. 4 yellow 734%@74%e, No. 5 
yellow 72@72%c, No. 6 yellow 71%c; 
No. 3 white 76c, No. 4 white 734%@ 
74%4c, No. 5 white 72% @73c. 

Oats sold relatively closer to the May, 
with a better eastern demand and with 
sales of 400,000 bus to go into store. 
Receipts for the week 455 cars, against 
823 the previous week and 410 last year. 
No. 2 white closed at 4@4éc over May, 
at 464%,@4ic; No. 3 white, 4c over to 
%c under May, closing at 454% @46\%c. 

Rye receipts 77 cars, against 46 the 
previous week and 39 last year. No. 2 
closed at %@%c under May, the latter 
being 67%c at the close on March 15. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn goods has improved, 
and buying was brisk. In one or two 
instances it was reported that business 
had never been so govd at this season of 
the year. Export business on bolted 
meal is also said to be picking up. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.05 per 100 lbs, 
white and yellow corn meal $1.95, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.95, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.95, oatmeal $2.90, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.60 per 90-lb sack. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 135, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

c-Receipts— --Shipments— 
9 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 213 288 153 286 


Wheat, bus.... 482 352 218 302 
Corn, bus...... 1,618 2,409 899 1,121 
Oats, bus...... 1,430 1,278 1,114 1,634 
Rye, bus....... 65 58 16 134 
Barley, bus.... 165 229 92 110 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The oil meal market was quiet, al- 
though a little better demand was report- 
ed in some instances, and shipping direc- 
tions were . Crushers were kept 
fairly busy filling old contracts, and 
apparently have sufficient of these on 
hand to keep up a steady production for 


some days. Supplies of flaxseed seem to 
be getting scarce, and there is apt to be 
a shortage within the next few weeks. 
Prices declined about $1 during the past 
week, and oil meal was quoted at #1@ 
42,50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Cottonseed 
meal prices showed little change, and 
43 per cent, f.o.b., Chicago, was quoted 
at Be ton, 41 per cent at $44.50, and 
36 per cent at $42. 


QUAKER OATS CO.’8 ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Quaker Oats Co., held at Chicago, 
March 14, Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., was 
elected to the board of directors, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
George B. Douglas. 


ILLINOIS FLOUR PROPOSAL 


The superintendent of purchases and 
supplies, department of public works 
and buildings, Springfield, Ill., will open 
bids on March 19, 1924, for supplies of 
hard and soft wheat flour, rye flour, 
graham flour, whole wheat flour, bran 
and middlings, flour to be shipped in 
98-lb cotton sacks, graham in 98-lb cot- 
tons, rye flour in 98-lb cottons, bran and 
middlings in 100-lb cotton sacks. Bid- 
ders must send samples. Quantities 
wanted and institutions are as follows: 

Alton State Hospital, 300 bbls hard 
wheat flour, 5 bbls graham flour, 5 bbls 
rye flour; Anna State Hospital, 550 bbls 
flour; Illinois School for the Blind, 20 
bbls hard wheat flour, 8 bbls soft wheat 
flour; St. Charles School for Boys, 250 
bbls flour, 12 bbls soft wheat flour, 6 
bbls graham flour; Chicago State Hos- 
pital, 1,000 bbls wheat flour, 1 ton bran, 
1 ton middlings; Chester State Hospital, 
10 tons wheat bran, 4 bbls soft wheat 
flour; Illinois School for the Deaf, 100 
bbls flour for bread, 10 bbls soft wheat 
flour for pastry; Dixon State Hospital, 
4 tons bran, 400 bbls hard wheat flour, 
20 bbls soft wheat flour, 10 bbls graham 
flour; Elgin State Hospital, 20 tons 
bran, 800 bbls flour, 70 bbls graham, 20 
tons middlings; Illinois State Farm, 6 
bbls flour; State Training School for 
Girls, 135 bbls flour; Illinois Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, 25 bbls flour; Jackson- 
ville State Hospital, 800 bbls wheat flour 
in 98-lb sacks, 15 bbls graham flour; 
Kankakee State Hospital, 1,125 bbls 
wheat flour, 6 bbls rye flour, 15 bbls 

raham flour; Lincoln State School and 

lony, 600 bbls flour, 25 tons wheat 
shorts, 25 tons wheat bran, to be shipped 
to Grigg station; Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, 85 bbls spring wheat flour, 10 
bbls winter wheat flour, 2 bbls graham 
flour, 1 bbl rye flour, 2 bbls whole wheat 
flour; State Penitentiary, 900 bbls wheat 
flour; Southern Illinois Penitentiary, 
550 bbls flour, 3 bbls whole wheat flour; 
Peoria State Hospital, 850 bbls standard 
flour, 10 bbls rye flour, 12 tons wheat 
bran; Illinois State Reformatory, 450 
bbls hard wheat flour, 50 bbls graham 
flour; Illinois Soldiers’ and _ Sailors’ 
Home, 125 bbls hard wheat flour, 40 bbls 
soft wheat fleur; Watertown State Hos- 
esa 600 bbls wheat flour, 5 bbls gra- 
am flour; Illinois Woman’s Prison, 12 
bbls wheat flour for bread; for imme- 
diate shipment, Soldiers’ Widows’ Home, 
23 bbls hard wheat flour. 


LIQUIDATION OF WHEAT 


Liquidation in wheat by large eastern 
holders who have been a factor in the 
market for months, due to disappoint- 
ment over the showing of farm reserves 
and available supplies generally, coupled 
with larger available stocks in all posi- 
tions, these being practically the same as 
last year, carried wheat prices down 7c 
and rye 6%c with a semidemoralized 
feeling. The average speculator has 
taken the selling side because prices of 
domestic wheat are considered 10c out 
of line as compared with Canadian, in 
view of the rate of exchange. 

The decline brought a partial readjust- 
ment of values between domestic and 
Canadian wheats, but the refusal of the 
Canadian market to stand still while Chi- 
cago declined brought only partial read- 
justment, although at the close on March 
15 wheat futures at Chi were off 
4%@5i4c, with May leading. Winnipeg 
showed declines of only 2c, while 
durum wheat at Duluth was off 4%c 
and Minneapolis prices 34% @3%c lower 
than a week ago. 

It will take a long time under such 
conditions to bring about a complete re- 
adjustment, and to put the United States 
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wheat markets on a basis where they e+ 
compete in Europe. 

Buying of 5,000,000 bus wheat futures 
in Chicago and Winnipeg against export 
sales of cash wheat, mostly Manitobas, 
was a strengthening influence toward 
the last, but there is a distrustful fee] 
ing, despite the heavy liquidation and 
decline. Removal of the farm reserves, 
mill and elevator stocks, and the advance 
in the import duty have placed the trade 
in a position where crop reports and 
Washington news are to be relied on 
There is damage reported in the Midd 
West, but good crop prospects in th 
Southwest offset claims of injury i 
other sections. 

Corn has dropped 4%c from the pre 
vious week’s high, with the May down t. 
almost 77c, the lowest in several month 
with liquidation on, as the market ha 
become overbought. Cash demand is no 
following futures, despite the decreas 
of 997,000 bus in receipts at Chicago an: 
of 3,242,000 bus at primary market 
for the week. Total receipts at th 
primaries last week were the largest a 
this time in five years, being sufficien! 
for all requirements. 

There has been a disappearance o 
practically 2,000,000,000 bus corn thi 
season, or the same as last year. Ther 
are fewer cattle and more hogs an 
sheep on feed than last year, as indicat 
ed by shipments from leading live stock 
markets in the past eight months, 


FUTURE TRADING HEAVIEST FOR YEAR 


The week’s decline in grain prices re- 
sulted in closing out an immense volume 
of old commitments, and made the vol- 
ume of trading the largest of the year 
in Chicago, which is handling about 86 
per cent of the wheat trading of all 
markets. The total business in all grains 
was 278,830,000 bus, compared with 151,- 
852,000 the previous week. The biggest 
day in wheat was over 43,000,000 bus, 
and in corn 29,241,000. 

Wheat prices are down to the lowest 
since last August, and there is practical- 
ly no profit in any holdings of futures. 


NOTES 


L, J. Weitzman, Weitzman Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago on March 12. 


James D. Sloan, retail baker, Chicago, 
recently fell from a ladder, breaking 
both legs. 

Carl Schinkee, manager Bisbee Lin- 
seed Co., Chicago Heights, left March 
14 on an eastern trip. 


B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was in Chicago March 
12 calling on the trade. 


C. W. Dilworth, Chicago flour broker, 
will move his office to 844 Rush Street 
within the next few days. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., 
after spending two days at Minneapolis, 
returned to Chicago March 14. 

Max Wolfarth, president Heissler & 
Junge Baking Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip to Florida. 


R. Goerz, president Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, visited his com- 
pany’s connections in Chicago last week. 

William Seip, president Charles Seip 
Baking Co., South Chicago, has returned 
from a pleasure trip to Cuba and 
Florida. 


George Shields, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, has returned to his office 
after being home for several days with 
bronchitis. 


Leslie R. Olsen, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago en route to the mill from an 
eastern trip. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, general manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., visited 
the Chicago and Wisconsin branch offices 
of the company on March 10-11. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spent March 11-12 at 
Indianapolis in conference with T. S. 
Blish, president elect of the association. 

C. M. Brown, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, called at this office on March 14, en 
route to the mill from a Michigan trip. 

H, C. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y., general 
eastern representative Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent March 12 in 
this market, and left later on a southern 
trip. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
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Minn., is issuing a weekly bulletin to 
its sales force, quoting the daily cash 
wheat market and general flour condi- 
tions. 

Harry F. Weaver, chief chemist Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, spent the early part of last week in 
this market. He left later on an east- 
ern trip. 

J. H. Maddock has been engaged by 
the Eagle Roller Mills, New Ulm, Minn., 
as Wisconsin representative. He was 
formerly with the Quaker Oats Co. in 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago will hold its next regular meeting at 
the University Club on March 26. C. C. 
\nthon, Chicago manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., is president. 

Harold Lindborg, chemist, formerly 
connected with the Weitzman Milling Co. 
when that concern was located in Chica- 
ro, is now associated with Al’s Bake 
Shop, Sixty-ninth and Aberdeen streets. 


William S. Weiss, manager-secretary, 
a Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was 
in Chicago March 13 and called on the 

mmpany’s local representative, E. G. 
ahl. He was returning to the mill 
rom an eastern trip. 

Fred Becker, president Pfaffman Egg 
Noodle Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent some 

ys in Chicago last week calling on 

he grocery trade. He also visited F. A. 
!lamilton, local representative of the 
‘linneapolis Milling Co. 

Sickness and accident have played 
havoe among the sales force of the local 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co. J. J. 
Vessley had the misfortune to break 
his leg on March 12, and is now in St. 
\nthony’s Hospital. G. W. Dwyer, who 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
on March 7, is still in the hospital, but 
reported getting along nicely. C. L. 
Miller underwent a minor operation on 
Feb. 25, but is now out of the hospital 
ind has returned to his home. 


MILWAUKEE 


With spring wheat patent brought 
down 15¢ bbl, and Kansas patent 20c, 
by the break in wheat, it might have 
been expected that the flour trade would 
suffer, but the net results of the week, 
so far as mills were concerned, pointed 
neither to a decline nor an improvement. 
So far in March, more business has been 
done by the mills than in the correspond- 
ing periods of January and February, 
which is accepted as a favorable sign. 
The absence of a desirable quota of 
shipping directions has been the main 
concern of mills. Production has suf- 
fered thereby, although it is at least 
equal to the average of a year ago. 

The decline in prices has brought the 
level back to that in effect before the 
recent advance in wheat caused an ad- 
vance in flour which happened to corre- 
spond with the latest decline. The rela- 
tive weakness in millfeed prices served 
to stabilize flour to a certain extent. 
Mills quoted fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent on March 15 at 
$6.50@7 bbl, standard patent at $6.25@ 
6.60, and straight at $6@6.45, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Interest in clear flour seems to be 
lacking momentarily, although there is 
little of any grade being offered by 
local mills, their production being ab- 
sorbed to a large extent by standing or- 
ders. Second clear is admittedly slow of 
sale, but not more so than for some time. 
Prices are largely nominal at a slight 
reduction. Fancy clear was quoted on 
March 15 at $5@5.40 bbl, first clear at 
$4.95@5.15, and second at $3.60@4.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The spread between spring and Kan- 
sas patents widened slightly in the re- 
adjustment of prices to compensate for 
the break in wheat. In the local cash 
market, the decline in hard winter was 
somewhat heavier than in spring wheat. 
Kansas patent has been subjected to 
rather keen price competition from south- 
western mills in this market, and it did 
not help matters any to encounter the 
past week’s break all along the line. 
Established trade placed some moderate 
orders for small lots on a spot basis, 
but shipping directicns on old orders 
and contracts showed no improvement. 
A fair trade was reported by jobbers to 
retail bakers and grocers, Mills quoted 
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fancy brands of hard winter wheat pat- 
ent on March 15 at $6.20@6.60, standard 
patent at $5.85@6.35, straight at $5.60 
@6.10, and first clear at $5@5.40, in 98- 
lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 9-15 ....... 12,000 2,000 16 
Previous week ..... 13,000 ecco oe 
Last year ......... 16,000 1,000 7 
Two years ago..... 16,000 7,000 44 
Three years ago.... 24,000 5,900 25 
Four years ago..... 24,000 10,000 42 
Five years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 

RYE FLOUR 


Considerable weakness developed in 

e flour prices as the result of the 
sharp break in cash and option rye values 
in sympathy with wheat and a marked 
falling off in export demand. Flour 
trade, however, suffered little in conse- 
quence, as business has been relatively 
quiet for a number of weeks. Something 
akin to a buying movement several weeks 
ago is believed likely to have covered re- 
quirements for the time being, and in- 
quiry has been rather slack, with sales 
below par. Wisconsin ‘mills are apply- 
ing production on shipping instructions, 
but have not been selling anew to the 
same extent, so that they are gradually 
catching up on back orders. Export 
call has fallen off sharply. Prices were 
marked down 5@10c bbl, but have stead- 
ied appreciably with the later recovery 
in the general tone of rye. Pure white 
was quoted on March 15 at $4@4.10 bbl, 
straight at $3.85@4, and dark at $3.60@ 
3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN FLOUR 


Hopes of a better demand for corn 
cereals improved with the weak trend 
of the corn market, but outside of that, 
there is nothing new to say concerning 
conditions. Mills have held cereal prices 
at nominally an unchanged level all 
through the wide swings in the cash and 
option market, and for a time corn 
goods undoubtedly appeared cheap in 
comparison. Some sales have been put 
through, but customers could be attract- 
ed only by such low prices that they rep- 
resented no profit, and ofttimes a loss. 
If the past week’s developments mean a 
shaking down of the corn market to a 
basis more commensurate with other 
grains, there is hope that corn millers 
will be able to effect some business. 
Nominal asking prices on March 15, in 
car lots, 100-Ib sacks, at mill, are $1.95 
@2 for corn flour, $1.90@1.95 for corn 
meal, and $1.95@2 for corn grits. 


MILLFEED 
Disappointment over the lack of the 
customary late winter demand is ex- 
pressed in all quarters. In fact, condi- 
tions are such that prices have taken a 
further dip. Spot bran is fully $1 low- 
er than last week, and deferred is down 
50c. Middlings remain weak, with spot 
and deferred off 50c. Flour middlings 
declined correspondingly. This has come 
about mainly through the activities of 
resellers, who have a poor outlet and rel- 
atively ample supplies. Mills are in a 
fairly comfortable position, but are 
obliged to yield to the general condition. 
Deferred offerings are held at a pre- 
mium over spot. Mills on March 15 
quoted standard bran at $24@24.50 ton, 
winter bran $26.50@27.50, standard fine 
middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings 
$26.50@27.50, red dog $31@33, hominy 
feed $33.50, rye feed $21@22, reground 
oat feed $13, old process oil meal #43@ 
43.50, cottonseed meal $42@47, and glu- 
ten feed $34.40, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
CASH GRAIN 
Wheat closed 5@6c lower, outside for 
hard and soft winters. Receipts, 39 cars; 
previous week, 39; last year, 31. Of- 
ferings light and demand fair, milling 
and shipping. Basis steady and un- 
chan for winters; reduced Ic on 
spring. Dark at liberal premiums over or- 
dinary. No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed 
at $1.20@1.25, No. 2 $1.18@1.23, No. 3 
$1.16@1.21; No. 1 hard winter $1.09@ 
1.12, No. 2 $1.07@1.11, No. 3 $1.03@1.06; 
No. 1 red winter $1.07@1.09, No. 2 $1.06 
@1.07, No. 3 $1.03@1.06; No. 1 mixed 
a No. 2 $1.02@1.12, No, 3 $1 
1.11. 


Rye closed 5c lower. Receipts, 24 
cars; previous week, 45; last year, 41. 
Market again firmer under better ship- 
ping demand and with stronger futures, 
due to export improvement. Cash basis 
easier and %c lower; No. 2 1%c under 
May price. Demand again fair and of- 
ferings light. No. 1 closed at 66%¢c, 
No. 2 664% @66%4c, No. 3 64% @65%c, 
No. 4 60@63c. To arrive market, March 
15: No. 2, 30 days, 6644c. 

Corn closed 2@8c lower. Receipts, 
$38 cars; previous week, 730; last year, 
322. Market weak; receipts moderate 
and demand slow, shipping inquiry at 
low ebb and industries taking only mod- 
erate quantities. Cash basis easy, and 
moist samples discounted further. White 
back at same basis as yellow. No. 3 
white closed at 754% @/76c; No. 3 yellow, 
75@76c; No. 3 mixed, 74@75c. 

Oats closed 14%c lower. Receipts, 116 
cars; previous week, 182; last year, 238. 
Offerings smaller and local and shipping 
demand fair, with basis somewhat im- 
proved. No. 3 white spot ranged at 
May price to %c under, according to 
weight. Market generally steadier after 
break. No. 3 white closed at 451%4@4é6c. 

Barley closed 2@8c lower. Receipts, 
109 cars; previous week, 95; last year, 
121. Market steadier. Receipts mod- 
erate and demand chiefly from shippers. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 80@8lc; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 
69@79c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 65 
@i6c; feed and rejected, 63@68c. Iowa 
was quoted at 66@8lc, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 68@81c; Minnesota, 66@81c; 
Dakota, 65@77c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 15, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 24,150 21,630 21,630 18,320 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 43,400 45,200 67,275 
Corn, bus.... 500,240 470,640 238,790 382,750 
Oats, bus.... 255,200 519,200 391,270 445,875 
Barley, bus.. 174,400 191,180 658,320 66,640 
Rye, bus..... 33,960 58,015 8,550 . 42,640 
Feed, tons... 1,099 120 9,566 5,197 
NOTES 


The Elmwood (Wis.) Lumber & Grain 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$80,000. 

William F. Gadow, flour and feed mill- 
er, Barton, called on the local trade 
and registered on ’change last week. 

A. E. Anderson, in charge of the Al- 
gona, Iowa, branch of W. M. Bell & 
Co., grain merchants, called at the home 
office in Milwaukee during the past week. 

Arthur K. Emrich, representing the 
Fraser-Smith Co. grain commission, 
Minneapolis, at Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
called at the Milwaukee office last week. 

A. R. Taylor, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has re- 
appointed John L. Bowlus as manager 
of the transportation department for the 
ensuing year. 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., has placed contracts for altera- 
tions and improvements to its rye and 
buckwheat mill and hydroelectric power 
plant, which will cost about $2,500. 

The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce has been fixed for April 7. 
The primaries will be held March 29. 
The usual pre-primary caucus has been 
called for March 22. 

The Schaller-Young Lumber Co., Ed- 
gerton, has sold its feed mill equipment 
to the Edgerton Farmers’ Co-Operative 
Co., which will continue feed grinding at 
the present location until May 1, and 
then move the equipment to another lo- 
cation. 

The Hirt Bros. Co., Antigo, sustained 
an estimated loss of $90,000, offset by 
$40,000 insurance, in the destruction of 
its large sawmill at Deerbrook, Lang- 
lade County, by fire. The flour mill of 
the Hirt Bros. Milling Co., a short dis- 
tance away, was saved, together with the 
planing mill and log pile. 

Phalon Bros., Front and King streets, 
La Crosse, wholesale feed, announce that 
they are now manufacturing their own 
egg mash under formulas tested and 
recommended by the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of agriculture. This action was 
taken in view of expensive freight rates 
and rehandling expense. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel conducted its 
fourth annual cooking school at the Pub- 
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lic Service Building auditorium, March 
11-14, and again featured Mother’s Best 
Flour, product of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb., with 
Milwaukee offices at 317 Caswell Block. 
Calumet baking powder likewise received 
much favorable publicity. 


The removal of the broadcasting sta- 
tion, WCP, of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of markets, from Waupaca to 
Stevens Point, has been accomplished. 
The new station is much more powerful- 
ly equipped than the old, and advices 
have been received that it has been 
picked up in 30 states. The station uses 
a wave length of 485 meters. It is the 
only official agency in Wisconsin broad- 
casting government market reports. 


The Pere Marquette fleet of car fer- 
ries, operating between Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc, and east shore. points on 
Lake Michigan, is being augmented to 
seven vessels by the construction of 
two new ones, each 360 feet long. They 
will be ready to go into commission late 
this season. The main decks will accom- 
modate 26 42-foot cars, carry some 
break-bulk freight, and have passenger 
accommodations as well. The enlarge- 
ment of the fleet is of considerable im- 
portance to car lot shippers from the 
West and Northwest to the East. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 





1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
Gv scawinkewaees 15,326 2,960,363 
1923— 
SPOONER ic ciwecnecens 19,218 3,050,728 
November coccsen Qeenne 5,264,199 
ns Ee eee 19,383 2,833,673 
September ............ 13,595 1,234,400 
BEE” San whedaigeeses 18,273 596,477 
8a 66s 6 84 KES aS Ses 18,191 1,835,516 
er errs ere 17,655 121,752 
eee 19,438 945,904 
pO errr 20,482 2,812,094 
PE <a%ceskeweSedens 26,429 344,513 
February ........ 38,107 209,974 
SEE avis cveesaces 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
BPOOOMNMOP 60 cc ccscucves 50,923 2,580,518 
November rercee eee 3,175,568 
EOS CCT 50,685 2,566,109 
September® ........... 41,823 782,448 
August eases ee 1,151,507 
: PPE SATE ETE 45,867 3,070,434 
? stbeteaen sees otus 63,787 1,609,876 
Pere ere re 61,287 1,231,032 
EL. ois b's Wise RSA OM Oe 61,140 483,063 
EE -5.50.65:009460 200002 55,648 2,673,267 
February errr rT 64,069 199,304 
EE -bivs4 0543006844 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
December ...... 57,839 2,052,247 
November ............ 82,605 1,184,776 
SEEN cveccavsivcsess Gives 878,115 
IONS, 8.9 :9:5 28s eeaes 3,519 81,031 
ee ee eee 3,697 239,559 
ME 6805.30.48 5K ‘a 2,270 713,669 
SE SKN UA wes a9 0¥een cae 6,287 89,807 
MS 266s 6 h4K R's bene 47,851 1,902,667 
MEE. 654.04 40K o04-60.04.05 118,944 4,451,304 
March 174,419 2,784,281 
0 er 202,324 4,403,712 
0 BPE eee 220,443 4,504,856 
1920— 
Rrrre Tere 226,798 11,235,112 
November ............. 201,667 9,522,578 
a... OA 9,802,149 
AY ree 14,556 1,842,397 
Pree eee 17,871 364,827 
Tous ears a0 6 ane 26,38 100,334 
June spn 0 es 39, 283,010 
ere 20, 474,891 
April .. 22, 227,284 
March +f 665,154 
eee 27,362 634,692 
CO Pe ee ee ee 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 
CS |) Sere 124,102 17,775,355 
BUNS + 004060 60.09 429,420 18,012,540 
SS ee i 619,105 14,465,509 
| eee 1,420,884 51,004,024 
OS Sr reer 159,056 4,779,764 
| SEA ee 38,040 11,121,000 
er ee 675,096 28,177,000 
oe |) Se eee 174,704 24,138,000 
1915-16..... ch ewares 329,905 5,703,000 
ES ere 64,200 426,000 
OE 0.048 4.000400 89,911 1,979,000 
ee 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 
Pee ee 268,031 19,501,706 
Ee 694,089 22,642,709 
DS bbbs os Gs 5 40% 965,954 23,286,024 
Sr rere 800,788 35,808,656 
Ee Tere re 16,623 7,910,000 
DNS. 6449-40169 :4,04 swe 167,124 17,036,000 
ra i 642,435 33,583,000 
| APP eres 185,000 8,572,000 
SPT Tere 244,000 4,052,000 
re er 79,000 1,714,000 
Es 66:06 646 o00 eb 86 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sépt. 22. 
tSeven months. 





Though the United States is the third 
country in wool production, and has 
produced an average of 300,000,000 lbs 
a year for the last 35 years, it has never 
met the home demand. 
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THE NEW STRIKE CLAUSE 


Cables sent from this side protesting 
against the strike clause inserted in the 
bills of lading issued by the Cunard 
Line have rapidly borne fruit, for F. H. 
Price cabled to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
on Feb. 22, on behalf of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, that the following 
clause was arranged for, viz: 

“Also that if on account of ice, weath- 
er, strikes, lockouts or other labor trou- 
bles, actual or threatened, whether of 
the carriers’ employees or others, earth- 
quakes, epidemic, interdict, prohibition 
of importation, riot, war or other dis- 
turbances or any cause whatever beyond 
the control of the carrier, it shall be im- 
possible, unsafe or (having regard to all 
the circumstances including the ship’s 
dispatch and the further prosecution of 
her voyage) unreasonable in the opinion 
of the master or carrier to proceed to 
the port of discharge or to remain there- 
in or to unload said goods as a whole 
or part at the port of discharge or de- 
livery, the same shall be carried to the 
next convenient port of discharge for 
transshipment to destination or retained 
on board for delivery upon return at the 
master’s or carrier’s option but at the 
sole risk and expense of the owner of 
the goods. If landed at the next con- 
venient port, advices mailed to con- 
signees if named or otherwise to ship- 
pers shall be deemed under this agree- 
ment a due delivery of said goods, and 
the owner of such goods and the goods 
themselves shall be liable and a lien held 
thereon for all extra expenses of every 
sort incurred in consequence.” 

This clause is a great improvement 
upon that to which objection was made 
originally, and in these days of strikes 
the steamship owner is no doubt entitled 
to some measure of protection, but to 
suddenly attempt to jump the trade 
without warning, as has happened in this 
case, places the buyers on this side in 
an absolutely unprotected position, which 
is all the more serious as the representa- 
tives of the mills on this side would nat- 
urally feel that they, as honorable men, 
would have to protect the drafts of their 
shippers. 

If the shipowners insist upon having a 
revised strike clause inserted in their 
ocean bills of lading, then sufficient no- 
tice should be allowed for the shippers 
to take the necessary steps to cover 
themselves by insurance, for with the 
very close margin of profit on which the 
flour trade is carried on, it would in no 
case be possible for the buyer to recoup 
himself for the expense of landing and 
reshipping from another port. 

Probably due to the settlement of the 
strike, Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., have 
published a letter to the effect that on 
account of the general nature of the 
labor trouble they have authorized their 
American houses on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts to defer the introduction 
of the proposed new strike clause, They 
further state that if, before the receipt 
of these instructions, any bills of lad- 
ing have been issued containing the new 
strike clause, it is to be understood that 
in any event the terms of the clause 
would not be operative during the pres- 
ent strike. 

This change of front is appreciated 
by all on this side, but it is up to the 
shippers to see that such a thing does 
not happen again without due notice, 
and, furthermore, it is up to the shippers 
to protect their buyers’ interests by the 
necessary insurance, even if the suggest- 
ed revised clause is the one which has 
to be used. 


STRIKE THREATS 


The labor world in Great Britain is 
seething with unrest. No sooner is one 


strike settled than another looms on the 
horizon. The dock strike was settled, 
after much parleying, on Feb, 25. It 
lasted only a week, but work at every 
port in the kingdom was at a standstill 
and picketing by the strikers was most 
rigorously carried out, preventing all 
“blackleg” labor by volunteers. 

The agreement reached between the 
employers and the men provided for an 
immediate increase of Is per day in 
wages, and an additional shilling next 
June. This makes the minimum daily 
wage of the dockers of the larger ports 
Ils, and of the smaller ones 10s, which 
on June 2 will be advanced respectively 
to 12s and 11s. The demands in regard 
to piecework were also conceded, and 
from June 2 the tariffs prevailing prior 
to the reductions made within the last 
18 months will be resumed. The ques- 
tion of decasualization, which was one 
of the points at issue, is to be submit- 
ted to a government subcommittee, for 
the purpose of developing and strength- 
ening the system of registration and to 
consider the proposal for a guaranteed 
week of work for the dockers. 

Now the coal miners are clamoring 
for a higher minimum wage and for a 
larger allocation of the proceeds of the 
industry to the wages fund. The exist- 
ing agreement in regard to wages comes 
to an end in eight weeks, and it is hoped 
that the negotiations already in progress 
between employers and the men’s repre- 
sentatives will lead to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement without stoppage of work. 

A very serious situation has also de- 
veloped among the cotton spinners, ow- 
ing to the stoppage of work in one of 
the mills because an extra machine for 
breaking up raw cotton was introduced, 
which called for an increased amount of 
work by the two women employed on it, 
the union putting forward a claim for 
an additional 10s per week to be paid 
to each. The employers offered 4s 5d, 
but this was refused and a stoppage en- 
sued. The master spinners accordingly 
have given noti¢e that unless the opera- 
tives of this mill resume work within sev- 
en days there will be a general lockout. 
Thus threats and counter threats keep 
the public on tenterhooks. 


ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Feb. 27.—As the result of 
meetings held during the week, the 
dockers were advised by their leaders to 
accept the offer made by the employers, 
and work was to be resumed on Feb. 26. 
In the case of the dockers this actually 
happened, but unfortunately their ef- 
forts were badly handicapped owing to 
the refusal of the stevedores and lighter- 
men’s union to accept the decision of the 
large body of transport workers all over 
the kingdom, for they have not returned 
to work, and as a result no ships have 
been able to commence to discharge, so 
that, except for delivery from ware- 
houses, work is practically at a standstill. 
It is reported that there are just under 
100 ships in the port of London waiting 
for a resumption of work. 

The settlement of the strike will be 
of the greatest possible benefit to the 
average householder, as the supplies of 
fruit and imported meat were getting 
to a low point. This applies to fruit in 
particular, as at this time of year we 
are entirely dependent upon foreign sup- 
plies, none of which, even in warehouse, 
would the strikers allow to be moved 
into consumption. It will, however, mean 
smaller supplies for some time, as it is 
understood that a number of purchases 
were canceled. 

As for imported flour, the strike seems 
to have proved a greater handicap than 
was anticipated, for none in any store, 
unless well outside the dock area, could 





be delivered at any time, but the millers 
were able to carry on, and the fear that 
the strike would curtail supplies has 
caused the baker to book up freely of 
the flour that was available. This was 
supplied by the London miller, with the 
result that the demand for imported 
flour, now it is available, is much below 
expectations. 

It will be remembered that last year, 
although the men were out on strike, 
large deliveries were made by the clerical 
staffs of the various importers, but ow- 
ing to the unanimity on the part of all 
the workers, this method of dealing with 
stocks was not permitted, all the wharves 
and warehouses being carefully picketed. 

With the almost entire absence of 
demand for strong flour, but little 
interest has been taken in mill offers, 
which are firm, and no export patents 
with any pretention to quality are of- 
fered at less than 34s 6d, with some 
sellers at 34s 9d for March seaboard, 
but there are resellers of some of the 
best known and appreciated brands at 
36s, ex-store, and 35s, ex-ship, without 
making any appreciable progress. 

Top Canadian patents are offered at 
36s 94@37s 6d for March shipment from 
seaboard, but there are resellers who 
would no doubt be willing to accept these 
prices ex-ship. Arrivals of Canadian 
flour have been heavy, and as these are 
expected to become available next week, 
there is some pressure to sell to avoid 
landing. Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at about 27s 6d. 

Australian flour continues to be the 
best proposition, and it is understood 
that fair parcels have been changing 
hands at 33s@33s 6d, according to qual- 
ity, and anything ready for delivery on 
the spot meets a ready sale. 

All-English country flour is firmly held 
for the most part, but there have been 
one or two instances where millers, hav- 
ing less confidence in the future than 
their neighbors, have been willing to 
shade their price in order to reduce 
stocks. The price (official) for London 
milled straight run flour is unchanged at 
39s, delivered, but the actual taking price 
is still about 37s 6d, equal to 33s 6d, 
c.i.f. Owing to the pressure to sell Ar- 
gentine wheats and the consequent lower 
price, it is thought that, with millers 
using a larger quantity of these weaker 
wheats for the sake of the price, there 
may be more hope for the importer of 
strong flours in the future than there is 
at present. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been heavy dur- 
ing the past week, the quantities, given 
in sacks of 280 lbs each, being: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 5,975; Canada, 
Atlantic 25,850, Pacific 13,000. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Although the dockers’ strike is official- 
ly over, business in wheat has been far 
from brisk. In addition to heavier of- 
ferings of Plate wheats, buyers have 
been almost unanimous in refusing to do 
we | business in parcels if the bill of 
lading contained the objectionable strike 
clause in Atlantic and Pacific Coast bills 
of lading. Today there are more offers, 
and in each case it was distinctly speci- 
fied that the new strike clause was not 
embodied in the bill of lading. This im- 
proved the demand, but sellers had to 
meet buyers on price. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba arrived was 
sold at 48s, while 47s 6d was accepted 
for parcels on passage by named steamer. 
January-February sold at 47s 44%d@47s 
3d, February-March made 47s, and 
March-April 45s 3d. Soft white Pacific 
is offered at 46s 6d for March-April. 
Australian wheat is firm and slightly 
dearer, with February offering at 47s 9d 





and March at 47s 6d. Rosafe, 63%-1! 
for February offers at 44s 6d, while Fe! 
ruary-March is 43s 9d. Baruso, 63%4-1!), 
for March, is quoted at 42s 9d, with n> 
sales reported. 


MILL OFFALS 


With a varying demand, prices hay 
been inclined to fluctuate, but Londo: 
milled middlings and bran are firm a 
£8 15s and £7 10d per ton, ex-mill, re 
spectively. Plate pollard is inclined t 
be easier, particularly for the neare 
positions. Passage parcels have bee: 
sold at £7 5s, and the same price ha 
been accepted for January-February 
February-March is £6 17s 6d, March 
April £6 7s 6d, and April-May £6 5s 
Fancy Plate middlings are firm, afloat 
quoted at £9 5s and March-April at 
£8 8s 9d. Plate bran is unchanged at 
£6 15s, c.i.f., for March-April shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is little to report regarding oat- 
meal this week. Trade has been slow, 
and buyers’ confidence in future prices 
is not sufficient to induce them to come 
into the market except for the actual 
hand-to-mouth business they are doing. 
Aberdeen, Midlothian and London prices 
are unchanged. American and Canadian 
prices are firmly held by shippers, which 
are, generally speaking, some shillings 
above the present ideas of importers. 


EUROPEAN WATERWAYS 


A report from Prague recently ap- 
peared in a leading London paper to the 
effect that the Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment had agreed to construct a number 
of canals for the purpose of linking up 
the rivers, so as to provide a direct out- 
let to the sea from all parts of the 
country. 

One of the greatest haridicaps to the 
trade of Czecho-Slovakia is that the 
country has no seaboard, but it has three 
great rivers flowing through its terri- 
tory, the Danube, the Elbe and the Oder, 
and the question as to how these could 
be utilized to better advantage has been 
solved by the proposed scheme of canal 
construction. 

It is proposed to link up the Elbe 
and the Danube by means of a canal 
running from a point on the first river 
not far north of Prague via Pardubice 
and Pvrerov to another on the second 
river (the Danube) near Bratislavia. 
From this canal a branch may possibly 
be constructed connecting the Elbe and 
the Danube with the Oder. 

Another proposal is to connect the 
Elbe, via the river Moldau, with the 
Rhine by means of a canal from Prague 
to Regenburg. Work has already been 
commenced by making certain sections of 
the Elbe navigable, and if the schemes 
are carried out great benefits to the in- 
dustries and trade of the country are ex- 
pected to ensue. 


FRENCH TAXES 


The French chamber, with surprising 
speed, has passed its finance bill—a 
measure of fiscal reform introduced to 
balance the budget by taxation and to 
put an end to borrowing. It has taken 
the chamber no less than three weeks 
to consider and pass the first three 
clauses out of the 109 of which the bill 
is composed, but M. Poincaré deter- 
mined to push the bill through without 
further delay, and after an all-night 
sitting it was adopted as a whole by 
312 votes to 205, giving the government 
a majority of 107. 

By means of this new measure, which 
has yet to secure the approval of the 
senate, it is estimated that the revenue 
of the country will be increased by 7% 
milliard francs, four milliards of which 
will be provided by new taxation. The 
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bill provides for the increase by 20 per 
cent of all taxation, higher telephone, 
telegram and postal charges, an addi- 
tional 20 per cent on all advertisement 
poster stamps, checks, passport visés, 
postal parcels, bills of exchange and 
luggage receipts, 30 per cent on all fines 
inflicted by the courts, higher stamp 
duties on patent medicines, and a tax 
on tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

The tax on foreign visitors which was 
proposed, whereby all hotel bills were to 
bear a surcharge of 20 per cent, was 
dropped for the time being, but it is un- 
derstood that the matter is still under 
consideration. The new taxation will go 
into force as soon as the bill has been 
passed by the senate. 

A LIVELY PROTEST 

A mass meeting was recently held in 
Lisbon, in which 50,000 people took 
part, to protest against the high cost of 
iving. A deputation was received by the 
rime minister, and government action 
was promised. In the course of the pro- 
est meeting a certain section became 

isorderly, shops had to be closed, stones 

ere thrown and there were some pitched 

attles with the police, but order was 

juickly restored without much damage 

‘eing done. ‘ 
VISITORS TO LONDON 

Cc. H. G. Short, export manager for 
he Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
cal, reached Southampton on Feb. 23 
uring the dockers’ strike. The clerical 
taff of the steamship line removed the 
aggage of the passengers from the ship 
to the railroad vans attached to the spe- 
‘ial passenger train, but the strike of- 
licials refused to allow the train to pro- 
ceed to London until the luggage vans 
had been detached. 

Accordingly Mr. Short and his fellow- 
passengers arrived in London minus 
their baggage, and had to suffer consid- 
erable inconvenience thereby, for a day 
or two elapsed before their belongings 
eventually reached them by means of 
motor lorries. Mr. Short, after spend- 
ing a few days in London, left for the 
Continent with the intention of visiting 
the various markets in the interests of 
his firm, and his trip will probably take 
from five to six weeks. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, called 
at this office on Feb. 26 en route to 
Canada. He sailed for New York on 
Feb. 27, but Montreal is the only milling 
center he expects to visit on this trip. 





Improvement in Wheat Market 

Laverroo., Feb, 26.—After a very quiet 
trade there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the wheat market during the 
past two or three days, owing to the ter- 
mination of the dock strike. Despite a 
large quantity on passage, wheat is con- 
siderably firmer, and values are about 
9d per qr higher than on Feb. 20, Prac- 
tically no trade was done in spot wheat, 
owing to the strike of warehousemen who 
came out with the dockers. Work has 
now completely been resumed just in 
time to save a large consignment of 
fruit, which was waiting to be unloaded, 
from rotting. Grave anxiety was felt 
in Liverpool during the past week over 
the threat of the enginemen of the cold 
storage companies to strike, but for- 
tunately this did not take place. Liver- 
pool wheat futures are quoted for March 
at 9s 55gd, and for May at 9s 5d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR * 


Importers report no change in prices 
and only a small demand. Manitoba ex- 
port patents are slightly easier at about 
34s 6d for prompt shipment, with the 
better grades 1s 6d more. On spot stocks 
are small, and top grades command 37s 
6d@38s 6d. Australian patents are firm 
at 33s 3d, c.if., for March shipment, 
though odd lots have been sold at 33s. 
American soft winter patents remain 
very firm at 38s, c.i.f., for March sea- 
board. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Practically all the mills in the Liver- 
pool district were closed for a few days, 
owing to the shortage of wheat and their 
inability to obtain supplies because of 
the dockers’ strike. It is expected, how- 
ever, that they soon will be able to start 
work again, now the strike is over. For- 
tunately, the majority of bakers had 
laid in a good stock of flour prior to 
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the strike. Prices are unchanged since 
Feb. 20. 
LOW GRADES 

Quite a fair business was done recent- 
ly in low grade Argentine flour for 
March shipment at £10 5s, c.i.f. Ameri- 
can second clears, however, are in slow 
demand at 28s 3d for March shipment. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, Feb. 26.—Though the dock 
strike has left stocks of both wheat 
and flour very low at Glasgow, there 
is still no buying being done. One local 
mill had to shut last week for lack of 
wheat to grind, and while the others were 
understood to be able to carry on for 
some time, the strike did not end a day 
too soon for the security of local bread 
supplies. 

Whatever the margin of wheat and 
flour was in the hands of bakers, Sir 
Thomas Clement, who was controller of 
butter and cheese for the government 
during the war, has declared that in re- 
spect of these commodities our retailers 
throughout the country had probably less 
supplies in their shops at the beginning 
of this week than they had even at the 
most acute food period of the war. 
This statement emphasizes the dangers 
which accumulate from a dock strike. 
The food was there on the quay all right, 
but it was immovable till a settlement of 
the dispute was reached. 


FLOUR VALUES 


It is probably natural that flour deal- 
ers should conclude that the baker cannot 
buy sparingly forever and that a new 
spurt may be expected to assert itself 
in a week or two. This expectation has 
been entertained for some time, yet the 
scale of buying has remained slight. 
Today’s prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: home millers’ top 
grade 37s 6d@38s, with 2s per sack less 
for the second grade, and a further 2s 
less for the third. It is believed that 
most millers would shade these prices if 
there were sufficient encouragement to 
do so. 

In imported flours the current prices, 
again given on the cif. basis, are as 
follows: Manitobas, 35s for March ship- 
ment; American winters—considered too 
dear—38s; Canadian winters, 35s in cot- 
ton sacks and 34s in jute. French flours 
are now prohibited from the export mar- 
ket, and are accordingly absent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As regards the outlook for prices, 
flour importers here note that home mill- 
ers have been buying wheat pretty heav- 
ily for March and April at 48@49s per 

r for Manitoba and 46s 9d for Austra- 
lian. These purchases, on the present 
flour parity, will be regarded as dear. 
For Canadian wheat and flour there is still 
the impression here that continental buy- 
ers, notably Germany, are prepared to 
pay more than buyers here, and one of 
our flour millers who has had a repre- 
sentative in Germany is said to have 
been receiving brisk orders. Judging by 
the date at which our millers will be re- 
ceiving the wheat now bought at the 
dear prices, it is considered unlikely that 
there can be any break in the prices for 
home milled flours before May delivery. 

Glasgow millers have bought 2,500 tons 
Australian wheat for March shipment, 
but this cargo cannot be here till about 
the middle of May. Argentine wheat, 
which is the best available for diluting 
purposes, has also been bought in con- 
siderable quantity by home millers. This 
Argentine wheat was available at about 
5s per qr less than the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian, but as freight has been advanc- 
ing, the margin of price advantage has 
been narrowed down to 2s 6d@3s per qr. 
For this Argentine stuff it is rather 
difficult to get direct shipment to Glas- 
gow. 

CLEAN BREAD 

Writing on the subject of “Clean 
Bread” in the Glasgow Herald, Dr. 
David Ellis, of the Scottish School of 
Bakery, offers some sound comments on 
the campaign for the wrapping of all 
bread for sale in prepared wax paper. 
An attempt has been made in some quar- 
ters to stampede the public into this so- 
called reform by holding forth upon the 
unhygienic manner in which bread is 
sometimes handled. 

Dr. Ellis points out that the public is 
safeguarded before the crust is laid by 


the fact that if fermentation is not 
properly carried out, the baker simply 
turns out a very poor, sour. loaf which 
would frighten away his customers. In 
that event his bread is spoiled by the 
usurpation of yeast by bacterial fermen- 
tation. Hence it is the baker, not the 
public, who suffers from the continuance 
of dirty conditions in the bakery. 

“After the crust has been laid on, the 
chance of disease organisms fastening 
on crust, multiplying therein, and caus- 
ing disease to the consumer is extremely 
remote. Bread is not free from bac- 
teria, but neither is any article that is 
exposed to the atmosphere,” says Dr. 
Ellis. “While fastidious people might 
well desire to have bread wrapped in 
paper delivered at their doors, the dan- 
ger to the public health from the pres- 
ent mode of delivery is too negligible to 
consider lightly the extra cost which 
would be involved by the wrapping of 
loaves in paper before delivery.” 


OATMEAL SITUATION 


As the oatmeal position continues very 
dull, the hold-up of imported stocks of 
this article at the ports was a matter of 
no market consequence. There were be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 sacks of Canadian 
oatmeal awaiting discharge at Glasgow 
when the strike ended, but the home sup- 
ply was quite equal to the consumptive 
demand. 

FEED 

In feedingstuffs, also, the market is 
very quiet. Any business that is passing 
is not with the ultimate consumer. Mill- 
ers’ offals are offered at 8s 3d per 112 
Ibs for medium bran; 8s 6d for broad 
bran, and 8s 4144d@8s 6d for common 
thirds. Plate offals are the main com- 
peting element to millers’ offals from 
abroad, but millers are able to maintain 
their rates against this rival supply, 
which is available at about Is per 112 
Ibs below the home prices. As merchants 
are not being pressed by the home 
millers to buy bran, it may be assumed 
that they can place, without difficulty, 
the full volume of their present produc- 
tion. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Feb. 26.—The flour trade has 
not shown any improvement so far as the 
forward position is concerned, for there 
appears to have been practically no buy- 
ing for shipment. The strike of dock- 
ers, however, brought about a change of 
sentiment as to spot flour, and bakers 
and consumers commenced to look round 
with a view to picking up any little lots 
of strong flour which could be had ex- 
store for prompt delivery. 

However, there was no scarcity, as 
there seems to be plenty on offer even 
after most of the buyers have been satis- 
fied. The prices accepted were fully Is 
per sack below those at which the flour 
could be replaced for shipment. Busi- 
ness at the present time is disorganized, 
for although the dockers’ strike is set- 
tled, there are sectional strikes which 
are causing grave uneasiness and inter- 
fering with trade generally. 

The carters in Belfast and surround- 
ing district have given notice that they 
require an advance in wages. The master 
carters state emphatically that the rates 
cannot stand any further advance, and 
they cannot afford to pay the additional 
demands without an advance in the rates. 


FLOUR VALUES 


There has been some pressure on the 
part of Minneapolis mills to do business, 
and cables have passed freely between 
importers: and mills, but prices for Feb- 
ruary-March shipment, viz., 35s 9d@3é6s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, are not in line with 
spot values. 

Manitoba flours are in plentiful sup- 
ply on spot, and can be had at reason- 
able figures ex-store. There have been 
sellers in Belfast of certain high grade 
short patents on the basis of 37s per 280 
lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, out of store, and 
a fair number of sales were made. 
There were holders of other high grade 
patents, under mills’ own brands, who 
refused to compete with this price, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that mills are 
holding for 38s, net, c.i.f., March sea- 
board, Belfast and Dublin. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted 
at 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s 3d, 
Dublin, under mill’s cwn mark. Others 
are down as low as 34s, Some sporting 
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bids were sent out at about 33s 6d for 
March shipment, but the price was al- 
together too low and business was im- 
possible. Spot flours of this class are 
not plentiful. 

Australian flours are quoted at 35s, 
net, c.if., Belfast, ex-steamer expected 
in March. 

American soft winters are still out of 
line, and cables indicate that they are 
soaring around 41@42s. The irony of 
the situation is that there are holders 
of American winters in Belfast who find 
it impossible to make 35s, net, c.i.f., in 
fact, the home millers so command the 
trade in point of quality that American 
soft winters are practically unsalable. 

Our home millers have experienced 
considerable inquiry for flour this week, 
and have done business on a basis of 
37s, net, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal prices have a strong upward 
tendency. Cables for best rolled oats 
were about 42s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and Dublin, for March-April 
shipment, and buyers will have to raise 
their ideas. There is apparently no 
chance of getting a lower price, and it is 
evident that other markets are paying 
better prices than Ireland is inclined to 
do at present. Stocks are not large, al- 
though quite sufficient for all require- 
ments. 

On spot it is difficult to make more 
than equal to 40s, c.i.f., for the lowest, 
and 41s for the highest quality, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, but importers refuse 
to accept less than the price at which 
the goods could be replaced for ship- 
ment. Both medium and pinhead meal 
have maintained the same firmness as 
rolled oats, the former being quoted at 
40s and the latter at 41s per 280 Ibs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, March 
shipment. 

FEED 

Mill offals have advanced again a little 
in price. In fact, it is not a question of 
price now at all, but one of being able 
to get delivery. Home millers have all 
they can do to supply the demand of 
their regular customers, and have noth- 
ing to offer new buyers at any price. 
They are easily able to make £10 lis 
per ton for white bran, delivered, and 
even red shorts are now quoted and sold 
at £10. In Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land prices are fully 5@10s per ton 
above these figures, and the same condi- 
tions exist with regard to scarcity. 

Apart from the strike altogether pre- 
venting the importations of English mill 
offals, there has been an unprecedented 
demand for all classes of feedingstuffs 
the past two or three weeks, 

Stocks in the hands of merchants and 
importers are about nil and as home 
millers have nothing to offer, they see no 
chance of replenishing until shipments 
are resumed with the English and Scot- 
tish mills. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is still 
active. Indian meal is in small supply, 
owing to a shortage of corn. Some Bel- 
fast mills are offering for prompt deliv- 
ery and others are shut down waiting 
for further supplies of corn about due, 
but Dublin and the south have secured 
sufficient supplies for their present re- 
quirements. The price of corn meal in 
Belfast is £11 10s per ton, f.o.r., bags 
included. In Dublin and the south of 
Ireland £12 is easily obtainable, and for 
the flaked variety for cattle feeding 
about £13 10s@£14. 

Decorticated cotton cake of home 
manufacture is now £14 per ton in Bel- 
fast and the north, and in Dublin and 
the south £15, delivered. 

There is practically no foreign cake 
offering, demand being met by home 
millers. Decorticated meal is in very 
short supply, and sellers are wanting 
equal to £11, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Linseed cakes are not freely offered, 
and sellers want at least £12@£12 5s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. In Dublin and the 
south foreign is quoted at £12 10s and 
home made at £13@£13 5s, ex-mill. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, Feb. 25.—The market, be- 
tween Feb. 11 and 25, has declined con- 
tinually, in spite of conditions which 
might have proved favorable to an ac- 
tive market, as the weather has continued 
cold, while prices of potatoes and vege- 
tables are advancing. The general 
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apathetic tendency, however, is connect- 
ed with the smaller demand experienced 
of late from across the German border, 
and from reports received it appears 
that the supply of bread grain from 
the farmers in Germany has been much 
better of late than was the case earlier in 
the season. 

These freer offers are due to the fact 
that farmers were formerly reluctant to 
put their crops on the market, in view 
of the declining value of the paper mark, 
which was losing its buying capacity day 
after day at an enormous rate, whereas 
now the present payment in the new cur- 
rency of renten marks offers stability 
in respect to its value at home. 

From reports to hand the quantity of 
home grown bread cereals available in 
Germany is much larger than in the pre- 
ceding year; of oats, although not touch- 
ing the food question directly, there ap- 
pears such an abundance that permits 
will be issued for exportation of certain 
quantities, which illustrates sufficiently 
that there is more than can be absorbed 
for home use. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

This falling away in demand from 
the Rhenish provinces has caused home 
millers to work the market here still 
more intensively, with the result that 
demand for foreign flour has suffered 
greatly. Home mills, moreover, have the 
advantage at present of being able to 
realize top prices for offals, for which 
there is a heavy home demand. Bran is 
selling at 7.50@7.75 florins per 100 kilos, 
ex-mill, and pollards at 8.50@9 florins, 
which prices enable millers to put flour 
on the market at around 16 florins per 
100 kilos, ex-mill. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Offers from United States millers are 
as follows: Kansas hard wheat patent 
flour, 16.50@16.75 florins, ex-quay, and 
straight, 16 florins; Canadian patents, 
16.75@17.25 florins; from which it can 
be seen that they are above the home 
parity. 

Complaints from importers are gen- 
eral, as the bakeries are buying, almost 
entirely home milled flour. Stocks there- 
fore are being worked off slowly and 
mostly on old contracts, as fresh sales 
are few. Holdings, however, are not 
heavy and there is, therefore, not too 
much pressure to sell. There is always 
in some parts of the country a certain 
demand for American flour, and with 
such buyers full values are made. 

It does not appear that the next few 
weeks will see much change in the situa- 
tion, should the weather keep cold. If 
milder weather should set in, causing the 
demand for offals to fall away, this 
might possibly force home millers to de- 
mand a higher price for their flour, 
which would help American flour to get 
into better line than at present. 





FARMERS PROTEST MARKETING BILL 

OxtaHoma Crry, Oxia.—Destruction 
of co-operative farm commodity market- 
ing associations, some of which have 
been built up by years of earnest work, 
is foreseen by the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association if Congress passes 
the McNary-Haugen bill now pending in 
the Senate. The association has sent to 
Congress a strong resolution of protest 
against its passage. The bill creates an 
export commission to handle the foreign 
marketing of farm products. 

“We regard this bill,” says the reso- 
lution, “as an attempt to create a gov- 
ernment piece of machinery which will 
destroy the commodity marketing asso- 
ciations of the United States, particu- 
larly those of recent origin. We would 
infinitely prefer to deal with our own 
problems than to have the patient effort 
of these years destroyed and the prog- 
ress of co-operation among farmers set 
back for half a century. 

“Under this act the farmers coming 
within its provision will be compelled to 
surrender to the government their in- 
alienable right to place with directors 
and officers of their own choosing the 
handling of their own business. Under 
this act they will be compelled by force 
to place their business in the hands of 
those over whom they have no direct con- 
trol, even in the hands of those who 
may know nothing whatever about the 
varying conditions of wheat production 
in the United States.” 
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ST. LOUIS 

The sharp break in the market last 
week served to stimulate into activity 
many buyers who had been awaiting 
some such decline in prices. This seems 
to be particularly true of bakers, who 
have been staying out of the market as 
much as sible. One mill representa- 
tive stated he had sold more flour the 
past week to this class of trade than he 
had, all told, since the first of the year. 
This is, of course, an extreme case, but 
serves to indicate the larger volume of 
flour that has been sold. 

A fair amount of new bookings were 
made by southern buyers for soft wheat 
flour, this business coming from all 
classes of trade. Shipping instructions 
on old purchases continued to come in at 
a satisfactory rate, and mills located at 
interior points in St. Louis territory have 
had little complaint to make about 
business. 

Some indications are noticeable of an 
improvement in the credit situation in 
the South, which has been rather spot- 
ted. There is little question that, as 
spring planting gets under way and the 
growing crops are seen in the ground, 
the financial situation will be easier. 

‘Buyers for export account were in the 
market rather actively the past several 
days for clears and low grades, and this 
class of flour moved quite readily. Prices 
were easier, and apparently a number of 
foreign buyers took advantage of this. 

Flour quotations on March 15: soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.60 bbl, in 
140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.55@ 
4.85, first clear $4@4.25; hard winter 
short patent $5.30@5.70, straight $4.60 
@4.90, first clear $4@4.30; spring first 


patent $4.90@6.40, standard $5.75@6, 
first clear $4.40@4.90. 
MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was in a rather 
chaotic condition last week because of 
the government’s action in decreasing 
the tariff on this product. Prices showed 
very little change, but purchases were 
limited and almost entirely confined to 
immediate shipment. No one is willing 
to enter into a long time contract until 
the effect of the tariff action is more 
clearly felt. Soft winter bran was quot- 
ed on March 15 at $26.50@27, hard win- 
ter bran $26.25@26.50, and gray shorts 
$28 @29. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
po eS! Prrerrrrrerer ss 35,600 55 
Previous week ............ 35,600 55 
WP GOD caso vecsraccocers 31,100 61 
TWO FORTS OBO occcecsecese 29,200 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Re ONE a4 iient estas eee 40,800 47 
Previous week ............ 44,800 52 
). 9 Perret 44,800 58 
DO FORT OOP 6 cccccvccess 45,000 68 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat is in fair demand and of- 
ferings fairly well cleaned up from day 
to day. Hard wheat nominal, and offer- 
ings very limited. Receipts, 211 cars, 
against 253 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.13@1.14, No. 2 red 
$1.12, No. 3 red $1.05@1.09; No. 1 hard 
$1.08, No. 2 hard $1.06@1.08. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a noticeable lack of ag- 
gressive buying of corn by commission 
houses with country connections which 
has been such a feature of late. Coun- 
try roads are reported impassable, and 
little grain is moving in the interior. The 
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oats market was affected to a great ex- 
tent by the action of corn, but the mar- 
ket has been well liquidated, as some 
traders see it, and the persistent demand 
for the cash grain as well as delayed 
seeding is affecting values. 

Receipts of corn, 308 cars, against 250 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn 75c, No. 4 corn 73c; No. 3 yellow 
76@77c, No. 4 yellow 74@75c, No. 5 yel- 
low 72@73c; No. 3 white 75@76c, No. 4 
white 73@74c. Oats receipts, 206 cars, 
against 318. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
48@49c; No. 3 oats, 47@48c; No. 4 
oats, 46@4 7c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 15, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— eo ee 

192 


*1924 1923 1924 

Flour, bbis.... 96,370 84,570 118,440 126,530 
Wheat, bus...374,400 564,000 299,560 448,550 
Corn, bus..... 641,255 629,418 389,720 470,220 
Oats, bus..... 622,000 829,670 607,160 614,380 
Rye, bus...... 2,600 4,400 6,960 890 
Barley, bus... 2,800 8,000 12,360 10,090 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks.. 7,500  ..... i. are 
Mixed feed, sks 20,610 ..... 180,850 ..... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on March 
15, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $1.80@1.90, standard meal $1.70@ 
1.80. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $4.50@4.60, standard 
white patent $4.40@4.50, medium white 
$4.35@4.45, straight $4.30@4.40, fancy 
dark $3.75@3.85, low grade dark $3.55 
@3.65, rye meal $3.85@3.95. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MILLING 


Philip Heyde, superintendent and head 
miller for the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, IIl., was agreeably surprised, 
recently, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entering the milling 
business, by being presented with a 
handsome gold watch and chain on be- 
half of the company by Philip H. Postel, 
pee and manager. Mr. Heyde was 

rn in Mascoutah 67 years ago. On 
March 1, 1874, he took a position as 
miller’s apprentice in the mill at O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., then operated by Postel & Tiede- 
mann. In the 50 years intervening he has 
had charge of several mills in various 
places, returning to his native city 12 
years ago. 


NOTES 


A. B. Hewson, a well-known flour 
salesman from the central states terri- 
tory, visited in St. Louis last week. 

J. F. Baldwin, now associated with the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
called on the St. Louis trade last week. 

W. K. Stanard, president Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned from a pleasure trip in the South- 
west. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, who has spent 
several weeks at Biloxi, Miss., is expect- 
ed home in a few days. 

E. C. Haase, Chicago, northern IIli- 
nois representative of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, called at 
the company’s offices March 15. 

H. W. Dillman, representative of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co, St. Joseph, Mo., 
in central states territory, called at this 
office last week while on his way to the 
company’s home office. 

Alexander Pound, export manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., will ar- 
rive in New York March 18 on his way 
home from a business trip in Porto 
Rico and the West Indies. , 

As an indication of the growth of the 
federal barge line on the Mississippi Riv- 
er, it carried 82,000 tons of freight in 
January of this year and 81,000 in Feb- 
ruary, while in January last year but 
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43,196 tons were carried and in Febru- 
ary 69,849. 

E. C. Stadelhofer, formerly head of 
the Eclipse Specialty Co., manufactur- 
ers of bakers’ supplies, is now connect- 
ed with the St. Louis office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., representing that 
company in St. Claire County, Illinois. 

James E, Smith, president Mississippi 
Valley Association, last week sent a let- 
ter to the leading commercial organiza 
tions in the valley urging them to hav: 
representatives in Washington to atten 
the hearing on the bill introduced }b, 
Congressman Cleveland A. Newton, pro 
viding for the completion within fiv. 
years of the adopted projects on the Mis 
sissippi, Missouri and Ohio rivers. 

In order to determine the amount o 
tonnage that might be tendered th. 
Standard Unit Navigation Co., whic) 
proposes to establish a barge line ser\ 
ice on the Mississippi River north of Si 
Louis and on the Missouri River betwee: 
St. Louis and Kansas City, and betwee: 
St. Louis and Chicago by the way o 
La Salle and the present canal, the St 
Louis Chamber of Commerce has sen 
out a questionnaire to a number o 
prominent shippers who might be inter 
ested in such service. 


MEMPHIS 

Activity in the flour market last week 
proved somewhat disappointing. Move- 
ment was smaller, and buyers almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Shipping instructions 
have been coming forward rather slowly. 

One reason offered for such inactivity 
is the credit situation in this part of the 
cotton country. Because of last year’s 
disastrous crop, most of this territory 
was left in a badly crippled condition 
financially. This has made itself felt 
throughout the winter season, but now 
that it is time for pitching new crops, 
and there has been tightening of credits 
by merchants and jobbers who have ex- 
perienced slow collections, buying is re- 
stricted to absolute requirements. The 
latter are being kept at a minimum in 
much of the usual trade, for there is 
large expenditure for other necessities. 
It is admitted that actual consumption 
may not be much reduced, but distribu- 
tion is proceeding along somewhat differ- 
ent lines, and there is a growing ten- 
dency to economize and to seek the clos- 
est prices possible. : 

Another factor deterring buyers is 
weakness in the price of wheat, which, 
while not altogether expected, coincided 
with ideas current in this part of the 
country that chances were against higher 
prices this spring, unless there occurs a 
crop scare of some consequence. 

Mill representatives have been unable 
to stir up interest on the buying side, al- 
though practically all of them eve low- 
ered quotations 20@30c bbl. It has been 
a subject of comment among the trade 
that some of the smaller mills without an 
established outlet were so willing and 
eager to do business that they would 
shade prices even more. The slow move- 
ment of millfeed and its cheapness have 
helped to hold flour steady. It also is 
believed that one of the chief causes of 
restricted buying is the credit situation. 

While quotations are somewhat diffi- 
cult to get lined up, the week’s range for 
soft winter wheat short patents was 
about $6.75@7.25, with standard pat- 
ents 75c@$1 bbl less. Prices for blend- 
ed flours from soft wheat were around 
$5.75, while best short patents from hard 
winter wheat were $6@6.25, and longer 
patents 25@50c less. 

Corn meal movement has also been 
disappointing. The trade has been or- 
dering out on contracts slowly, as move- 
ment to the interior has been restricted, 
and new busines has been extremely 
searce. Prices remained about as they 
were in the previous week, best cream, 
basis 24’s, ranging $4.15@4.30. Receipts 
of corn for the week ending March 15 
were 100 cars, and stocks are accumu- 
lating slightly. Grading is still rather 
low on the average; No. 3 white or No. 
3 yellow are quotable at 82c, and No. 3 
mixed at 79c. 

The low prices ruling for a day or so 
last week for gray shorts did not last 
longer than time for several cars, ap- 
parently distressed, to be sold. For sev- 
eral days no gray shorts were offered 
below .50@30, but sales were few. 
Wheat bran continues slow, and sales at 
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$27.50 were reported March 12 and 13. 
Standard middlings were quoted at 
$28.50, with little interest therein. 


NOTES 

W. W. Marshall, grain man, Kansas 
City, and E, L. Barr, of the same city, 
registered at the Merchants’ Exchange 
on March 10. 

A. B. Forbes, flour miller, Topeka, 
Kansas, was here March 10, and was in- 
troduced at the Merchants’ Exchange by 
Ferd Heckle, of Heckle Bros. 

Cc. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., spent last week in the East. 
His firm reports business a little quieter 
than it was earlier in the month. 

The Winkelman bakery, the new $300,- 
000 plant of which on Madison Avenue 
has = in operation for some weeks, 
used liberal space in local papers last 
week announcing a formal opening to 
the public on March 15, from 8:30 to 11 
o'clock p.m. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Week after week flour dealers in New 
Orleans report conditions “fair,” both 
with regard to domestic and foreign re- 
quirements, with only an_ occasional 
break in the trend of trade where an ex- 
ceptional deal is recorded. The situation 
seems to have developed into a hand-to- 
mouth habit, difficult to overcome. 

New Orleans bakers, as well as those 
throughout this trade territory, seem to 
have accepted that mode of buying. The 
same theory seems also to have taken 
root in the tropics and in Europe. Very 
little wheat was inspected by the Board 
of Trade for Europe through this port 
last week. The trade with Latin Amer- 
ica fell from 18,391 bags flour the pre- 
vious week to 14,682. Unsettled condi- 
tions in Mexico and Honduras are 
blamed to a considerable extent for that 
loss, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected for 
outward movement 325,714 bus corn thus 
far this month. Elevator stocks are 
given as follows: wheat, 149,000 bus; 
corn, 571,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 19,000. 
Car inspections for February are re- 


ported as follows: 
--—Inspection—, After 


Commodity— Inward Outward drying 
WES .cbcecccccces 49 3 
GEE. weisescsvecres 437 168 16 
TRARNOF ccccccccecce 1 3 os 
CE Akékeev sere ces 104 5 11 
GE wa bhaasccecveue oe 1 ° 
Milo maize ........ 1 

WOORE vcccicccccs 592 180 30 


The movement of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica, as reported by four of the principal 
steamship lines, is as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,170 
bags; Santiago, 1,520; Kingston, 735; 
Colon, 801; Port Limon, 1,000; Guaya- 
quil, 1,000; Buenaventura, 30; Tumaco, 
50; Belize, 15; Guatemala we 1,268 ; 
Puerto Barrios, 50; Puerto Castilla, 1,080. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 2,250. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 1,526; Frontera, 450; Blue- 
fields, 829. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 500. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Mills were quoting flour on March 15, 

f.o.b., New Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, as follows: 


o— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ........ $7.15 $6.00 $6.75 

ee are 6.50 5.50 6.25 

100 per cent ........ 5.20 5.30 6.00 

CRE csdsccedccccccccs 5.50 5.10 eve 
First clear .......... eee 4.75 
Second clear ........ eos 4.10 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, $1.48. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn, 
97c bu; oats, white, No. 2 62c, No. 3 
Glc; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $31 ton, No. 2 
$29; timothy, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $25. 

The cool weather is said to have helped 
the sale of hay. The Board of Trade re- 
 nnctor g ta 4 inspected eight cars of 

y, five of native grass, four of 
alfalfa and four of prairie during the 
resent week, a total of 21 cars, which is 
ess than half the arrivals of the previous 
week, 
RICE 

The rice market continues to increase 

in strength. Predictions are being made 
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at the Board of Trade that a price of 
5%c for fancy blue rose will be quoted 
soon, with better grades of all varieties 
holding good and with increased export 
demand in sight. Local rice mills that 
have not closed have little rough rice 
on hand, and few sales are reported by 
mills. Other varieties than blue rose par- 
ticipated in the advance, and the best 
grades of Honduras are reported espe- 
cially strong. 

The only change in the future market 
at the Sugar and Rice Exchange last 
week was an advance of 2@3 points in 
May and June, and 10 points in Sep- 
tember. As the latter is the first month 
in which the new rice is expected, the 
prices are taken as an indication that the 
trade believes the market will remain 
strong. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
Maseh 18 .ccccccsscccecce 1,139 10,709 
March 6-18 ..cccccccccces 5,222 19,481 
Season to March 13....... 624,526 802,844 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,009,704 1,350,407 
SALES 
March 6-18 ....c.cecssees cevece 2,320 
Season to March 13...... 46,861 417,285 
Same period, 1923 ....... 158,549 605,316 


Bran was quoted at $26@27 ton; pol- 
ish, at mill, $85@37. 


NOTES 
The Leerdam, owned by the Holland- 
America Line and operated at this port 
by the Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
recently took on a cargo of 2,996 tons 
corn and 1,200 tons flour for Rotterdam. 
Miss Nina Willis, Mississippi state nu- 
trition specialist, recently gave a demon- 
stration at North Carrollton, Miss., in 
whole wheat bread making. She illus- 
trated her address after the actual dem- 
onstration with films. 


An unusual demonstration has been 
conducted at Brookhaven, Miss., in con- 
nection with the “Raise Dairy Feed” 
campaign. The Brookhaven Creamery 
erected a complete feed mill, and showed 
it in operation at all the branches of 
the creamery. Although erected for 
demonstration purposes, both structure 
and equipment were so substantially 
made that offers have been received for 
its purchase for bona fide operation, and 
its sale may add a new industry to the 
community. 


The General Baking Co., maker of 
Bond bread; the Vories Baking Co., 
graham and soda crackers, wafers and 
cookies; Ballard & Ballard, who put out 
Ballard’s self-rising flour and Obelisk 
flour, and the American Sugar Refinery, 
manufacturers of the Domino brand of 
sugars and cane sirups, were exhibitors 
at the “Kitchen Week Show” presented 
here beginning March 10. Samples and 
full-size packages were distributed by 
all concerns participating. The displays 
attracted widespread interest among 
women’s clubs and housewives generally. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





° CHINA 

Suanonat, Feb. 15.—Steamer loads of 
wheat continue to arrive from America, 
and from a careful scrutiny of the trans- 
actions effected in previous months by 
the flour mills of Shanghai this move- 
ment is certain to continue until the end 
of May. 

In December last, imports of Ameri- 
can wheat into this port totaled about 
30,000 tons. » In the following months, 
something like 25,000 to 30,000 tons were 
delivered. During the first half of Feb- 
bruary we received no less than 50,000 
tons, while another 50,000 are expected 
to come to hand by March 15. Conserva- 
tive estimates place arrivals for the lat- 
ter half of March at something like 30,- 
000 tons, and April about 20,000 to 30,- 
000. In May we expect to receive from 
the United States some 25,000 tons, and 
in June almost a similar quantity. 

All this foreign wheat is for consump- 
tion by the flour mills in Shanghai. A 
certain quantity finds an outlet to Dairen 
which, two or three weeks ago, took from 
Shanghai some 10,000 tons. Dairen has 
been making direct purchases from 
America, while Manchuria has been buy- 
ing considerable quantities as well. Re- 
cent transactions on the part of the 
Manchurian mills total 30,000 tons for 
February and March shipment. With 
such large amounts of imported wheat 
going into the warehouses and the go- 


downs of the flour mills, it is natural to 
suppose the market is overstocked. Vis- 
ible supplies of the raw material are 
computed at something like 50,000 tons, 
and with only half the Shanghai mills in 
operation, these stocks are quite ample 
for all purposes. 

The natural result of such heavy im- 
portations from abroad has been to de- 
press the Shanghai flour market to a 
considerable degree. Local prices of 
flour have gone down to 1.85 taels per 
50-lb sack ($5.25 per bbl), while the sur- 
prising fact is that foreign cargo is sell- 
ing in Shanghai today at 1.80 taels ($5.15 
per bbl). ‘The mills had previously en- 
deavored, in the face of this continued 
influx of foreign flour, to shade their 
prices to a level which would make mill 
production attractive to Chinese buyers. 
Apparently this price war, which was 
undertaken in self-defense, has exhaust- 
ed the mills, and they seem resigned to 
whatever happens in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

American flour continues to be re- 
ceived here. As much as 6,000 tons are 
expected to be delivered here during the 
remainder of this month. The present 
supplies of such flour are small, report 
placing them at 1,000 to 2,000 tons. On 
the other hand, stocks of native flour are 
at a high figure, namely, about 1,000,000 
bags. Were it not for the fact that 
the north Pacific Coast mills have large 
unfilled orders for Chinese and oriental 
ports, there would have been a serious 
curtailment in recent flour production on 
the Pacific Coast. Naturally, there is 
no desire on the part of Chinese or for- 
eign merchants to place contracts for 
future delivery of American flour, as 
the volume which has already arrived 
and which will arrive will materially help 
to swell the stocks of flour in Shanghai. 

At present prices there is hardly any 
necessity for the mills to differentiate 
between American and Australian wheat, 
with the result that two or three weeks 
ago some 30,000 tons of the latter had 
been booked at £10 15s per ton, cif, 
Shanghai, Both American and Austra- 
lian wheats are advancing, American 
hard winter No. 2 being quoted at $43.50 
@44 per ton ($1.18@1.20 per bu), cif. 
Shanghai, while Australian wheat at £10 
15s per ton works out at approximately 
the same figure. 

Owing to the very bad wheat harvest 
in Manchuria, there is a wholesale im- 
portation of American and Canadian 
wheat to that region. It is stated that 
there is a possibility that Siberian wheat 
may find its way in large quantities to 
Manchuria very shortly. Manchurian 
harvests of the past three years have 
been so bad that Chinese farmers, fear- 
ing heavy losses, have considerably de- 
creased their acreage. 

The bureau of economic information 
gives the estimated annual production of 
wheat in China as 600,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000 bus. It would seem that this esti- 
mate is two or three times too high, con- 
sidering the fact that the Chinese peo- 
ple as a whole are not essentially a wheat 
eating nation and that during the past 
year there have been heavy importations 
of wheat into China to meet the needs 
of the flour mills. It is true, the peo- 
ple of North China consume wheat prod- 
ucts very extensively, but the per capita 
consumption, even of this region, is low- 
er than that of peoples in the West. 

D. ARakie. 





CUBA 


Havana, March 8.—Prices of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours have been go- 
ing up, but continue to be lower than 
in the original markets. During this 
week flour business has been very quiet, 
and there is nothing interesting to be 


— 
lour stocks in Cuba are larger than 


usual. Demand has been very small, and . 


—. for clear grades. 
ie cool weather we have had for 
some weeks has contributed to satisfac- 
tory development of the flour business; 
however, it is certain that there will be 
a great deal of complaining as soon as 
the heat begins again. 
TRADEMARKS 

Canadian and American millers desir- 
ing to register trademarks in this coun- 
try, should follow this procedure: 

(1) Secure from the Patent Office in 
their country a certificate with all data 
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about the brand in question, specifyin 
the kind of product, the date on which 
the brand was registered there, its num- 
ber, and the name of the proprietor of 
the brand. This certificate is to be 
passed by the Cuban consulate. 

(2) A power of attorney, before a 
public notary, should be made in favor 
of the person that is appointed here to 
handle or promote the matter in the 
Cuban Patent Office. This power of at- 
torney must also be passed by the Cuban 
consulate, as usual. Generally, a form 
for this power of attorney can be ob- 
tained from any trademark attorney in 
this country, whose fee is regularly $60 
per brand, this price including all ex- 
penses and the government tax. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCo. 





FAMINE RELIEF WORK IN CHINA 

SuHancoual, Cu1na.—A series of inter- 
esting reports on famine relief and pre- 
vention work in half a dozen different 
provinces were given during the annual 
session of the Famine Relief Commission 
held here Jan, 21-23. This body is a 
voluntary association of the federated 
famine relief societies, having head- 
quarters and functioning at Peking, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Tsinanfu, Kaifengfu, 
wn Taiyuenfu, Sianfu, and Chang- 
sha. 

The past year’s work in Chihli prov- 
ince consisted principally in the raising 
of funds for Japanese earthquake vic- 
tims. The report on Shantung dealt with 
the recently completed Yellow River 
dyke project and with the drainage and 
restoration of the Chi Ho district. In 
connection with the Yellow River break 
at Kung Kia Ba, the society assisted in 
the handling of $360,000, and the report 
comments on the great benefits accruing 
from this reconstruction work. 

Good crops were reported for the past 
season in the Chi Ho and adjacent areas, 
west of Tsinanfu, the first spring or 
summer crops harvested in six years. An 
interesting report on the Chi Ho project 
was turned in by the Rev. H. L. Yee, 
who was in charge. The cost was $61,500, 
of which the relief committee furnished 
$23,500. The Shantung report also re- 
corded the completion of the northeast- 
ern section of the American Red Cross 
road, two fine new bridges having been 
finished. 

In Hunan, activity centered mainly on 
the establishment of industrial homes 
for children left orphans by the last 
famine, and in road building and re- 
pairs. 

Considerable famine relief was ren- 
dered by the Shansi society, principally 
in 23 hsiens in the southwest of the 
province. The 23 hsiens were divided in- 
to four relief areas to facilitate the 
work, and a grant of $135,000 was asked, 
but the Shansi commission was able to 
allot only $80,000. Considerable sums 
were raised, however, including between 
$30,000 and $40,000 in Kiangchow. Grain 
was distributed and other relief was 
given to many thousands of adults and 
children in the affected areas, while road 
and bridge work was aided in other 
parts. The report closed with the state- 
ment that the harvests had been suffi- 
cient toward the close of the season, and 
no famine was looked for. 

The Hupeh committee stated that its 
efforts had been directed mainly toward 
the prevention of floods by the building 
and repair of dykes. D. ARakiE. 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN MANCHURIA 

A Department of Commerce press re- 
port dated March 14 states: “A millin 
firm of Harbin, Manchuria, has offere 
for sale in the local market flour ground 
from American grain. Within the past 
few days this mill has received several 
carloads of American wheat, according 
to the local press. This wheat came via 
Dairen. The comparatively small quan- 
tity of wheat received is explained by the 
fact that the mill was first desirous of 
experimenting with the same. It must 
be admitted, however, that the experi- 
ment was satisfactory. The flour ground 
from American wheat is very much 
cheaper than flour from north Man- 
churian wheat. This mill is also placing 
on the market a new grade of oer in 
original American packing. The flour 
ground from the American wheat is very 
much superior in quality to the local 
product, and it is believed that the 
American flour in the future will occupy 
first place in the local market.” 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN FUTURE 


Growers Try New Varieties in Effort to In- 
crease Yields of Wheat—Country’s 
Natural Advantages 





Buenos Armes, Arcentina.—The Re- 
view of the River Plate says, editorially: 

Strangely enough, Argentina is a 
splendid example, in this boom crop year, 
of the efficient and beneficial working of 
natural law. Necessity, the mother of 
invention, has been pressing upon this 
and other agricultural countries for the 
past three years or so. When this hap- 
pens at a readjustment point in interna- 
tional economy—and there always have 
been and always will be these economic 
intermittences—what takes place is this: 
The countries least naturally and thor- 
oughly fitted to perform a certain func- 
tion, such for instance as the produc- 
tion of cereals, «re driven by those coun- 
tries which are most naturally and thor- 
oughly fitted for that purpose, to search 
for some other and new ways of employ- 
ing the labor and ingenuity of their 
people. 

We have seen this most distinctly in 
the case of Argentina and the yield of 
the last crop. In their struggle to find 
a way out of their difficulties Argentine 
growers tried out certain new varieties 
of wheat; and, whether or not weather 
conditions may have been so unprece- 
dentedly ideal as to increase the yield of 
the known varieties, the fact remains 
that the yield from these new varieties 
has been something previously quite un- 
known in Argentina. As pointed out in 
the official report reproduced in our last 
issue, the average yield per hectare has 
never been so high as it is estimated to 
be this year. 

It must be considered that an increase 
of only 10 per cent in the average yield 
per hectare in Argentina would be 
enough to almost revolutionize agricul- 
ture in this country and, for that mat- 
ter, to bring about a drastic rearrange- 
ment of agricultural forces throughout 
the world. Agriculture, like everything 
else, is a war of the survival of the fit- 
test, and Argentina’s natural fitness or 
force is being proved in the playing of 
the trump card of latent scope for in- 
creased yield which she, practically alone 
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among the great western grain growing 
countries, has been able to fall back 
upon. 

This development simply means that 
the North American farmer who has 
been able to scrape up a living of sorts 
by working a hundred or a couple of 
hundred acres of poor, semiworked-out 
land, which it has been necessary to fer- 
tilize in order to grow wheat at a profit, 
will have no option but to go out of the 
grain growing business or, at any rate, 
to try it out somewhere else. As for 
the land, it may or may not be found 
useful for something else, but as an in- 
strument of profit earning in the sphere 
of wheat production its life work is 
ended. 

In the manner we have just outlined 
the economy of the universe is being 
adjusted and regulated by the work- 
ings of natural law. Argentina had a 
margin up her sleeve for the increase of 
her yield. Other countries which are un- 
able to fall back upon a similar margin 
will be driven to a process of productive 
reorganization as a result of which only 
that part of their territory in which the 
farmer can grow wheat on a parity of 
terms, or something near it, with the 
grain grower in Argentina, will continue 
to be devoted to this branch of agricul- 
ture. 

Argentina is naturally equipped to 
grow wheat more economically than any 
of the other large exporting countries 
of the American continent. The evidence 
that the average yield can be increased 
by the adoption of new varieties and 
by the more careful selection of seed—a 
precaution which has been urged upon 
growers most insistently by the new 
ministry of agriculture—only serves to 
drive this fact more forcefully into the 
faces of the countries which may be 
classified as Argentina’s competitors in 
cereal production. 

The competition of growers in the 
least productive districts of North 
America, already weakened by the slump 
in prices which has occurred since the 
war, cannot hope to resist the additional 
pressure which the modernization of Ar- 
gentine cereal producing methods and 
the augmentation of the yield per hec- 


tare in this country would put upon 
them. Further, however, the internal 
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processes of economic readjustment in 
these countries is such as to impress up- 
on men the futility of the unnatural and 
wasteful process of throwing away their 
labors in working anything but the best 
of land. The cities, with their innumer- 
able “jobs,” the natural consequence of 
the intensive industrialization process, 
are calling. 
W. J. Lams. 





NORTHWEST FARM STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat on farms in the 
three northwestern states on March 1 
ran well below the reserves of a year 
ago. Corn and oats, on the other hand, 
were relatively larger than last year. 

According to report of Paul H. Kirk, 
Statistician for Minnesota Co-operative 
Crop Reporting Service, stocks on farms 
in this state on March 1 were as follows: 
Wheat 4,365,000 bus, or 21 per cent of 
1923 crop, against 6,546,000, or 24 per 
cent, a year ago. Corn estimated at 32 
per cent, or 49,501,000 bus, against 39,- 
392,000 a year ago. Total crop in 1923 
was 23,385,000 bus more than in 1922, 
Amount shipped or to be shipped from 
county where grown was 24 per cent, 
against 18 a year ago. Oats stocks about 
58,237,000 bus, or 38 per cent, compared 
with 54,243,000, or 36 per cent, last 
year. Barley stocks about 6,494,000 bus, 
or 28 per cent, against 26 per cent, or 
6,497,000, a year ago. 

H. O. Herbrandson, South Dakota 
agricultural statistician, reports amount 
of wheat on farms as 5,650,000 bus, or 
21 per cent of 1923 crop, against 9,203,- 
000, or 23 per cent, a year ago. Corn 
56,618,000 bus, or 39 per cent of total 
crop, against 40,714,000, or 37 per cent, 
a year ago. Oats 32,118,000 bus, or 41 
per cent, against 31,248,000, or 42 per 
cent, last year. Barley 6,207,000 bus, 
or 31 per cent of total crop, against 
6,079,000, or 30 per cent, a year ago. 

J. G. Diamond, North Dakota agricul- 
tural statistician: Wheat 10,559,000 bus, 
compared with 29,122,000 a year ago. 
Corn 6,488,000 bus, against 5,791,000 last 
year. Oats 19,726,000 bus, compared 
with 36,250,000 in 1923. Rye 1,005,000 
bus, the 1923 total production amounting 
to 10,046,000 bus. Barley 5,964,000 bus, 
compared with 8,739,000 a year ago. 
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THE PORT OF BALTIMORE 


(Continued from page 1192.) 

24,111 freight cars. All loaded, these 
would hold close to 600,000 tons of 
freight. The area of the terminals is 
divided, with 515 acres to the Baltimore 
& Ohio, 463 to the Pennsylvania, 110 to 
the Western Maryland, and 150 to the 
Canton company. In the track mileage 
of these terminals the Baltimore & Ohio 
has 195, the Pennsylvania 90, the West- 
ern Maryland 61.5 and the Canton 26.28. 
On its terminal tracks the Baltimore & 
Ohio can store 11,253 cars, the Pennsyl- 
vania 6,600, the Western Maryland 4,884 
and the Canton 1,375. Each of these 
cars is from 40 to 42 feet in length, 
though few are over 40. 

Baltimore has most modern accommo- 
dations for the handling of grain, coal, 
oil, sulphur, fertilizer and other special- 
ized shipments. In the handling of grain 
and coal cargoes the record of the port 
is extraordinary. What is called the 
largest and best-equipped pier for the 
loading of coal cargoes in the world, in- 
stalled by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, has established a record of 3,684 
tons loaded into a vessel in one hour. 
It has a rated loading power of 54,000 
tons in 10 hours, and of 12,000,000 tons 
per year, and has actually loaded about 
one half of the latter amount. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has a coal pier with 
a loading rating of 6,000 tons in 10 
hours, and the Western Maryland one 
with a loading capacity of 20,000 tons in 
10 hours. These piers give the port of 
Baltimore a coal loading capacity of 
80,000 tons of coal in 10 hours, and a 
handling capacity of more than 4,000 
cargoes in 12 months. 

Baltimore’s facilities for handling bulk 
grain consist of four modern elevators 
with a capacity of 8,750,000 bus, and an 
additional one under construction of 4,- 
000,000. In the new 4,250,000-bu elevator 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad the port 
has the largest unit plant of its kind in 
existence. This elevator can load into 
ships at the rate of 1,800,000 bus in 10 
hours and unload 300 cars per day, a 
rate which has been demonstrated in 
actual operation. The Pennsylvania also 
has an additional elevator for domestic 
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business, with a storage capacity of 250,- 
000 bus. The Western Maryland elevator 
now has a storage capacity of 4,000,000 
bus, and new units to be installed will 
increase this to 6,000,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has an elevator 
at Mount Clare with a storage capacity 
of. 250,000 bus, and had two at Locust 
Point of 2,500,000 bus capacity, which 
were destroyed by fire in 1922. These 
are being replaced by a modern elevator 
of 4,000,000 bus, with eventual storage 
capacity of 9,000,000 bus and projecting 
galleries over the merchandise piers. 
Records in loading grain were recently 
established by the Western Maryland 
Railway in loading 169,542 bus of rye in 
one and three quarters hours and by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in loading 236,514 
bus in three and a half working hours. 

For the calendar year 1923, Baltimore 
ranked as the third grain exporting port 
of North America, its grain exports of 
43,118,127 bus for that period being ex- 
ceeded only by Montreal and New York. 
Even so, the complaint is made that 1923 
was an off year, so far as Baltimore was 
concerned. Joseph G. Reynolds, who 
was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1923, stated in his annual re- 
port of Jan. 28, 1924, that “a large vol- 
ume of grain from the states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, which formerly 
came here, was diverted from Baltimore, 
largely into domestic consumption.” 
Therefore there had been in 1923, he 
said, a falling off in the expected move- 
ment of grain. The exports of wheat 
were 19,419,387 bus, compared with 22,- 
978,143 in 1922. Fully 80 per cent of 
the exports of wheat in 1923 were from 
Canada, in bond. 

In shipments of flour, however, Balti- 
more showed a good increase in 1923 over 
the previous year. 

“Some of the shippers of flour to Eu- 
rope,” states Mr. Reynolds in his re- 
port, “have begun to realize that Balti- 
more offers better service at less cost 
for the handling of shipments than the 
northern ports, and if the carriers will 
but realize this, and construct modern 
handling facilities, our export business 
should greatly increase. Our city is well 
supplied with storage warehouses for the 
handling of domestic business, there be- 
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ing nine, advantageously located, oper- 
ated by the various railroads.” 

Baltimore’s receipts of flour in 1923 
were 1,607,900 bbls, against 1,376,263 in 
1922; exports were 750,318 bbls, against 
544,622 in the previous year. Receipts 
and exports of grains and grain prod- 
ucts other than flour follow: 





Receipts— 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus .. . 21,331,569 23,762,973 
Corn, bus . 42,982,810 
CE nk, 5 0 oe uae 5,039,382 
Rye, bus .... 20,010,433 
Barley, bus ... 993,175 
CO eae ~ 377,439 
Buckwheat, bus ... 13,448 
Pee. GOD «ccces 15,209 
Straw, tome ..... 843 
Millfeed, tons . 18,814 

Exports 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus . ..++ 19,419,387 22,978,143 
oo eres eee 9,492,139 40,990,526 
Oats, bus Pee =  F 3,558,698 
BVO, DUS occ... eee 13,696,710 19,713,536 
Barley, bus .. 320,675 1,314,296 
BEGUE, BUG. vs dvcdeicves 147,547 325,469 

In considering Baltimore’s facilities 


for the handling and transfer of cargoes 
of various types, mention should be made 
of the great waterfront plants of the 
American Sugar Refinery, the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co., the Davison Chemi- 
cal Co., with its fertilizer and chemical 
apparatus, the Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing & Rolling Co., the Standard Oil Co., 
and many others conducting varied in- 
dustrial operations that make for the 
general advancement of the port’s ship- 
ping. 

The modern services of Baltimore for 
the handling of bulk ores, sulphur and 
similar commodities are installed chiefly 
on the pier of the Cottman Co. This 
pier is served by four tracks of the Can- 
ton Railroad, providing direct connec- 
tion with all the trunk lines entering the 
port, and is equipped with two huge 
overhead bridge cranes with grab buck- 
ets opening 16 feet and two manniere 
box car loaders for depositing bulk 
freight in box cars, 

The Canton company’s holdings com- 
prise 1,500 acres, the closest analogy to 
the New York Bush Terminals to be 
found at any port. This company has 
extensive pier and warehouse facilities, 
industrial sites,,owns and operates a rail- 
road of its own, and presents every op- 
portunity for successful waterfront op- 


erations. The Canton company’s prop- 
erty is located on deep water, and its 
piers can berth 24 ocean-going vessels 
for simultaneous loading. Plans submit- 
ted by the company for future terminal 
development include four new piers of 
modern design, giving additional berth- 
ing space for 66 vessels and additional 
track facilities for more than 11,500 
cars. 

The pier accommodations of Baltimore 
are extensive. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
nine covered piers of an area of 836,900 
square feet, and three open piers of 124,- 
892 square feet, at which 26 vessels can 
be loaded simultaneously. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has four covered piers 
with an area of 350,234 square feet, and 
four open piers (including one ore pier) 
of 145,216 square feet, at which 19 ves- 
sels may be loaded at one time. The 
Western Maryland has one covered pier 
of 101,992 square feet and one open pier 
of 51,460, at which eight vessels may be 
loaded at once. The Canton Railroad’s 
property at present includes one ore pier 
of 77,000 square feet, one covered pier 
of 120,000, and one open pier of 599,536. 

Storage space at the port is abundant. 
Waterfront warehouses at the various 
terminals, combined with independent fa- 
cilities handling export and _ import 
freight, furnish a total net storage area 
actually available for over-sea business 
of 2,708,508 square feet. Of this total 
the Baltimore & Ohio has 926,929, the 
Pennsylvania 651,350, the Canton com- 
pany 690,400, the Western Maryland 
296,964, and independent companies 142,- 
865. The great tobacco warehouses of 
the Baltimore & Ohio have storage space 
for 22,000 hogsheads, and the state to- 
bacco warehouses for the storage and 
shipment of Maryland tobaccos a ca- 
pacity for 20,000. 

The port of Baltimore is now served 
by 57 regular steamship services operated 
by 44 lines, which dispatch steamers to 
more than 100 foreign ports. In addi- 
tion to these over-sea liner vessels the 
port is served by 20 coastwise lines regu- 
larly trading between Baltimore and the 
principal ports of our Atlantic and Pa- 
cific seaboards. For the year 1923 the 
ships required by the United States cus- 
toms to enter and clear at Baltimore 
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aggregated 2,801 vessels of 7,174,020 net 
tons entered, and 3,115 vessels of 7,740,- 
142 net tons cleared. 

The value of the total volume of water- 
borne commerce of the port is officially 
estimated at $873,891,200. Exports for 
1923 showed a valuation of $93,436,401 
and imports $91,835,866. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, total tons of 
over-sea cargo passing through the port 
reached 6,696,392, comprising 3,412,513 
of imports and 3,283,879 of exports. The 
latter figure gives Baltimore official 
ranking as third port of the United 
States in total volume of export cargo 
handled, 

According to the figures published by 
the United States Shipping Board, the 
flow of coast to coast traffic westward 
(Atlantic to Pacific ports via the Panama 
Canal) through the port of Baltimore for 
the first nine months of 1923 exceeded 
that through any other Atlantic or Gulf 
port, surpassing New York by 221,216 
tons and Philadelphia by 301,750. 

In any great port to which many ships 
converge, the ability to secure prompt 
and efficient repairs and overhauling, 
whether great or small, is an important 
consideration to shipowners and opera- 
tors. Few American ports are so well 
equipped in this respect as Baltimore in 
the Sparrows Point and Baltimore dry 
docks plants of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, the H..E. Crook Co., 
Maryland Dry Dock Co., and numerous 
other smaller plants. In all, Baltimore 
has 16 shipbuilding and repair plants 
within the harbor, with eight dry docks 
and 10 marine railways. 

Mr. Brittain, general manager of the 
Export and Import Board of Trade, 
makes the claim that Baltimore labor 
conditions are superior to those of any 
other Atlantic port. 

“Despite the efforts of professional 
agitators to induce the Baltimore steve- 
dore and allied harbor workers to strike 
in sympathy with the same class of labor 
elsewhere,” he says, “the Baltimore men 
have persistently refused to do so. Asa 
result of labor difficulties other Atlantic 
ports, and particularly New York, have 
more or less constant expensive and vexa- 
tious congestion of traffic and, as a con- 
sequence, exporters and importers in the 
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interior seek relief by forwarding ship- 
ments through Baltimore. 

“At Baltimore the absence of dockage 
assessments and wharfage charges on ex- 
port and import freight brought to or 
taken from the port by railroad and by 
rail and water, the free delivery of all 
shipments which pay a small minimum 
rail charge to any point in the harbor, 
are advantages that influence operators 
in assigning ships and upon exporters 
and importers in routing shipments. 

“Baltimore is nearer the center of 
population of the United States than 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston. It is 
nearer the centers of the greatest pro- 
portion of improved farm lands, which 
are located in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri; with the 
leading corn states, Illinois, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska and Ohio, and 
with the centers of largest wheat pro- 
duction in the western and middle west- 
ern states. Baltimore is closely connect- 
ed by short distance rail routes with the 
chemical plants of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio; 
also with the pig iron and steel centers. 
It is also connected with leading centers 
of the following industries: electrical ma- 
chinery in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey; cars and car repair parts in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio; car- 
riages and wagons in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois; automobiles in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana and New York; with the coal 
mining centers in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Inciana and Mary- 
land. In fact, 43.6 per cent of the prod- 
ucts manufactured in this country, ac- 
cording to the United States census of 
1910, are located in states which are di- 
rectly connected with Baltimore by short- 
er rail routes than other ports. 

“The short haul from the great middle 
western territory manufacturing a large 
part of the country’s exports makes pos- 
sible favorable inland freight rates on 
export and import traffic reuted through 
this port. The three railroads with large 
termini in Baltimore (the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Western 
Maryland) give direct connection with 
the great industrial, agricultural. and 
mining sections of the country.” 

The federal government and the city 
of Baltimore have already expended over 
$21,000,000 for harbor improvements; 
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and, in order to provide additional fa- 
cilities to care for the expanding com- 
merce of the port, the Maryland legis- 
lature during its 1920 session passed an 
enabling act whereby the city of Balti- 
more is empowered to expend $52,500,000 
for the development of the port. At the 
election in November, 1920, the first $12,- 
500,000 installment of this amount was 
almost unanimously ratified by the citi- 
zens. With the money now available, 
additional piers, warehouses, and other 
equipment essential to a port with such 
possibilities for expansion are assured. 
A port development commission is now 
actively functioning, and has mapped out 
a definite programme of procedure for 
the development. 


NO HELP FOR THE FARMER 


Allen Logan, President Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Broadcasts Message Showing 
Dangers in McNary-Haugen Bill 


Allen Logan, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, last week 
circularized the entire country grain 
trade of the Southwest urging grain deal- 
ers to enlist the farmers in opposition to 
the McNary-Haugen bill. In pointing 
out the dangers in the bill, Mr. Logan 
says: 

They say that the McNary Dill, a 
proposed government corporation with 
$200,000,000 to be taken out of the money 
that all the taxpayers of the United 
States have put in the United States 
Treasury, is designed principally to help 
the wheat farmer. The corporation in 
fact is given control of all agricultural 
products. Wheat represents only 7 per 
cent of farm products; therefore only 7 
per cent of the farmers of the United 
States may be benefited by the bill. The 
other 93 per cent of farmers must help 
pay the expenses and salaries of the five 
political appointees who are to control 
the $200,000,000 taken out of the Treas- 
ury and the $200,000,000 which it is al- 
lowed to borrow. 

The signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, I am sure, never intended 
that our government—in times of peace 
—should take our business out of our 
hands and run it for us. 

Shall our “servants” at Washington 
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become our “masters” by making the 
MeNary: bill legal? I feel that it would 
be a great political crime, if perpetrated. 
Under this law the thrifty and _ pros- 
perous farmer in a safe and productive 
agricultural district would be compelled 
to share the speculative losses of the 
careless and often shiftless and thrift- 
less farmers elsewhere; and the farmers 
who raise bread making wheat would 
suffer financially for the benefit of the 
durum wheat producer or the low protein 
wheat producer on the Pacific Coast. 

In times of peace I feel that our gov- 
ernment has no legal or moral right to 
force upon our fariners scrip in payment 
for his wheat when the scrip may be of 
no greater value than German marks. 
Boosting the price on the domestic con- 
sumer for the benefit of the wheat farm- 
er is class preference, and to charge an 
American consumer an advance in price 
and sell to a foreigner at a much lower 
price is an outrage against the American 
consumer. 

Under this bill five men at Washing- 
ton could control all the products of the 
farms of the United States. They could 
distribute their patronage to their po- 
litical friends throughout the country as 
agents of the corporation. They could 
take the big storage elevators of the 
country and put their own friends in 
charge, whether they were competent or 
otherwise. 

Don’t you think that you would be bet- 
ter satisfied and be safer in running your 
own business than having some one else 
run it for you? 

If the government can take money 
out of the United States Treasury today 
to protect the wheat farmer, it can take 
money out of the Treasury next week to 
protect the grape juice manufacturer, or 
the Coca Cola manufacturer. In times 
of peace the government of this country 
should never be allowed under any con- 
dition to enter any commercial activities 
against its own citizens. 

The farmers themselves pay all the 
Salaries and all the expenses of opera- 
tion of the corporation above referred 
to. The expenses are deducted from the 
scrip when it is redeemed. Will any- 
thing be left—we wonder! Tell your 
farmers the facts, and ask them to pro- 
tect themselves in the possession of their 
freedom and birthright. Have them wire 
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their congressmen and senators to oppose 
the McNary-Haugen bill. Do it now. 





RESCINDING PURCHASES 

Defendant, who had bought feed, etc., 
from plaintiff, was held to have failed 
to sufficiently establish a defense 
against liability for the purchase price 
on the ground of a mutual rescission of 
the contract as to part of the goods, 
which were claimed to be inferior to the 
contract requirements, in the case of 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. vs. Rosato, 81 
Pa. Super. Ct. Rep. 94. It was alleged 
in the affidavit of defense that “plain- 
tiff’s representatives” had promised that 
plaintiff would remove the damaged 
goods, and that credit would be allowed 
therefor. Disposing of the case, the 
Pennsylvania superior court said: 

“The case is within the rule, therefore, 
that where merchandise is delivered 
which is not of the quality expressly or 
impliedly warranted, the vendee may re- 
ject the consignment, thereby rescinding 
the contract, or may retain and seek to 
reduce the price by proving the inferior 
quality of the goods. He could not re- 
scind the contract and at the same time 
exercise dominion over the property. 

“In rescinding the contract, it is neces- 
sary that the merchandise be placed at 
the disposal of the plaintiff absolutely 
and without qualification. It is of the 
essence of rescission of the contract that 
the party rescinding restore or offer to 
restore that which he has received under 
the contract, in order that the other 
party may be put in statu quo as far as 
possible. 

“The application of this rule is not 
controverted by the appellant [the buy- 
er], but it is contended that he was re- 
lieved from compliance therewith be- 
cause, as alleged, he reported to ‘plain- 
tiff’s agents’ the condition in which the 
merchandise had been delivered to him; 
that he offered to return the quantity of 
oats, corn, feed, etc., which he found was 
spoiled, wet, decayed and damaged, and 
of no use to him, but that the ‘plaintiff’s 
representatives’ informed him that plain- 
tiff’s own truck would call for the dam- 
aged merchandise, and that his account 
would be properly credited with the 
value of the merchandise which he had 
reported as damaged. 

“The transaction thus pleaded consti- 
tuted a contract according to the appel- 
lant’s contention, which was broken by 
the failure of the plaintiff to call for 
the merchandise, and thereby an estoppel 
was effected which precludes the plain- 
tiff from recovering the price thereof. 

“The first answer to this contention is 
that the averment is too indefinite to be 
available as a defense. The plaintiff is a 
corporation—it necessarily acts through 
agents. Its employees presumably are 
connected with different branches of its 
business—one may be a teamster, another 
a miller, another a bookkeeper, another 
a salesman. They are not presumed to 
be all invested with the same duties and 
authority. Where it is proposed to 
make a corporation responsible for. the 
acts of its agents in avoiding of a con- 
tract obligation, it is reasonable that such 
agent or agents should be identified, and 
that authority be shown to perform the 
act on which the person sought to be 
charged relies as a defense. 

“The most that the defendant is able 
to say on the subject is that ‘plaintiff’s 
representatives informed me that plain- 
tiff’s own truck would call for the dam- 
aged merchandise and that my account 
would be properly credited. Who the 
particular representatives were; what 
their relation to the business was; what 
authority they may have had,—is not 
stated. To bind a corporation on a 
promise of a ‘representative’ the iden- 
tity and authority of the agent should 
be set forth. . . It is further to be 
noted, with respect to the defective qual- 
ity of the merchandise, that the affidavit 
does not set forth that, after inspection 
of the property, notice was given within 
a reasonable time of its defective qual- 


ity.” 
A. L. H. Srazer. 


Vitamin C is present in milk only when 
cows eat green feed, Professor G. W. 
Cavanaugh, of Cornell College, an- 
nounces. 








Finland’s butter exports are bein 
lessened by heavy home consumption a 
the poor harvest in 1923. 
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The output of automobiles has reached 
a stage where shrewd trade experts de- 
clare that the future of the market will 
be determined largely by the ability of 
the dealers to find buyers for the great 
volume of secondhand cars. One promi- 
nent manufacturer admits that the dis- 
position of the secondhand car consti- 
tutes today about the most difficult prob- 
lem of the automobile industry. Thou- 
sands of sales are made dependent on the 
willingness of the dealer to take a used 
car in part payment. But when the 
industry is turning out 3,000,000 or 4,- 
000,000 cars and trucks a year, it is clear 
that the disposition of the used car pre- 
sents an increasingly difficult problem. 

During the depression of 1921 the Geal- 
ers found that the used car problem was 
a highly involved one. The difficulty of 
those days, however, would be small com- 
pared with the situation which can easily 
develop if the country should encounter 
a few months of depression in these days 
of record breaking automobile produc- 
tion. The indications are, however, that 
the used car volume will be absorbed all 
right, as the automobile industry is man- 
aged by highly trained experts who come 
as near knowing what they are doing as 
any group of business men in the coun- 


try. 
TAX REVISION 


The country is fighting hard for re- 
duced taxation. It is not possible yet to 
tell just how far the proposed revisions 
will go. The lot of the rich man, how- 
ever, is not to be made much easier than 
last year. A highly organized group of 
politicians in the country depend for 
their support on that element of the vot- 
ing public which is best appealed to by 
“knocking the rich.” The fact is, how- 
ever, that in these days of complicated 
financial affairs, when all classes of the 
tax paying public are interrelated and 
closely affected by an important move- 
ment affecting any one group, it is im- 
possible to burden rich taxpayers unduly 
without influencing general depression. 

The World War reduced tax bearing 
and tax burdening to a high art. It gave 
the expert accountants the most wonder- 
ful business that they have ever had to 
handle, for the tax sheets are so com- 
plicated as to make it necessary for even 
small taxpayers oftentimes to employ ex- 
pert accountants to make up their lists. 

The average man loves a tax bill about 
as much as he does a poisonous substance. 
If you burden him beyond a reasonable 
load, he is soon fighting mad. Those in 
receipt of larger incomes have the tax 
exempt issues to fall back upon, but the 
smaller taxpayers have nothing at al! to 
do but hand over their money. 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVES 


The statement made by Secretary Wal- 
lace that within the last decade more 
than 1,000 farmers’ organizations went 
out of business shows that, like every- 
thing else, a great co-operative associa- 
tion of this kind is dependent upon good 
management. Without this the organiza- 
tion is sure to fail. It is believed that 
the development of new problems in the 
Northwest and in the cotton belt section 
will bring about the formation of other 
associations which will assist the farmer 
in methods of marketing and distribution. 

It is to be hoped that this movement 
will be pushed intelligently within the 
next year or so, as much will depend 
upon the effective distribution of food- 
stuffs and similar commodities as a means 
of increasing pepeetee in various lines. 
The journey between the producer and 
the consumer in the United States is too 
long and too costly. 

It is always difficult to change trade 
methods that have been firmly estab- 
lished, but the importance of this move- 
ment is so great in these days of ex- 
cessive living costs that it is of all things 
essential to adopt sensible economies, 
especially when process involves the 
distribution of foodstuffs. 


There are gathering signs that Ger- 
many’s restoration as a great producing 
nation is in sight. The interesting state- 
ment by Doctor Zimmerman, commission- 
er general of Austria, acting for the 
League of Nations, is highly suggestive. 
He said at Geneva the other day that: 
“Whereas the situation of Austria two 
years ago was regarded as hopeless, that 
country at the present time has too much 
money, at least for the best restoration 
of her finances. Germany would recover, 
I believe, even more quickly than Aus- 
tria. International co-operation, how- 
ever, is essential. I am quite convinced 
that Germany would begin reparation 
payments after stabilization had been ef- 
fected.” 

This is strong testimony from a high 
expert. It supports the reported feeling 
of the Dawes committee that small ad- 
vances, at least in kind, on reparations 
account will begin before long. All this 
would bring about better conditions in 
France, which, of course, would be the 
chief beneficiary from a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the reparations account. 

Announcement that J. P. Morgan & 
Co., in conjunction with some of the 
strongest banks in the United States, had 
established a credit in this country of not 
less than $100,000,000 for the use of the 
Bank of France shows conclusively that 
the French government is determined to 
support the market for French francs. 
As against the recent low price of 3.42c 
for the franc, there was a quick advance 
to a level of 4.201,c. 

The American bankers are ready to 
provide a larger sum, should occasion 
require it, but the indications are that 
further measures in this direction may 
not be necessary. 

The governor of the Bank of France, 
after conferring with the government of- 
ficers, said the other day that he was in 
a position to assure the syndicate that 
complete measures will be taken by the 
French government to ameliorate the 
financial situation. 

Through increase of French taxes and * 
by other means it is hoped that French 


government finance will be permanently 
strengthened, so that the unfortunate 
complications that have resulted from the 
recent sensational decline in the franc 
will be fully met. 

Any changes in this direction and in 
measures taken to safeguard other Euro- 
pean exchange rates and to cause ulti- 
mate stabilization will be well received 
by the American bankers, and will result 
ultimately in strengthening the foreign 
demand for American raw material and 
merchandise. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS MERGE 








North Carolina and Virginia Millers Meet 
at Greensboro—Report on Self- 
Rising Flour Heard 


Greenssoro, N. C.—A resolution sug- 
gesting that a union of the Virginia and 
the North Carolina millers’ associations 
be effected was passed by the board of 
directors of the North Carolina associa- 
tion at a conference held Thursday, 
March 6, at the O’Henry Hotel, Greens- 
boro, with representatives of the Vir- 
ginia millers present. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the association 
at the afternoon session. 

Those attending the conference: for 
the North Carolina association, Karl 
Sherrill, Statesville, president, W. A. 
Speed, Durham, acting secretary, J. G. 
Guire, Lenoir, C. B. Singleton, Hender- 
son, W. B. Hill, Greensboro, A. O. Bray, 
Elkin; for the Virginia millers, Thomas 
L. Moore, Richmond, M. Killvigan, 
Staunton, J. I. Pritchett, Danville, and 
M. F. Ring, Roanoke. 

M. A. Briggs, of Durham, secretary, 
was unable to attend, owing to illness. 
Between 50 and 75 millers and allied 
tradesmen were present. 

The business session began at 2:30, 
with President Sherrill presiding. J. W. 
Simpson, president of the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, extended the 
city’s greetings, with President Sherrill 
replying. 

Mrs. Jane McKinnon, state agent home 
economics, made an address on her work 
with the women of the state, and out- 
lined the making of bread from North 
Carolina flour. She concluded by stat- 
ing that, while they taught the women to 
make biscuits from self-rising flour, her 
department recommended that the house- 
wife should keep baking powder and 
other flour on her pantry shelf and use 
yeast made bread as much as possible. 

The report of the special self-rising 
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flour committee, of which M. A. Briggs, 
of Durham, is chairman, contain a 
recommendation that the committee be 
continued, which was agreed to. 

The self-rising report dealt largely 
with legislation that had been defeated 
by the millers, and with the propaganda 
being circulated regarding self-rising 
flour. A discussion brought out that over 
12,000,000 bbls self-rising flour were sold 
in the South during the past year, and 
that self-rising flour was first made 
about 12 years ago. It was said that 65 
per cent of the flour sold in Greensboro 
through the grocery stores and other re- 
tail trade was self-rising. The consensus 
of opinion was that millers who were 
manufacturing a quality product in self- 
rising flour were experiencing an increase 
in business and would continue to do so 
if they sold quality and service. 

A round table discussion followed on 
legislative measures, led by C. V. Single- 
ton, Henderson; on exchange rates, flour 
and feed, led by L. G. Horne, Mocks- 
ville; yields, invisible loss, etc., led by 
G. W. Graham, Charlotte; the impor- 
tance of correct records, W. M. Speed, 
Durham; contracts and carrying charges, 
W. B. Hill, Greensboro; credits, A. L. 
Butner, Winston-Salem; differentials, J. 
L. Sloan, Statesville. 

At 7:30 an enjoyable dinner was 
served in the main ball room of the 
O’Henry Hotel, at which C. M. Yager, 
editor of the Modern Miller, of Chicago, 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Yager 
had for his subject “The Future of the 
Milling Industry.” J. L. Burgess, fed- 
eral grain grader for North Carolina, 
outlined the system for grain grading 
in that state. T. L. Moore, of the Dun- 
lop Mills, Richmond, Va., and Michael 
Killvigan, of Staunton, Va., also were 
speakers. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





TAPIOCA TRADE OF BRAZIL 


Exports of tapioca during the first 11 
months of 1923 were 62 times as great in 
quantity and 124 times as great in value 
as similar exports for the entire year of 
1922, according to “Commercial Associa- 
tion Reports” of Bahia, Brazil. Cassava, 
mandioca, or manioc, as it is variously 
called, from the root of which tapioca 
is made, is the most important food 
plant cultivated in the Bahia district. 
Its products, save a relatively small 
amount exported, are consumed on the 
spot. They serve as the bread of the 
rural population. 





Airplane View of the Canton Co.’s Terminal 


—Courtesy of the Canton Co. 
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REGARDING CANADIAN MILLFEED 


The discussion of duties on millfeed 
entering the United States seems to have 
led to an impression among American 
millers that Canadian mills use the mar- 
ket south of the line as a dumping 
ground. ‘This is quite erroneous. Any 
one who understands how actively the 
United States customs department 
watches for that sort of thing will realize 
how impossible it is. The law of the 
United States, like that of Canada, is 
very strict where dumping is disclosed, 
and the penalty is such that no miller 
will willingly take the risk. 
~The facts are that Canadian mills, hav- 
ing a relatively small domestic market 
for millfeed,—in relation to their ca- 
pacity for producing flour and the vol- 
ume of their exporting flour trade,— 
are necessarily obliged, most of the time, 
to sell some of their feed for export. 
Kor geographical reasons the United 
States is the only available market and, 
therefore, this exporting business in feed 
is confined to that country. 

To declare, as some do, that Canadian 
mills are dumping is entirely to misun- 
derstand the situation, Canadian mills 
are pleased to know that American duties 
on millfeed are to be reduced, but this 
will not increase the volume they have 
to sell in that market nor will it alter in 
any way the price basis upon which they 
do such business. The only effect can 
be to cheapen the feed to American con- 
sumers, as this is one of the cases where 
the consumer undoubtedly pays the duty. 


TORONTO 


Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour was fairly good last week, and 
mills that have an established trade of 
this kind sold their usual quantities. 
Bakers in all parts and flour dealers 
placed orders or gave shipping instruc- 
tions as usual. The weakness that devel- 
oped in wheat the last half of the week 
made most buyers cautious as to quan- 
tities taken, since there appeared to be 
some chance of a break sufficiently seri- 
ous to affect the flour list. However, no 
such change occurred, and at the close 
of the week prices held at the figures 
established early in February. Quota- 
tions (March 15): top patents $6.30 bbl, 
seconds $5.80, and tirst clears $5.60, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour had a 
quiet week. Bad country roads cut down 
deliveries of grain, and neither millers 
nor dealers have any considerable stocks 
on hand. Any selling reported was by 
farmers who fear a drop in prices. Do- 
mestic buyers seem to have lost interest 
in this flour for the time being, as there 
were few inquiries from them last week. 
Prices show no change. Ninety per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, were 
quoted at $4.55 bbl, basis Toronto 
freights, and at $4.65 Montreal. At the 
same time New York brokers were of- 
fering the equivalent of this domestic 
price for export. 

Demand for springs for export was not 
up to previous week’s in quantity, and 
prices weakened. British importers were 
not much in evidence, and continental 
buyers were timid. Hamburg was one of 
the best outlets. On March 15 mills were 
accepting 3d below previous week for 
export patent springs, making their quo- 
tation 34s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., London or Liverpool, and 34s 3d, 
Glasgow, March seaboard loading. Con- 
tinental prices were at the usual differ- 
ences from this basis, according to cost 
of freight and other charges; April 
prices, 3d over these March figures. On- 
tario soft winters closed the week at 36s 


per 280 lbs, cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, March 
shipment, with few sales made. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is heavy and inclined to 
weaken. Demand is not’ so good as it 
was. Sales for export to the United 
States do not as yet show any improve- 
ment since the announcement of a re- 
duction in the duty, but improvement 
will follow. As the American consumer 
has always paid the duty on imports of 
Canadian millfeed, the tariff reduction 
now to be made will bring only an indi- 
rect advantage to Canadian mills in the 
form of more business. Quotations on 
March 15: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, mid- 
dlings $37, and feed flour $41, in mixed 
cars with flour, bags included, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

The western spring wheat market had 
a bad week. Prices declined more heavily 
than in any previous week this year, and 
buyers seemed frightened. Stocks in 
store at Bay ports are diminishing, but 
the break in wheat retarded sales last 
week. All-rail wheat is now cheaper in 
some places. On March 15 Toronto deal- 
ers were asking $1.0954 bu for No. 1 
northern, in car lots, on track, Bay ports, 
with other grades at Winnipeg spreads, 
and for this grade in car lots, all-rail, 
delivered at mill points, $1.20%. 

Ontario winter wheat held at former 
prices and was scarce, though some mills 
reported improved farm deliveries. On 
March 15 mills were paying $1.05 bu and 
upward, according to location, for No. 2 
red or white, in wagon lots at their 
doors. Car lots were worth 3@5c bu 
over the street price. 


CEREALS 


The market for cereals weakened, due 
mostly to the general influence of lower 
grain prices. A reduction of 10c¢ oc- 
curred in quotations here. On March 15 
rolled oats were quoted at $5.40 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, in mixed car lots, and 
oatmeal at $5.90, in 98-lb jutes, delivered, 
30-day terms. Straight cars of either 
could be bought at 20@30c under these 
figures. Demand for export was quiet 
and prices are 6d lower. On March 15 
rolled oats for export were quoted at 
39s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, and for oatmeal 
36s 9d, c.i.f. terms, March seaboard, for 
Glasgow or Irish ports. Reground oat 
hulls sold at $15@15.50 ton, delivered, 
Montreal, while American prices are 
nominally unchanged at $16, Buffalo, and 
$17 Boston, New York or Philadelphia, 
duty paid, 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains shared in the general 
weakness and prices of western oats 
and American corn declined. Quotations 
on March 15: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 48\%c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 1 
feed oats, 42%c; No. 2 white Ontario 
oats 41@48s, country points; Ontario 
barley, 65@70c; No. 3 American yellow 
corn 88c bu, United States funds, de- 
livered, Toronto; standard screenings 
$22.50 ton, in bulk, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates of freight on flour did not 
change, and are: to Liverpool and Lon- 
don 19¢ per 100 Ibs, Glasgow 22c, Hull 
22c, Belfast and Dublin 22c, Bristol and 
Avonmouth 22c, Aberdeen and Dundee 
(from New York) 23c, Hamburg 18c, 
and Rotterdam and Amsterdam 2lc, in 
United States funds. 


NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton (Ont.) 
Milling Co., visited Toronto on March 12. 


William J. Lawrence, head of the Law- 


rence bakery, Toronto, died on March 9 
at his home in this city. He had been in 
the baking business here since 1887, most 
of the time with his brother, the late 
George Lawrence. 


The Canadian grain trade was some- 
what startled to see a break in prices 
of wheat, following the United States 
tariff announcement. It was naturally 
supposed this would have the effect of 
stiffening prices, at least temporarily. 


William T. Moore, formerly well known 
among Ontario millers as head of tne 
Georgian Bay Milling Co., Ltd., is re- 
covering from his recent illness and ex- 
pects to be able to move from Toronto 
to his home in Meaford some time this 
week. 


The Dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports receipt of a cablegram from the 
Indian director of statistics at Calcutta 
announcing that, according to the second 
forecast for the season, the area sown 
to wheat in India for the year 1923-24 
is 30,840,000 acres, compared with 30,- 
835,000, the finally reported area for 
1922-23, and with 29,628,000, the average 
for the five-year period 1917-21. 


Ontario coarse grains seem to be al- 
most a thing of the past, so far as the 
milling industry is concerned. Western 
oats have displaced the native product 
in the oatmeal mills, and American corn 
supplies a large percentage of the need 
for this grain. Ontario corn is only used 
in a small way, and mixed with the im- 
ported article. The fact is, this province 
is losing its former place in the pro- 
duction of grain crops. 


G. V. Hastings, director Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and one of the 
founders of that company, was in hos- 
pital in Toronto last week recovering 
from an illness that overtook him on a 
voyage from England. At the end of 
the week he was expecting to be able 
to leave for his home in Winnipeg. Mrs. 
Hastings was with him. A multitude of 
old friends in the Canadian and Ameri- 
can milling trade will regret to hear of 
Mr. Hastings’ illness. 


Canadian millers are gratified to note, 
from the February statistics published 
at Ottawa, that their exports of flour in 
February reached the handsome total of 
1,091,942 bbls, as against 779,418 in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. This brings the total for 
six months of current crop year ending 
with February to 6,503,506 bbls, as 
against 6,034,499 in 1923. The United 
Kingdom decreased its purchases from 
Canada in February of this year, as 
compared with last, while other countries 
showed an increase. 


The millers of Ontario are still anx- 
iously waiting for the decision of the 
board of railway commissioners on the 
question of export flour rates to New 
York, which was the subject of an ap- 
peal last September. This matter has 
been hanging fire in much the same way 
for years, and the intolerable injustice 
of it is rankling more and more as time 
goes on. It is impossible to understand 
this interminable delay on the part of 
the railway commissioners in making up 
their minds as to the merits of the case. 


The Telfer Biscuit Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has passed into the hands of a receiver. 
This is one of the oldest concerns in the 
biscuit trade of Canada, and has always 
borne a good name for quality of goods 
and trading practices. It was originally 
located at Collingwood, Ont., but moved 
to Toronto 10 years ago, where a fine 
factory building was erected. Its author- 
ized capital is $500,000, and the liabili- 
ties are estimated at $300,000. Shortage 
of working capital appears to have been 
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the cause of failure. It would seem 
likely that this company will be put on 
its feet again shortly. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in western Canada wer 
light last week. Domestic buyers con 
tinued to fill their requirements in 
small way, and demand for export a 
count was very dull. The call for flou 
was sufficient, however, to keep the west 
or running. Some previous) 
closed down for a while were again ac 
tive, but reports showed very little nev 
business. The one feature of the flou 
trade in this part of Canada was th: 
continued and increased inquiry for firs 
clears from oriental buyers. Prices wer: 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort Willian 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, to} 
patent springs were quoted March 15 at 
$6.10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing thei: 
requirements in jute got special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts was poor 
Large stocks of millfeed were on hand at 
most points throughout the prairies, and 
the outlook was for a continuance of this 
dullness, owing to the exceptionally open 
weather. Prices for bran declined $1 
and shorts $2 on March 11. Quotations 
on March 15: at points in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $20 ton and 
shorts $21, in mixed cars with flour; in- 
terior British Columbia points, bran $24 
and shorts $25; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $25 and shorts $26. 


WHEAT 

This market continued dull and unin- 
teresting throughout last week. De- 
mand for cash wheat was small, and 
daily offerings were limited. A good in- 
quiry was reported from Canadian mill- 
ers for certain grades, chiefly for No. 3 
northern. An improved demand also 
came from exporters for opening of 
navigation, but the trade, awaiting high- 
er prices, was disinclined to sell. Prices 
showed a tendency to decline, and were, 
indeed, fractionally lower day by day. 
This was ascribed, not so much to trade 
conditions, as to purely extraneous, and 
mostly political, influence. Prices for No. 
1 northern, in store, Fort William: 





e-—Futures 

Cash May July 
Baron 20 ...cce. $ .99% $1.01% $1.03% 
BiareR 22... cess 98% 1.01% 1.03% 
March 18 ....... 97% 99% 1.01% 
BOND BO cccccce 96% 99% 1.01% 
pS eee 97% 995% 1.01% 
March 16 ..7.... 98% 1.00% 1.02% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending March 13, aver- 
aged 184 cars per day, compared to 194 
for the previous seven days, and 381 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


A normal demand was maintained for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Quotations, 
March 15: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags $8, delivered 
to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a decided improvement in 
the call for coarse grains last week. 
Cash oats were more active, with a 
inquiry from exporters for opening of 
navigation. Large quantities were of- 
fered on the improved demand, but the 
buying capacity was soon satisfied. Bar- 
ley was in excellent demand throughout 
the week, all grades being wanted. Offer- 
ings, however, were light, and restricted 
business. Only the lower grades of rye 
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were in demand, and trading in this grain 
was light. A satisfactory demand for 
contract grades of flaxseed was also re- 
ported. Quotations, March 15: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 38%4c bu; barley, 
62%e; rye, 6456c; flaxseed, $2.12%4. 
ROYAL GRAIN INQUIRY 

The grain weighing system was the 
main subject for discussion before the 
royal grain inquiry commission, sitting 
at Winnipeg last week, when consider- 
able evidence was heard. F. W. Riddell, 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., stated that the weighing sys- 
tem was the chief cause of dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers of western Can- 
ada, and claimed also that the present 
system was accountable for the overages 
+ country elevators. James R. Murray, 
assistant general manager of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., gave considerable 
evidence as to methods for reducing the 
pread between street and track prices 
on wheat. The elevator situation at 
Vancouver was also discussed. 


NOTES 


G. V. Hastings, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has been 
seriously ill at Toronto, is recovering and 
is expected back in Winnipeg this week. 

N. J. Breen, Lake of the Woods Mill- 

« Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, visited Keewa- 
tn, Ont., recently, where he met W. W. 

iutchison, vice president of the com- 

ny. These two gentlemen are expected 

' Winnipeg this week, after which they 

il probably visit the company’s plants 

‘ points further west. 

Colin J. Burnell, president United 

irmers of Manitoba, states that, if the 
vresent fine weather continues, the har- 
ows will soon be running over the fields. 
\iarch often brings very heavy snowfall 

Manitoba, but the present outlook 

+ for the earliest spring for farming 
operations experienced in this province 

or many years. Mr, Burnell says farms 
generally are in good condition, and 
ready for preliminary operations, 

Officials at the headquarters of the 
Manitoba wheat pool report that results 
of the campaign for signatures to the 
contract are proving satisfactory, 75 per 
cent of the farmers in some parts of the 
province being in favor of the pool. The 
drive for signatures to the Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool contract is also progress- 
ing satisfactorily, according to reports 
from its directors. Approximately 3,000,- 
000 acres have been signed up. The cam- 
paign will be suspended entirely during 
seeding time, and resumed in June. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


The Montreal market for spring wheat 
flours was easy last week, and gave rise 
to suggestions of a possible decline, but 
millers state that, unless wheat figures 
go down still further, there will be no 
reduction. Operations have apparently 
heen carried on pretty close to cost 
lately, and they think they ought to have 
the benefit of any easing in grain prices. 
Prices closed at the end of the week 
unchanged, as follows: first patents, car- 
lots, $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80, bakers 
$5.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash, 

Easier conditions also prevailed in the 
winter wheat flour market, though there 
are no surplus stocks on hand here and 
business generally quiet. Prices have 
eased lately, and at the close of last 
week good average grades were selling 
at $4.95@5 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, in car lots, and in broken lots at 
%5.35@5.45, ex-store. In new cottons 
broken lots were sold at $5.60@5.70, and 
elected grades were offered up to $5.75, 
ex-store, 

The millfeed market was fairly brisk. 
't is anticipated, with the reduction in 
tariff, that American buying will be- 
come stronger on the Montreal market, 
and this will tend to stiffen prices toward 
the end of this month. No change has 
taken place yet, however. Bran closed 
at $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, middlings 
$36.25, with bags, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats moved slowly at $3.05 per 
90-Ib bag, delivered. White corn flour 
$5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


Reports received from C. H. T. Short, 
export manager Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., indicate that he is enjoying ev- 
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cellent health in his trip on the Con- 
tinent and in the United Kingdom. 

G. A. Macdonald, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Ltd., was a recent visitor in Mont- 
real, 

W. B. Wood, president Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., has been elected an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is on 
an extended trip through the West. 

The accusations made lately by certain 
parties in Winnipeg to the effect that 
western mills take the cream off the 
wheat crop before it reaches Fort Wil- 
liam are not taken as a very serious mat- 
ter by the milling and grain interests 
in Montreal. They point out that there 
are less than 20,000,000 bus ground by 
the western mills during the fall rush, 
out of a crop of over 225,000,000 that 
moves from Fort William. 

A. E, Perks. 





FLOUR CONTRACT DECISION 


Michigan Supreme Court Ruling Has Bearing 
on All Flour Sales Con- 
tracts 


A court decision which has a bearing 
on every flour sales contract was hand- 
ed down by the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co. vs. Hewett Grain & Provision Co., 
196 N.W. 890. The points involved re- 
lated to the defendant buyer’s right to 
contradict the terms of a written con- 
tract by showing a verbal agreement, to 
the extent of authority that may be ex- 
ercised by a salesman, to the binding 
effect of an order signed by an agent of 
the buyer, and to the measure of dam- 
ages recoverable for breach of the con- 
tract. 

Defendant gave plaintiff an order for 
1,000 bbls flour and it was accepted, but 
the defendant refused to order the flour 
out. Suit followed, and judgment in the 
mill’s favor for damages was affirmed. 

The supreme court found that there 
was ample evidence in the case to war- 
rant the jury in finding that one Hewett, 
who signed the contract on behalf of de- 
fendant, was authorized to do so. On 
other phases of the case, the opinion 
says: 

“Defendant attempted to show . ‘ 
an oral agreement made with De Smidt, 
the agent of plaintiff, to put on an ad- 
vertising campaign in some of the cities 
in which defendant did business. This 
was objected to, on the ground that it 
would alter the contract and enlarge the 
engagement of the plaintiff. After some 
discussion the testimony was rejected. 
Defendant sought to introduce this testi- 
mony on the theory that the contract or 
order was not to go into effect until the 
advertising campaign was put on,.. . 
but we need not determine this question, 
as we think the proofs were objection- 
able on other grounds. In the written 
contract we find the following provision: 

“There are no representations, guar- 
anties or warranties, except such as may 
be written on the face hereof, if any, 
nor any agreements collateral hereto.’ 

“The oral agreement attempted to be 
proved by defendant was a collateral 
agreement. After agreeing in writing 
with plaintiff that there were no collat- 
eral agreements, it is not clear to us 
under what theory defendant can he 
permitted to interpose this defense. If 
there were an oral agreement that the 
contract should not be effective until the 
advertising campaign was put on, it 
must have been in existence when the 
contract was signed, and defendant 
must have known of it. With the full 
knowledge that there was such an oral 
collateral agreement the contract was 
deliberately executed, stipulating that 
there was no such agreement. Under 
such circumstances defendant should be, 
and is, estopped from now asserting that 
there was such an agreement... . 

“It is neither consistent nor reason- 
able for a party to stipulate in its con- 
tract that what is true is not true, and 
then appeal to a court to relieve it of 
its folly. 

“But we do not think that this testi- 
mony was admissible, for another rea- 
son. The agent, De Smidt, had no au- 
thority to contract. He was simply a 
solicitor, and defendant had notice of 
this fact. The contract recited: 





“‘Only authority of seller’s salesman 
is to sign this contract for and transmit 
same to seller. Thereafter all matters 
must be taken up, in writing, through 
seller’s office. This contract shall not 
bind seller until it has mailed, or placed 
in the course of transmission by tele- 
gram, to buyer, at within or known ad- 
dress, its acceptance or confirmation 
hereof from either its said office, or its 
branch office at Pittsburgh, Pa., or Des 
Moines, Iowa.’ 

“This gave defendant ample notice 
that the agent with whom it was deal- 
ing had no power to contract, and there- 
fore it would follow that, if De Smidt 
did make such an oral collateral agree- 
ment, it was of no force, unless after- 
ward accepted by defendant with knowl- 
edge of the agreement. Defendant well 
knew that the only way plaintiff could 
know what order had been made and 
what its provisions were was what ap- 
peared on the face of the order. This 
order, when it reached plaintiff’s home 
office, was acted on, either favorably or 
unfavorably. In the instant case it was 
favorably acted on and accepted only as 
to what appeared on its face. This lack 
of authority on the part of plaintiff's 
agent would furish ample reason for re- 
jecting the oral agreement. . . . 

“Complaint is made of the rule of 
damages given to the jury. The rule 
submitted to the jury was the rule agreed 
upon by the parties in the contract. This 
stipulation provided in detail what dam- 
ages should be recovered, if any, in the 
event the defendant breached the con- 
tract. We do not think the rule agreed 
upon by the parties was so out of the 
range of actual damages as that they 
could be called penaliies.” 

The clause in the contract referred to 
by the court, fixing the measure of dam- 
ages, read as follows: 

“Clause 2d: As to any of above flour 
remaining unshipped by reason of buy- 
er’s breach, seller shall recover damages 
as follows: (a) a sum equal to 4c mul- 
tiplied by the number of bus of wheat 
required to make such unshipped flour, 
figuring 4% bus to the bbl of flour; plus, 
(b) a sum equal to 2c multiplied by the 
said number of bus, which sum shall be 
calculated for each 30 days, or frac- 
tion thereof, intervening between date 
hereof and date of breach; plus, (c) 
amount of decline, if any, per bu, from 
date hereof to date of breach, in highest 
closing price, at Minneapolis, of No. 1 
northern spring wheat, multiplied by said 
number of bus. 

“In case of a rise in such price of such 
wheat between said dates, instead of a 
decline, seller shail recover the sums at 
(a) and (b) above, less a sum determined 
by multiplying amount of such rise per 
bu by said number of bus, such prices 
on date hereof and date of breach being 
taken to ascertain amount of decline or 
rise per bu. Any carrying charges paid 
on such flour only shall also be deducted 
from seller’s said recovery. 

“If there is neither rise nor decline in 
such price, seller shall recover the sums 
at (a) and (b) above, less such carrying 
charges paid, if any. Such wheat prices 
as shown by Daily Market Record, of 
Minneapolis, or records of Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce shall be conclu- 
sive unless proven materially erroneous. 

“As to feed, or other mill products, so 
remaining unshipped hereunder, if any, 
seller shall recover difference (less 
freight allowed thereon, if any) between 
purchase price thereof herein contracted 
and value thereof to seller, in carload 
lots, at said New Prague, based on its 
minimum selling price on date of breach, 
if latter be less than former.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





ACCUMULATION OF MEXICAN IMPORTS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Oklahoma 
millers probably will suffer no loss be- 
cause of the declining economic condi- 
tion of Mexico, because practically all 
of them that shipped flour into that 
country received cash for it. These mill- 
ers, however, and those of Texas, prob- 
ably can expect little business out of the 
southern republic for some time because 
of the financial distress of merchants 
and importers. 

A report received here from the City 
of Mexico says: “Importing merchants 
of Mexico City, who showed satisfaction 
at the recapture of Vera Cruz, are not 
now so enthusiastic. They are not sure 
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of the condition in which their goods 
will be found, nor of the time it will take 
to separate each lot from the present 
mountain of mixture. 

“They are faced with storage charges 
for several months, plus a 10 per cent 
ad valorem import tax recently imposed. 
In addition, the Mexican railways have 
a large portion of their rolling stock in 
use for military purposes, and the work 
of relieving the congestion in the port 
of Vera Cruz is on that account making 
slow progress.” 





ELEVATORS FOR SHANGHAI 


Harbor Facilities for Handling Imported 
Grain Under Consideration te Supply 
Needs of Milling Industry 


Suanouar, Cutna, Feb. 15.—Impor- 
tant proposals for the development of 
cargo working appliances in the harbor 
of Shanghai are about to be made, these 
comprising the installation of grain ele- 
vators for the port. A representative of 
big Canadian interests recently arrived 
here, and in view of the growing trade 
in grain from Canada to China and Man- 
churia the proposal is that for the fu- 
ture this cargo should be handled through 
the medium of elevators. 

The suggestion comes about as a re- 
sult of the steadily growing flour milling 
industry in China. Not only in Man- 
churia, which is a large wheat producing 
country, but in Shanghai as well, have 
mills been brought into existence within 
the past few years. Their consumption 
of grain now probably exceeds the native 
production, and imports have been the 
order for some time. The import from 
abroad to Shanghai in particular has in- 
creased because of the refusal of the 
Manchurian authorities to allow any ex- 
port from their ports. This came about 
in consequence of a short crop there a 
couple of years ago, and so the Shanghai 
mills have been compelled to depend on 
Canadian and American wheat. It is 
now stated that the Manchurian prod- 
uct no longer satisfies the demand there, 
and that the mills in the north are also 
compelled to import grain. 

At present wheat is brought to Shang- 
hai in bags, and in comparison with the 
rate at which elevators can handle grain 
in bulk this is a slow method. It is be- 
lieved that much time and expense would 
be saved if steamers could carry the 
grain in bulk, being unloaded and trans- 
shipped here through the same medium. 
With this in view, and considering the 
possibilities of the growth of the flour 
milling industry in China, the proposals 
are bound to attract much interest. 

The proposal for the installation of 
grain elevators brings in its train a sec- 
ondary but very vital consideration. If 
elevators are installed it will be for the 
purpose of rapid and efficient handling 
of grain from ship to mill, but when the 
position of a great many of the flour 
mills in Shanghai is considered, it is 
easy to see a feature that is likely to 
defeat the object in question. 

For the purpose of cheap and easy 
transport of material a number of im- 
portant mills have been built fronting 
the Soochow Creek, and they get all 
their supplies of raw material by boat 
and send the bulk of the finished prod- 
uct away by the same medium. Now- 
adays, owing to the deplorable state of 
this waterway, boats and lighters which 
have been loaded from ships in the har- 
bor are taking days to reach their des- 
tination, and some of the mills have 
found themselves at times very short of 
supplies. In the meantime the cost of 
the flour they produce is bound to show 
an increase, because demurrage has to 
be paid on the lighters they employ for 
transportation. — 

A point to be noted is that for a great 
many months various Chinese bodies 
have been talking about having the creek 
dredged, but they seem to be no nearer 
its accomplishment than the day they 
began discussing it. At this rate of 
progress we might easily see the eleva- 
tors in full swing and the greater part 
of their efficiency wasted, because no 
progress can be made with the secondary 
matter of the creek. It is hardly likely 
that such a consideration will in the least 
hasten the rectification of the Soochow 
Creek, but it may influence those inter- 
ested in the elevator project. 

D. ARAkiE. 
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FALLOW GROUND 

Fallow ground may be defined as land 
which has been plowed, but left untilled 
and unsown after plowing; it is broken 
and left in this condition for enrich- 
ment through the action of the elements, 
so that a more abundant harvest may 
be gathered from a later sowing in an- 
other season. It is a means of giving 
rest and of restoring fertility to ground 
which has been overworked. Originally 
descriptive of an agricultural method 
and procedure, the term may also be 
used to symbolize an intellectual .and 
spiritual process or condition as well. 

The soul and spirit of man, whether in 
the race or in the individual, has its 
fallow periods, when it is lying apparent- 
ly barren and unproductive, but in real- 
ity is slowly taking in and absorbing the 
elements which shall be the foundation of, 
and shall constitute, its future growth. 
The soil is seemingly dead, but it has 
not lost its recuperative and regenera- 
tive power. What is known in history 
as the Dark Ages was such a period, 
and was followed by the renascence of 
Europe, an outburst of new life, from 
which came our entire modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Both individuals and races sometimes 
come rather late and tardily to their 
efflorescence. It almost seems as if fate 
conspired through untoward  circum- 
stances to arrest and thwart the develop- 
ment of their inherent powers. Many a 
young man has a rather hard time of 
it finding himself and getting started, 
searching out the distinctive place or 
medium for the growth and full ripening 
and expression of his genius and person- 
ality, the making of the contribution 
to society for which his own peculiar 
nature has fitted and ordained him, 

Spiritually the milling business is now 
in a fallow condition. Consider for a 
moment what has brought this about. 
Concurrently with the rapid and extraor- 
dinary growth of the country in popu- 
lation, industry and wealth, there has 
been a constant pressure toward the lim- 
its of profitableness of operation, not 
only in milling but in many other lines 
as well. There has been overdevelop- 
ment and overproduction on the ma- 
terial side, overstimulus and exhaustion 
on the spiritual. 

Viewed superficially, from the outside, 
this may appear as a materialistic move- 
ment; from the inside, as an intellectual 
and spiritual awakening; but, in any 
event, it seems to have been dominated 
by selfishness, greed and avarice, the de- 
sire to get quickly for one’s self some po- 
sition or advantage, “a place in the sun,’ 
and to hold it, before it could be occu- 
pied by somebody else. That seems to 
have been in accord with the spirit of 
the times. Therefore, this phase of 
growth presents the picture of harsh 
competition pushed to the extreme of 
madness. 

In the mad whirl and strife for place 
and dominance, so characteristic of new 
and fresh growths and of rapid, unsea- 
soned industrial development, there is 
always the danger of business losing its 
soul, so to nad, its sense of proportion 
and balance, and its perception of its 
fundamental and inherent social and 
moral obligations, the purpose for which, 
in the order of nature and life, it really 
exists. It loses sanity. 

So there are those who feel that the 
milling business has lost its soul, a prop- 
er sense and realization of its place and 
its obligations, that it has become an un- 
lovely thing in the struggle for exist- 
ence and survival of the fittest, until at 
last millers themselves describe it in the 
not very pleasant terms of being a case 
of “dog eat dog.” Many millers will tell 


uite frankly and emphatically, al- 
though regrettfully, that this is an ac- 


curate description of the business. To 
the initiated the expression needs no ex- 
planation. 

Assuming that it be correct, what does 
it mean? It means that the condition 
has been brought about through the 
iniquity of the millers themselves. Their 
greed and selfishness have wrought the 
work, and now that it is done and they 
stand one side to view it, they do not 
like the results of their work any too 
well; in fact they are profoundly dissat- 
isfied, and would like to undo some of 
its bad features if this could be achieved 
without too much loss, or with some 
profit, to themselves, The structure they 
have reared does not meet with their 
approval. Therein lies the hope of the 
industry. 

There is only one way out, and that is 
to undo the bad work and build over 
again. Although general terms have 
been used in y A ewes this situation, 
millers know exactly what is meant. 
Specifically, the allusions are to the 
ceaseless striving for capacity operation 
disregarding the possible consumption of 
the product, selling flour at no profit or 
at a loss and on unbusinesslike terms to 
attain it, thereby stealing some business 
from somebody else by unfair and insane 
competition; and finally, an utter disre- 
gard of their economic, ethical and so- 
cial obligations to conduct their busi- 
ness at a profit. Whoever heard of any 
society being maintained on any other 
than a profit basis? 

So now, at this very time, in this in- 
dustry, whether from the overdevelop- 
ment of its plant or the prostitution of 
its soul, the spirit of the industry is ly- 
ing fallow and is calling for regenera- 
tion. Not in years have millers as a 
body, or as individuals, been so open- 
minded, so amenable to reason and sound 
thinking, so dissatisfied with themselves 
and their industry and the conditions 
under which they must work. It has 
taken long years and travel by a lon 
road to bring about this state of mind. 
It constitutes a real and unusual oppor- 
tunity to put thé business on a sane, 
reasonably safe basis of operation, and 
one not dominated entirely by selfish con- 
siderations. The time is ripe, and a few 
strong leaders in the industry can do the 
trick, It requires, not spasmodic, fitful 
effort, flowing from a temporary realiza- 
tion of the situation, as is now the case, 
but steady, unyielding and sustained de- 
termination, a new trade consciousness 
and consecration, such as is now in proc- 
ess of formulation, but it must be made 
permanent and of general adoption if 
any lasting good is to come from it. 


TOLEDO 

The promise of better business indi- 
cated and reported in this department 
last week has not only held good, but 
given evidence of being deeper rooted 
and more far-reaching than was antici- 
pated that it might be. Business has 
shown notable improvement, and a good 
volume of sales has been put through, 
not only for domestic established trade 
but also for export. The decline in 
wheat prices seems to have brought ex- 

rt prices more in line. One miller says 
that it has been possible to make some 
of these sales which returned costs, 
whereas generally they have showed a 
loss in the past, and it has hardly been 
— to figure them out on any other 
asis, 


One may hesitate to make any definite 
predictions concerning this improvement, 
which was first felt in a rather vague, 
hesitating and reluctant way two or 
three weeks ago, and perhaps should be 
satisfied with the mere fact that it > 
here without cs to analyze 
explain it, or to predict how lon ‘t 
may last. It has continued in spite of 


the decline and weakness in the wheat 
market, with prices registering net de- 
clines almost every day, and a net of 
6c for the week. The resumption of 
buying started before this decline, and 
was supposed to be in anticipation of 
higher prices coming from the advance 
in the tariff, and it has continued in spite 
of the contrary effect. In other words, 
the decline has not scared buyers out 
of the market. 

Hence it is surmised that this replen- 
ishment of stocks has been taking place 
from necessity, and in a measure inde- 
pendent and uninfluenced by the course 
of the market. A notable thing about it 
is that some bakers who were supposed 
to be rather well booked up have taken 
on more flour, sometimes fairly liberal 
amounts, but not enough to carry them 
to the new crop. Indications are that 
there will be a recurrence of buying, or 
more or less ey replenishment of 
stocks, for the balance of the year. 
Sales of 5,000@10,000 bbls have been re- 
ported, and there has been a fair sprin- 
kling of 1,000@2,000-bb! lots. 

The fact of the matter is that many 
buyers are getti ng to the end of their 
past bookings, and have been obliged to 
get additional supplies. This cleaning 
up process, helped along by occasional 
resales of overbookings, is making the 
situation more healthy, and ought to lay 
the foundation for a reasonably satisfac- 
tory basis of business. The appearance 
of resale flour has had a temporarily dis- 
concerting effect, but the volume has not 
been heavy, and it really has not im- 
paired the morale of the millers to any 
extent. They still hold firm to their ask- 
ing prices. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
situation is to be found in the number 
of millers who are showing real backbone 
and determination to get their prices, 
and are refusing to | or be jockeyed 
out of their position ere is no ques- 
tion that this gives a real stren and 
confidence to the substrata of the busi- 
ness which is usually wanting. It is in- 
calculable in its effect. 

Millers in different sections of the 
country are turning down offers, are 
either raising buyers to their asking 
prices or passing up the business. This 
is not a mere matter of imagination; one 
encounters it every day if he is moving 
about among millers to any extent. For 
the time being, it is a most hopeful thing 
about the business. 

The decline in wheat has not been 
fully reflected in flour by all millers, 
for the reason that feed is weak and 
hard to sell, with more pressing on the 
market than required, and prices giving 
way under forced movement. Also in 
some cases flour prices were already too 
low, and with a little better inquiry and 
sale, and stronger undertone, millers feel 
obliged to make up for previous sales at 
too low a price. Then, too, there is the 
almost dead certainty of continued cur- 
tailed operation for the balance of the 
crop, and this, combined with the ab- 
sence of any strength in feed, makes 
millers realize that they must watch 
their step and not make any undue con- 
cessions in flour prices. 

One Toledo miller says he sold a good 
deal of flour last week; that none of it 
was in large lots, although there were 
several sales of 1,000 bbls or thereabouts. 
The best thing about it, and the most 
hopeful, was found in the number of 
buyers and that they were widely scat- 
tered. In the same breath he said that 
“feed is sick,” and it is hard to keep 
sold up without cutting prices. Con- 
signment of f was even reported 
from one market in southern Ohio. 

An interior mill reports the best Janu- 
ary and February in operation and prof- 
its in several years, even better than dur- 
ing the war, and that last year was one 
of the best in its histo This is excep- 
tional, and it is doubtful if many mills 
could report anything like this; some 
were quite content if they squeaked 
through without taking a loss and keep- 
ing out of the red. The mills which 
have a diversified business, making both 
soft and hard wheat flours and featuring 
mixed cars of flour, grain and feed, are 
doing the best. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.03 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
March 14. Soft winter wheat standard 
es flour was quoted at $5.10@5.50 

bl, local springs $6.20@6.50, local hard 
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winters $5.90, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $29.50@29.75 
ton, mixed feed $29.25, and middlinvs 
$28.75@29.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North)- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activi: 
OD 9 6b Kv cce ween ies 35,200 76 
Previous week ............ 33,200 7 
WOOF GD ccecscscvcivecere 29,700 6 
Two years ago ............ 26,300 55 
Three years ago ..........- 18,700 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, | 
diana and Michigan, including those 
Toledo, as reported to The Northweste: 
Miller, with comparisons for the corr - 
sponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per ce: t 


Capacity Output ofa 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
March 9-15 .... 18 112,460 73,892 65 
Previous week.. 21 135,810 84,334 62 
Year ago ...... 22 128,010 64,932 50 
Two years ago. 21 143,100 71,429 50 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the we 
of March 9-15, with comparisons: 


r~Receipts— eo er 
1924 1923 924 192 
Wheat, bus.. 144,000 56,000 148, 000 111,0: 
Corn, bus.... 98,000 -94,000 97,000 24,00 
Oats, bus.... 86,000 98,000 29,000 31,0( 


NOTES 

A. B. Hewson, Toledo, recently wit! 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan 
sas, left March 14 for a visit to St 
Louis, Kansas City and Omaha. 

John T. Sherriff, flour broker, Toledo 
expects to leave March 17 for a trip t 
Los Angeles and Arizona for his health 
and may be gone three or four months 


W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio, re 
cently with the Washburn-Crosby Co. (0: 
the Southwest), is now connected wit! 
J. T. McIntosh & Co., flour and feed 
brokers. 

W. H. Rowe, recently with the Graf 
ton (Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Ele 
vator Co., is now representing the King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 

L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To 
ledo, left March 15 for California, wher: 
his family has been spending the winter. 
His father, A. Mennel, who has been in 
Florida for the winter, will join him in 
California. 

R. M. Flaningham, for four years at- 
tached to the Cincinnati office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., is now represent- 
ing the Williamson Milling Co. Clay 
Center, Kansas, in Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Columbus. 

W. J. Slate, for a number of years 
manager of the Indianapolis office of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. is now 
with the Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, 
Ind., and will look out for the sale of 
their flour to the cracker trade. His 
place has been taken by E. G. Lee, for- 
merly with the .H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

At a recent meeting of the Columbus 
Flour Club, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Fred D. Pfening, of the Fred D 
Pfening Co., bakers’ machinery, presi- 
dent; John J. McCarthy, National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, vice president; Frank 
H. Tanner, also secretary Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, secretary; Fred J. 
Lovebury, with Bay State Milling Co., 
treasurer. Mr. Pfening is also secretary 
Ohio Bakers’ Association. An effort 
will be made to stimulate interest in the 
club, which has a membership of about 
40, including representatives of outside 
mills. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Last week’s flour market in the terri- 
tributary to this city was dull for 
millers and manufacturers of feeds. No 
changes were made in prices. Wagon 
wheat, due more to excess of receipts 
over actual needs than to any actual 
weakening in prices, went down 3c - 
to $1. Grain passing through exchan 
however, held up fairly well, consi 
ing the action taken by the Chicago 
market. 

Domestic trade, which for several 
weeks has shown signs of opening up, 
took on the dullness of several weeks 
ago. Some inquiries were received, but 
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practically no orders were placed on 
file far in the future. 

That the general position of milling 
is stable is indicated by the fact that 
millers did not reduce prices to any de- 
vree, There was some shading here and 
there, but of a negligible nature. Views 
of buyers generally are that prices will 
not go materially lower. Hard wheat 
patents sell well. One mill which had 
heen on a 24-hour schedule of operation 
has returned to a 12-hour shift for the 
time being. 

Feed is holding up fairly well in the 
face of unfavorable weather conditions. 
Little is being shipped to any great dis- 
tance, but sales at the doors of mills 
are good, 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 

the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
h., 414%c to New York, March 15: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.004%@1.03%4, No. 2 
hard 98ce@$1; corn, No. 2 white 71@73c, 
No. 3 white 69@71c, No. 2 yellow 70% 

72c, No. 3 yellow 68%@70%c, No. 2 
mixed 691%4@72c, No. 3 mixed 674%4@70c; 
outs, No. 2 white 43@45'4c, No. 3 white 
4. (43%e. 

nspections of grain, March 15: wheat, 
No. 3 red 2 cars, No, 4 red 1, sample 1; 
corn, No. 4 white 9 cars, No. 4 yellow 3, 
\». 5 yellow 8, No. 6 yellow 1, No. 4 
nuxed 2; oats, No. 3 white 3 cars, No. 4 
white 5, sample white 3, No. 3 mixed 1. 
Qutput of mills in Indianapolis, with 

veekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
ions of grain and stocks in store, in 

hels, with comparisons for the corre- 
mding periods, as reported to The 
rthwestern Miller for the week ended 

rch 15: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Ch BedB: cdi ciccvessesecs 9,614 48 
ee 10,375 52 
P Mee aaah EEF 608.0 400 11,637 58 
VOGTS QHO ..ccsccccoss 8,008 40 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

ORE whc ose dakemsens ta 38,000 14,000 

R sebpvuabaddeenkeeedae 262,000 192,000 

RB cacuderteebaesues% 196,000 64,000 

scasbnesancebeves se 3,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


rch 15, 1924 340,100 652,000 175,009 
rch 17, 1923 266,000 416,000 428,000 


4,000 
March 18, 1922 168,500 450,000 405,000 : 


NOTES 


J. H. Armington, in his survey of In- 
diana crop conditions, says: “Damage to 
grain from thawing and freezing was re- 
ported severe in the southern part of 
the state, where tops are generally brown 
and there has been considerable heaving 
of the soil. The heavy snowfall recently 
left a covering of four to six inches over 
all but the extreme southern part, where 
one inch or less remains on the ground.” 

Reserves of grain crops indicate a con- 

derably larger amount on Indiana 
firms on March 1 than was held last 
year, but hay crops show considerable re- 
duction, according to the report of the 
co-operative crop reporting service of 
Indiana, issued March 12. Reserves of 
corn were 41 per cent of the 1923 crop, 
ind amounted to 78,972,000 bus, com- 
pared with 70,522,000 in 1923, and 76,- 
132,000 in 1922. Wheat reserves were 18 
per cent of last year’s crop, and amount 
to 6,165,000 bus, compared with 4,628,- 
000 last year and 4,113,000 in 1922. 

Curis O. AxBion. 


MOBILE 


Flour declined in oe 10@20¢ bb! last 
veek. This was the first change for 
some time, the market having been com- 
paratively steady in recent weeks. 

The break in wheat is given as the 
chief reason for lowering flour prices. 
\ll lines of the trade were affected by 
this weakness, and buying was some- 
what slower than usual, caution being 
evidenced by both large and small buy- 
ers. ‘Sales of domestic flour were An 
ibly better than in other lines, and the 
bakers’ flour market was unusually back- 
ward. No forward contracts have been 
inade, practically all business being in 
small lots. 

A decline was also noted in the mill- 
feed market, an average drop of $2 being 
in evidence on all classes. Wheat bran 
sold at $380 ton, and shorts, or wheat 
middlings, at $32. Unexpected cold snaps 
after warm weather which had brought 
up some grass have affected the condition 
of pastures, and it will be some time be- 
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fore the buyers can depend on them for 
feed. 
* * 

H. P. Bell, of the Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo., was a recent visitor to 
Mobile. 

J. O. Forsytu. 


PITTSBURGH 


Developments in the wheat market last 
week were not of a character to stimu- 
late business, and flour sales were not 
as extensive as the trade would like. 
Buying was confined principally to 
small lots, and most of the business was 
for prompt shipment. 

Some of the mill representatives stat- 
ed that they could have placed bookings 
for June and July delivery, but advices 
from the mills were to the effect that, for 
the present, this kind of business was 
not desired. 

Local consumers have no large reserves 
to draw on, but they feel rather safe in 
their position, owing to the open winter 
and the fact that they can get supplies 
quite regularly and whenever they want 
them. 

There is still a wide range of prices 
quoted for the different grades of flour, 
and while the mills apparently are in- 
clined to stick to their previous convic- 
tion that they should not sell except at 
a profit, it is safe to say that conces- 
sions are being made in some quarters. 

Bakers are said to be buying cautious- 
ly. Most of them are reported well 
supplied with flour for some time to 
come. The jobbers who cater to the 
family trade reported a fair volume of 
business for the past week. 

Flour quotations on March 15: spring 
wheat $6.25@7.25 and hard winter $5.90 
@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.40@4.75, bulk; clears, $4.90@ 
5.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, dark 
$4, white $4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed showed little activity. De- 
mand was practically nil, and prices were 
quite weak. Quotations were as follows: 
standard middlings, $27.50@28.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $30.50@32.50; red dog, 
low grade, $35@38; spring wheat bran, 
$28.50@30.50; linseed meal, $54@55; cot- 
tonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@ 
55; tankage, 60 per cent protein, $80; 
dairy feed, 16 per cent protein $38@40, 
20 per cent $47, 22@24 per cent $54, 24 
per cent $58. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were rather lim- 
ited, and no surplus was reported on 
track. Good, clean, well-assorted yellow 
ear corn can be sold readily, but any- 
thing of inferior grade is difficult to 
place. Quotations: No. 2 yellow 81@82c; 
No. 3 yellow, 75@78c; mixed, 72@77c. 
The market for shelled corn is un- 
changed, with receipts ample for demand 
only. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 90@91c; 
No. 3, 86@88c; No. 4, 82@83c; No. 5, 
80@8lc; No. 6, 77@79c. Kiln dried 

anulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 

.30, in 100-Ib sacks; pearl hominy, $2.30. 


OATS 

Receipts of oats were more than am- 

ple for the halting demand. The call 

is for oats grading No. 2 white, thor- 

oughly clean. No, 3 and No. 4 white are 

dull. Quotations: No. 2 5444@55c; No. 
3, 52@53c; No. 4, 47@50c. 


NOTES 


Robert J. Toepfer, flour and feed 
merchant, Tarentum, Pa., has announced 
his candidacy for the state legislature. 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh branch man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
been elected a member of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Pleading guilty to the theft of a sack 
of flour, valued at $1.65, William Glenn, 
a Negro, was sentenced to three years 
in the Western Penitentiary. 

The Kiester flour and feed mill, near 
Kiester station, Butler County, Pa., was 
burned on March 12. The loss is about 
$40,000, partially insured. The mill was 
one of the historic landmarks of western 
Pennsylvania. 


Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Earl Hoagland, representing 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., and H. B. Snider, of the Mills 


of Albert Lea Co., Albert Lea, Minn., 
called on the trade here the past week. 

Millers and flour and feed firms of the 
state have received invitations to attend 
a statewide safety conference at the 
State Capitol Building, Harrisburg, on 
March 26. Royal Meeker, secretary of 
Labor and Industry, will preside. One 
of the speakers will be Ira J. Kepner, 
safety director of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. 

Stocks of corn, oats and barley re- 
maining in the hands of Pennsylvania 
producers March 1 were less than on 
March 1, 1923, the joint crop report of 
the United States and Pennsylvania de- 
partments of agriculture show, The stock 
of wheat was slightly larger than on 
the same date for the past several years, 
due “largely to the generally unsatisfac- 


tory price level.” 
C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week was dull, 
so far as domestic inquiry was concerned. 
The bobbing wheat market is held to 
blame in some measure. There has been 
a good inquiry for export trade in the 
lower grades of flour, with some engage- 
ments made. Quotations ruling at the 
end of the week were lower than those 
of the week previous, in face of lower 
quotations for wheat, which has dropped 
to $1.07 bu at mills and $1.04 at stations. 
Best patent was $6.60@6.75; Kansas, 
$6.50@6.75; springs, $7; first patents, 
$6.20; straights, $5.25@5.80; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $4.25, seconds $4. 

Millfeed has been in better demand, 
with prices holding within a narrow 
range. Based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, bran was quoted at $31 ton, 
mixed feed $31, and shorts $31.50. 


INDIANA CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The round-up for the Indiana co- 
operative selling organization of grain 
farmers is proceeding with great suc- 
cess in southern Indiana. In Gibson 
County, one of the most conservative in 
the state, 85 per cent of the farmers 
have signed the agreement. The plan is 
to store grain, especially wheat, and sell 
it as millers need it. Through this meth- 
od of distribution it is believed a price 
level can be maintained, and that specu- 
lation will not rule the market. Former 
Governor Lowden, of Illinois, is being 
urged as the man who can lead the farm- 
ers to prosperity as chief of a great na- 
tional co-operative society. 

The Dark Tobacco Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky, Tennessee and In- 
diana will carry its wares to Europe 
through a committee that will visit the 
tobacco centers of the Old World to 
make engagements for the sale of its 
product. Heretofore Europe has had 
buyers at annual sales of the weed at 
the various warehouses, and they have 
been bidders for only such tobacco as 
they have wanted on the “breaks.” The 
bidding has never been very spirited, and 
there was a belief that the buyers were 
in a compact to “bear” the market. The 
prices secured were indicative of that. 
Spain and England have been heaviest 
buyers, with France also taking a limited 
amount. 

The executive committee has an- 
nounced its intention of organizing an 
agricultural crate marketing crop asso- 
ciation to aid farmers. 

The belief here is that with the suc- 
cess of the tobacco movement already 
demonstrated, there will be no trouble in 
the proposed organization of grain 
farmers. 

NOTES 

C.. M. Felder, southern agent for the 
Phoenix Flour Mills, is reported ill in a 
hospital at Columbia, S. C. 

Creditors of the Tri-State cakery are 
crowding forward with their claims. 
The Citizens’ Bank has been permitted 
to file a claim for $600 with the receiver 
in probate court. 

Farmers are bringing in a good deal 
of their wheat, as the price has shown a 
decline. This, with the assessor making 
his rounds and tax paying time in the 
offing, has made the movement liberal. 

Harry W. Voss, trustee of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co, in bankruptcy, has 
filed suit against the Globe Indemnity 
Co. to recover $2,000 alleged to have been 
embezzled by S. J. Bondurant & Son, 
agents, Paducah, Ky. The Paducah 
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firm had given an indemnity bond for 
the faithful performance of its contract, 
and the trustee maintains that the bond- 
ing firm should make good the loss to the 
creditors of the milling company. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

The majority of the flour mills seeking 
business in the southeastern territory re- 
ported trade exceedingly dull last week. 
A few sales of established brands are 
being made to meet actual needs, but 
buyers are not showing any inclination 
to book ahead. The amount of outstand- 
ing unfilled sales is still relatively large, 
and mills are chiefly devoting their ef- 
forts to securing shipments on old con- 
tracts. 

Weather conditions in the South have 
been unfavorable for business. Roads 
have been in bad condition, and farming 
has been delayed. 

Stocks in the hands of jobbers and re- 
tailers are of average size. The gencral 
supposition that they are large is not 
borne out by investigations made by the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. Mills, 
however, are not inclined to look for 
much activity, owing to the large quan- 
tity of flour already on their books, and 
which must be delivered before renewal 
of buying is expected. 

Flour prices were some lower last 
week, being at the close substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7@7.25; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $5.90@6.35; straight patent, $5.45@ 
5.70; first clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 95-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.75@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$5.75@6.25. 

The millfeed situation has shown little 
change, with most of the mills reporting 
demand slow. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard middlings or 
shorts, $31@33. 

Demand is light for corn meal. Prices 
are easier, as follows: bolted, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


WEEKLY FIOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 2-8 ....... 195,720 109,696 56.0 

Previous week ... 196,620 115,123 58.9 

BOOP ABO wsccccce 199,680 125,231 62.7 

Two years ago.... 198,390 106,687 53.8 

Three years ago.. 186,030 74,136 39.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Ex- 


change: 
March 15 March 8 
OU: DOOD sevcsestcrscs 25,800 23,000 
WE EE wc Seon kee 315,000 336,000 
Gs ME 66-20-06 6 0%s ase 135,000 158,000 
Sy ME dive ce ccetseson 309,000 300,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 204 cars, 

Wheat sales were slow last week in the 
Southeast. No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.22@1.23 bu, Nashville. 

Growing wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky made little progress last week. 
Weather conditions were severe for 
March, with light freezes and snow flur- 
ries. 

Joun Leper. 





GRECIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR MARKET 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that since November, 1923, when 
the Greek government monopoly on 
wheat was lifted, importations for pri- 
vate or millers’ account have been re- 
sumed. .Greece consumes, roughly, 700,- 
000 tons of wheat, half of which is 
produced within the country in normal 
years. About two thirds of the other 
half were imported in 1922 from Can- 
ada, and the remainder from the Unit- 
ed States. Toward the end of 1923, 
competition from Russia started, and 
has been increasing steadily. Russian 
wheat generally is offered at a some- 
what lower price than Manitoba and 
American wheat, and its quality is said 
to be good, except for the fact that it 
contains about 6 per cent admixture of 
oats. 
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NEW YORK 

The breaks in the wheat market last 
week decidedly undermined any confi- 
dence the trade had, and the flour situa- 
tion in New York was much upset, with 
prices in many instances only nominal. 
In accordance with their usual custom 
on a declining market, buyers here could 
not be induced to purchase to any ex- 
tent. It had been expected that the mar- 
ket would show greater stability on the 
higher tariff, but it was remarked 
through the trade that any one who was 
rooting for lower prices should try to 
get Congress to raise the tariff still 
higher. 

Mills argued in some instances that 
cash wheat premiums had not declined 
as much as contracts and, with the added 
weakness in feed, they could not afford 
to reduce prices too low. 

There was considerable range in the 
reductions, some mills coming down 
about 30c, while others were only 10c less. 
This made prices on spring standard pat- 
ents, for example, range $5.90@6.65. 
However, a truer range was probably 
$6.10@6.40, as the majority of sales 
came within these figures. 

There was a little buying on the 
breaks, chiefly in single carload lots, and 
almost generally where the best prices 
were obtainable, but the majority of the 
trade seemed to feel that it will be able 
to get flour at even lower figures later on. 

In spite of the higher prices on semo- 
lina, macaroni manufacturers were not 
inclined to take on large lines of Kansas 
flour, claiming it not as satisfactory as 
the durum product to which they have 
grown accustomed, and so sales of semo- 
lina continued in moderate amounts, 

There was little or no business report- 
ed in export circles, and the outlook for 
domestic flours in foreign markets is not 
very bright. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.60@7.30, standard patents $5.90@ 
6.60, clears $5.10@5.40; hard winter short 
patents $6@6.50, straights $5.50@5.90, 
clears $4.85@5.15; rye, $4.10@4.40,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 275,051 bbls; exports, 
88,503. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market during the week was 
active and very weak. Prices dropped 
about 6c bu, with a further feeling of 
uncertainty as to values, and the ques- 
tion was whether it would continue to de- 
cline until prices reached the point where 
United States grain could compete with 
other exporting countries in the world’s 
market. The possibility of legislation in- 
terfered with the natural readjustment 
of prices. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.224%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.454%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.224%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.15%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
$1.19. Receipts, 103,600 bus; exports, 
963,218, 

COARSE GRAINS 


There was heavy liquidation in the 
corn market, and prices declined, partly 
in sympathy with wheat and partly on in- 
dependent weakness. There was a fall- 
ing off in the cash demand, and country 
offers were large. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, 96%c; No, 2 mixed, 95%c; No. 2 
white, 97%c. Receipts, 405,000 bus. 

The oats market early in the week fol- 
lowed wheat and corn by declining, but 
at the close showed some strength and 
was relatively higher, with report of bet- 
ter demand. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
57c; No. 3 white, 56c. Receipts, 212,000 
bus; exports, 20,340. 


UNITED BAKERIES’ REPORT 


The total sales of the United Bakeries 
for the year ended Dec. 29, 1923, amount- 
ed to $31,802,676, which showed a net 


profit of $1,634,447 after interest, de- 
preciation, charges, etc., but before in- 
come taxes. This is equivalent, after 
deduction of preferred dividends, to 
$3.79 a share on the 154,500 outstanding 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
Current assets amounted to $4,519,438 
and current liabilities to $1,162,362, leav- 
ing a net working capital of $3,357,076. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on outstanding preferred stock 
was declared by the board of directors, 
payable April 15, to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 15, 


FRENCH & PARK 


Effective April 1, J. R. French will 
be joined in partnership by S. J. Park, 
Jr., under the firm name of French & 
Park, with offices at 437 Produce Ex- 
change. Mr, Park has been in the flour 
business for eight years, associated with 
the Broenniman Co., Inc., and has a wide 
acquaintance throughout the trade. They 
will handle the accounts of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, and the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, in New York 
and surrounding territory. 


NOTES 


C. A. Lahey, vice president Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, sailed from New York 
on the Cedric, March 15. 

B. H. Wunder, manager New York 
office of the Harry E. White Co., was a 
guest of the Baltimore Flour Club at its 
annual dinner last Friday. 

B. Stockman, manager Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., spent last week in 
New York visiting the branch office here 
previous to going to Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

The Ka-Mar Baking Co. 58 West 
Fordham Road, was thrown into invol- 
untary bankruptcy on March 12 by Max 
Weisberg for $776, Samuel Cohen $426, 
and Pauline Betsky $57. 

K. Heslenfeld, of N. V. Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, arrived on the 
Aquitania, March 1], and will spend three 
or four weeks travelling through the 
United States and Canada. 

The New York office of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., had as a visitor 
last week Isidore Van Den Bergh, of 
Van Den Bergh Gebr., Rotterdam, im- 
porters, who handle the Maple Leaf ac- 
count there, 

William Clarke Reid, a partner in Mc- 
Connell & Reid, Glasgow, arrived in New 
York on the Berengaria, March 6, and 
after a trip to Montreal to visit his mill- 
ing connections, the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd., sailed for home on 
March 15. 

H. C. Moore, export manager ror the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, and W. W. Me regor, sales 
manager for the mill, spent Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week in New York 
visiting Samuel Knighton & Son, the 
mill’s representatives here. 

Henry Knighton, of the Boston office 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, and Edward 
Knighton, of the Philadelphia office, were 
in New York several days last week 
prior to the sailing of the Fort Victoria 
for Bermuda with the New England bak- 
ers. William Beebe and Gerald Sulli- 
van, of the Boston office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., were passengers on 
the trip. 

Apparently an upstate cook works 
upon the same theory as do certain New 
York flour buyers,—that any white pow- 
der can be called flour. This housekeep- 
er the other morning, in mixing the bat- 
ter for pancakes, dipped into a bag left 
by paperhangers and made her cakes of 
plaster of paris instead of good, honest 
wheat flour. Her husband ate four be- 
fore the mistake was discovered. 





A case like the old one of “Typhoid 
Mary” was found in Alphonse Cotils, a 
Belgian baker at 242 West Sixteenth 
Street, this city. Cotils was arraigned 
in court charged with violating the sani- 
tary code by working in his bakeshop 
after being told by a health officer that 
he was a typhoid carrier. The health 
department has under observation over 
100 of these carriers, but the special dan- 
ger comes from their handling food. 


The Flour Club dinner to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 27, 
bids fair to be extremely successful. In 
addition to the exceptional talent en- 
gaged for entertainment, the committee 
is planning to have Senator Ellwood M. 
Rabenold and F. H. Frazier (vice presi- 
dent General Baking Co.) as speakers, 
and it is urged that application for tick- 
ets be made early to Charles H. Tomp- 
kins at the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. 

That Moore & McCormack of this city 
have been selected as managing operators 
of a consolidated service of government 
vessels covering the Baltic and Scandi- 
navian ports, was announced last week 
by President Palmer, of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. This is the first 
merger in the new consolidation policy, 
and is to be made effective within a few 
days. Moore & McCormack will manage 
eight vessels chosen from the fleet of 
12 ships now in these services, and this 
will probably mean the elimination of 
C. H. Sprague, of Boston, and the Fast 
Baltic Line, of New York, from the op- 
eration of government ships on these 
routes, 


BALTIMORE 

Trading in flour here last week made 
a good showing. A fair car lot business 
was done in most grades at prices both 
a little above and a little below outside 
quotations, as to date of sale, while sev- 
eral hundred tons of near-by soft winter 
straight were sold for export, basis $4.60, 
bulk, Baltimore. Something was also 
done in standard spring patent for July, 
August and September shipment, all old 
crop stock, at 20@25c bbl over current 
rates. 

City mills ran half time and found do- 
mestic demand better than export, though 
neither nothing extra. However, they 
fully maintained prices on both flour and 
feed, owing to scarcity of local wheat 
and being oversold on offal. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrcl, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
pees Me patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.75 
@6; soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
5.65, straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye 
flour, white $4.15@4.40, dark $3.75@4. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.60; winter patent, $6.65; winter 
straight, $6.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
25,076 bbls; exports, 9,316. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed closed the week steady, but 
quiet at late decline. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30@31; 
soft winter bran, $32.50@33; standard 
middlings, $80@31; flour middlings, $82 
@33; red dog, $88@40; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $32.50@38. 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
weak and slow, closing 4%4c lower than a 
week ago. No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
closed on March 15 at le premium over 
No. 2 red winter, as against lc over the 
previous week and %c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.1114; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.124,; range of southern for week, 
$1.105¢@1.15; last year, $1.05@1.34%. 

Of the 170,963 bus wheat received here 
last week, 169,289 went to export ele- 
vators, and 138,834 were Canadian. Ex- 
ports were 160,343 bus, all Canadian. 
Stocks were 1,233,380 bus, 492,588 domes- 
tic and 740,792 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to March 15, 1924, 1,113,158 
bus, against 1,038,145 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were 324 bus, against 333 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 89@90c; No. 2, spot, 
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8744c; No. 3, spot, 8414c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.30@4.40. Receipts, 286,- 
835 bus; exports, 155,071; stock, 467,383, 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to March 15, 1924, 176,577 
bus; year ago, 266,996. Range of prices 
last week, 8244@9014,c; last year, 8114 
@85%'ec. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 57%4c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
56@56%c. Receipts, 16,314 bus; stock, 
68,833. 

Closing price for rye: No, 2, spot, 
764c bid. Receipts, 11,512 bus; stock, 
185,536. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week included 
23,333 bus of barley. 

Charles A. Robinson, of Robinson & 
Sweet, grain exporters, New York, wus 
a recent visitor to this market. 

William S. Weiss, secretary La Granve 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was here la:t 
week calling on Tis local representative, 
the Atlantic Flour Mills Corporation. 


The Cambridge (Md.) Wholesale Gr ° 


cery Co., with $210,000 capital stock, io 
conduct, maintain and operate a gener 1! 
wholesale grocery store or stores, his 
been incorporated by Benjamin E. Hayr- 
rington, T. Milburne Bramble, Williai. 
S. Wright and Scott Meekins. 

The executive committee of the Poto 
mac States Association of the Bakin; 
Industry left here early last week o: 
the remodeled steamer City of Baltimor: 
for Norfolk, Va., to complete arrange 
ments for the annual convention of the 
association at Virginia Beach in June. 

R. A. Dinsmore, of the McCaull 
Dinsmore Co., grain and forwarding. 
Minneapolis, was here last week and took 
occasion to inspect the Western Mary 
land elevator at Port Covington, this city. 
and the new government laboratory in 
the Chamber of Commerce, and unhesi 
tatingly pronounced both improvement: 
the most complete of their kind he had 
ever seen. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimor 
Chamber of Commerce and Nationa 
Federated Flour Clubs, and wife, hav: 
returned from Florida, where they wer 
joined by F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, anc 
wife, and where the party for three week- 
had an enjoyable outing, sight-seeing and 
deepwater fishing, on the west coast of 
the state. Mr. Mears admits that the 
ladies made the best record as fishers. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its fifth 
annual meeting, election of officers and 
banquet at the Hotel Rennert. It was 
strictly a stag party. Apparently the 
only business of importance transacted 
was the re-election of all the old officers 
and announcement that Thomas E. Wit- 
ters, general manager Baltimore Fidelity 
Warehouse Co., the flour storage sub- 
sidiary of the Western Maryland Rail- 
way, had applied for membership in the 
club. The principal speakers were Con- 
gressman Charles I. Stengle, of New 
York, and B. H. Wunder, the flour club 
promoter, also of New York. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Flour prices eased off 10@25c last 
week, the reductions being sufficient to 
bring out quite a substantial amount of 
new business, although few round lots 
were sold. There was greater willingness 
on the part of consumers to make rea- 
sonable offers, and the difference be- 
tween buyers’ and sellers’ ideas was not 
so great as it was a few weeks ago. 
Export demand showed some improve- 
ment. 

The price ranges continued to narrow 
and, in spite of threats from Washing- 
ton, the market seemed to show increased 
strength. 

Northwestern mills were offering 
fancy patents within a range of $6.80@ 
7.15. One mill represented in this dis- 
trict had a greater volume of sales dur- 
ing the three days beginning March 12 
than in any corresponding period in sev- 
eral months. Some other mills which 
have done little business since the be- 
inning of the year picked up medium- 
Sized Sion. . ' 

There was a scarcity of good first 
clear, and the inquiry for this grade was 
very good. One mill which nominally 
sold its clear around $5.40 had nothing 
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more to offer, with the result that buy- 
ers paid as high as $5.75 for choice 
grades. The average price was around 
» Kansas grades were offered on a nar- 
rower range, and the difference between 
their prices and those of northwestern 
grades was being steadily reduced. 

Semolina eased off to 3%c, in 100-lb 
sacks. Macaroni manufacturers were not 
disposed to pay this price, and were not 
even making offers. Rye was steady, 
with both white and dark offered at 
about the same prices. 

Buffalo quotations, March 15: north- 
western fancy patents $6.80@7.15, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.60, first clear $5.40@5.75; 
Kansas fancy $6.40@6.65, standard $6.20 
@ 640; semolina, 3%c lb, 100-lb sacks; 
rve, light and dark, $4.50@4.70. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
prisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Maret GebB sciecsccccncss 130,298 79 
I 100 WOE ce cccccesce 130,698 80 
Y GED. cboeessvcceseeve 106,880 64 
T YORTS GOO ...cccceces 104,450 63 


MILLFEED 


‘he prospect of Canadian millfeeds 
.g dumped onto this market as soon 
a. the new tariff goes into effect, to- 
her with offerings of western feeds 
shipment as soon as the lake naviga- 
seasons opens, served to offset in- 
ised strength which the feed market 
begun to show. As a result, prices 
e dragging along at lower levels than 
se previously established. 
sran and standard middlings were of- 
f. ved in plentiful supply, Buffalo prices 
of $26.75 having been established by 
ual sales during the week. Mill prices 
ringed up to $27.25. American bran 
wos offered at $30.50, Boston, and Cana- 
diin bran 10e under this price, same rate. 

Mixed feed held in storage here was 
olrered on a basis of $30, Boston, while 
a western mill sent out a feeler price 
o! $32.50, Boston, for opening shipment 
by lake. Red dog brought $34.50@35.50, 
Buffalo, and was in better demand than 
most feeds, 

rhe oil meal supply continued to ex- 
ceed demand. Mills were asking $40.50 
for the 34 per cent grade, which was 
offered by resellers as low as $40. It is 
expected Buffalo mills will grind 31 per 
cent meal this week. They were asking 
$39.50 on March 15 for this grade, March 
shipment, while resellers discounted this 
price 50c@$1. 

Cottonseed meal showed more strength, 
the 43 per cent grade advancing $1 to 
$51.25. Other grades were quoted: 41 
per cent, $49; 36 per cent, $46.50@47. 

Light demand for hominy and offer- 
ings of on track broke the market to 
$34.75, Boston. 


GRAIN 


The feature of the week’s business on 
the Corn Exchange was the sale of Buf- 
falo cash corn at %c under Chicago. 
Receipts were very heavy and sales were 
correspondingly large, few cars being 
carried over on any day’s trading. 

Millers were not in the market for 
wheat, as a rule, although some inquiry 
was reported for Manitoba before the 
additional tariff is added. Oats were 
dull at. the close of the week, no sales 
heing reported on March 15, when all 
receipts were carried over. 

Estimated receipts of the week, in 
carloads: feed, 42; corn, 410; oats, 95; 
harley, 16; wheat, 14. 

No. 3 yellow corn closed 1%c under 
the previous week, cash sales being made 
on March 15 at 86c. No. 6 was sold on 
that day at 75%c. The last previous 
sales of No. 5 were at 784%2@79%4e. 

Last sales of oats reported: No. 2 
white, 58@55c; No. 3 white, 50@51%c; 
No. 4 white, 48c. 

Barley receipts were light, 46-lb malt- 
ing being quoted at 8lc, through billed. 
Feed, all-rail, was quoted at 76@79c. 
No offerings of rye were reported. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Unloading of the winter een a fleet 
has progressed to a point which indi- 
cates that tangy oe A all of the cargoes 
will have been discharged by the time 
lake navigation opens at this port. The 
opening, incidentally, seems quite re- 
mote. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


On March 15 ice, estimated to be 14 
to 16 inches thick, extended beyond vision 
off this port, and was so firm that scores 
of fishermen were venturing far offshore 
daily thereon. With continued cold 
weather predicted, the beginning of a 
spring breakup seemed remote. 

The local elevators held 13,335,000 bus 
grain, having unloaded 1,792,000 during 
the week. They loaded 862 cars for 
eastern seaboard, a substantial increase 
over the previous week. 

Exclusive of steamers actually at ele- 
vators for unloading, 15 boats, holding 
4,706,000 bus, remain to be unloaded. 
At the beginning of the storage period 
the grain afloat totaled 19,500,000 bus. 

Carriers are demanding 3%c bu for 
grain from Lake Superior to Buffalo or 
Port Colborne. This is an advance of 
4c within a few days. It is understood 
a number of charters have been made 
at the new rate. 

Buffalo will be allotted $148,000 in the 
forthcoming rivers and harbors appro- 
priation in Congress, thus permitting 
completion of navigation improvement 
projects now under way and others 
sanctioned by the United States en- 
gineers. 


NOTES 


The George Urban Milling Co. is add- 
ing a sack room to its Urban Street 
plant. 

The Donelson Warehouse Corporation, 
Jamestown, has filed a notice of volun- 
tary dissolution. 

Ned Elmore, of the Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, was a recent visitor on 
the Corn Exchange. 

Farmers in the Chili and Churchville 
sections say the winter wheat crop looks 
to be in especially good condition, 

The Shredded Wheat Co. is reducing 
its capital stock from $11,250,000 to 
$10,000,000 by retiring stock now in the 
treasury. ; 

The Ralph Marcy Co. is now repre- 
senting the Standard-Tilton Milling Co. 
in central New York, with headquarters 
at Syracuse. 

Dwight K. Yerxa and M. M. Edelstein, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., have 
been elected to membership in the Buf- 
falo Flour Club. 

The date of the annual election and 
dinner of the Buffalo Flour Club has 
been changed from April 18, which is 
Good Friday, to April 25. 

P. D. Fanwnestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week was unset- 
tled by the downward movement of 
wheat, and limits were generally reduced 
10@25c bbl. Buyers, lacking confidence, 
operated cautiously, and business was 
confined to small lots to supply imme- 
diate requirements. Receipts during the 
week were 150 bbls, and 8,157,127 lbs in 
sacks. Exports, 4,725 sacks to Rotter- 
dam, 5,503 to Hamburg and 2,000 to 
Manchester. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.85@7.20, standard patent $6.55@6.85, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.15@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.60; rye 
flour, $4.45@4.65; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market ruled weak and 
generally lower, but buyers continued 
to hold off, hoping for still further de- 
clines. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $31.50@32; soft 
winter bran, $32@32.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $82@32.50; flour middlings, $36.50 
@37; red dog, $40@40.50. 


WHEAT 
The wheat market was unsettled and 
irregular, closing at a net decline of 
5%c. Buyers lacked confidence, and 
demand was light. Receipts, 459,173 
bus; exports, 1,022,711; stock, 1,283,276. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.1444@1.15%; No. 3, 
$1.114%@1.12%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.0914@1.10%4; mixed, 3c under 
red winter. 
RYE 
The rye market was irregular, but 
showed little net change for the week. 
Supplies were small, but trade was quiet. 


Stock, 54,708 bus. Quotations were 75 
@76c for No. 2 western and 71@72c for 
No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Offerings of corn were only moderate, 
but demand was slow and prices during 
the week declined 1%c. Receipts, 225,- 
230 bus; exports, 85,713; stock, 470,079. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 894% @90'%4c, No. 3 874% @88t4c, 
No. 4 844%4@85%c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 3 yellow 894%2@90'ec. 

The decline in raw material influenced 
an easier feeling in the market for corn 
products, but supplies were small and 
prices showed no quotable change. De- 
mand was only moderate. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.50; yel- 
low and white table meal, fancy, $2.50; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.50. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


The destruction by fire of the Twen- 
tieth Street elevator last Tuesday night 
caused the loss of the major part of 
the local supply of oats and, in the ab- 
sence of important spot offerings, the 
market closed largely nominal. Receipts, 
18,967 bus; consumed by fire, 62,193 bus; 
stock, 60,893. Quotations: No. 2 white 
60c; No. 3 white, 57@57%c. 

Oatmeal was in small supply and firm, 
but trade was quiet at $3.60 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 


NOTES 


W. S. Weiss, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., was on ’change on 
March 10. 

Walter K. 
Commercial 
from Florida. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia held 
its monthly meeting in the Bourse on 
March 14. A luncheon was served, 

John L,. Turnbull, assistant manager 
Furness-Withy Lines, and E. H. Cocke, 
assistant manager International Mercan- 
tile Marine, have been elected directors 
of the Traffic Club. 

The floating grain elevator Common- 
wealth, owned by the Philadelphia har- 
bor transfer, sank on March 10 while 
lying alongside the British steamship 
Manchester Shipper at Pier ‘A, Port 
Richmond piers. 

According to the joint crop report 
of the United States and Pennsylvania 
departments of agriculture, stocks of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley and hay re- 
maining in the hands of Pennsylvania 
producers March 1, 1923, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 24,656,000 bus; wheat, 7,000,- 
000; oats, 12,893,000; barley, 59,000; rye, 
1,097,000; hay, 990,000 tons. Eighty-one 
per cent of the corn crop was of mer- 
chantable quality. 

The North Atlantic and United King- 
dom conference lines have notified Walt- 
er T. Roach, chairman of the committee 
of steamship operators and interested 
parties, and Hubert J. Horan, president 
Commercial Exchange, that the proposed 
new form of grain engagement note will 
not become operative until April 1. This 
is the second time there has been a post- 
ponement of the effective date of this 
agreement since the committee rejected 
most of its rulings at a meeting of the 
Commercial Exchange on March 3. 

Hubert J. Horan, president Commer- 
cial Exchange, is the author of a plan 
to broaden the activities of the ex- 
change in the interest of greater business 
for Philadelphia. The plan involves the 
amalgamation of the leather manufac- 
turers, wool merchants and those repre- 
sented in food and grain products 
through membership in the exchange. It 
is claimed that the annual business of the 
trades involved amounts to over $500,- 
000,000, and that an organization of this 
magnitude would exercise a tremendous 
influence for the benefit of this city. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., announces 
that it has arranged to inaugurate a 
steamship service from Barrow and Bel- 
fast to Philadelphia, leaving Barrow 
March 18 and Belfast March 20. The 
first vessel will be the Jessmore, fol- 
lowed by the Dromore from Barrow on 
April 1, and Belfast April 3, and the 
Quermore, from Barrow April 15, and 
Belfast April 17, and regular sailings 
thereafter. This service will eliminate 
transshipment charges and time between 
Belfast and Liverpool. The steamships 


ex-president 
has returned 


Woolman, 
Exchange, 
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to be operated are oil burners, and have 
the highest class in Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Judging from the reported flour busi- 
ness during the week, members of the 
trade were more interested in figuring out 
their federal income taxes than in at- 
tempting to sell flour. 

The majority of the trade in Boston 
and vicinity is evidently quite well sup- 
plied with flour, as receipts continue of 
good proportions. Some of that arriving 
is destined for export, but even after 
making due allowance for the bonded 
flour in transit from Canada, receipts 
have been quite heavy. 

There has been an effort to stabilize 
flour prices, but much remains to be 
done. The week’s decline of 10@15c 
bbl on spring and hard winter did not 
help the situation to any great extent. 

The presidential proclamation estab- 
lishing a new tariff on flour and mill- 
feeds, as well as on wheat, came as a 
matter of surprise so far as the rates on 
wheat feeds are concerned. These take 
away whatever advantage may have lain 
in the increase on flour. It is believed 
that the New England market will be 
flooded with Canadian bran during the 
season at prices fully $2 ton lower than 
the domestic product can be laid down 
here. Pacific Coast bran is also to be 
reckoned with, and this market will with- 
out doubt be the outlet for much of this 
product. From 250 to 400 tons of the 
latter are coming forward on nearly ev- 
ery steamer arriving from the coast via 
the Panama Canal, and while there is no 
demand at present, there will surely be 
pressure ‘to sell this product before long, 
and at cut prices. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were 10@15c bbl lower than quoted for 
the previous week on spring and hard 
winter wheat flours, while soft winters 
were practically unchanged. 

Quotations on flour, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, on March 15: spring patents, spe- 
cial short $7.60@7.75, standard patents 
$6.60@7.45, first clear $5.40@6; hard win- 
ter patents, $5.90@7; soft winter patents 
$6@7.10, straight $5.60@6, first clear 
$5.15@5.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending March 15, with compari- 
sons: 


r-Receipts— -—Stocks—— 





1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, bbis.... 80,866 88,860 ..cc0 ceccc 
WTROGt, BUR. 66 siecus 78,350 
Corn, bus..... 4,775 ’ 
Oats, bus..... 18,150 
Pn i thesne osces 
Millfeed, tons. 40 
Corn meal, bbis 1,055 = ..... 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,850 


MILLFEED 


The demand for wheat feeds was slow, 
with prices a shade lower at the close 
and considerable pressure to sell. Pa- 
cific Coast bran was offering, with con- 
siderable on spot, but receivers reported 
it difficult to interest the trade, and no 
business was done. A little near-by Ca- 
nadian bran was offering at about 50@ 
75c ton over domestic bran for pure, but 
no mill shipments. Other feeds were 
dull, with the market easy. Quotations 
on March 15: spring bran, $31@31.50; 
Canadian, pure, $31.50@32; winter bran, 
$32.75@33.50; middlings, $31@35.50; 
mixed feed, $31.50@37; red dog, $39.50; 
gluten feed, $41.55; gluten meal, $47.80; 
hominy feed, $36; stock feed, $37.50@38; 
oat hulls, reground, $18; cottonseed meal, 
$44@52; linseed meal, $46.50,—all in 
100’s. 

CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

The market for corn meal was steady, 
but demand was slow at the previous 
week’s prices. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $1.90, all in 
100’s. Demand for oatmeal was good, 
with the market firmly held. Rolled was 
quoted at $2.85, with cut and ground at 
$3.13, in 90-lb sacks. There was a lower 
market for rye flour, with white patent 
quoted at $4.65@5 bbl and straight: at 
$4.25 @4.60. 

OPPOSITION TO MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

The Grain Board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce went on record last 
Monday as being decidedly opposed to 
the so-called McNary-Haugen bill, S. 
2012-H, R. 5563, at a largely attended 
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meeting in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Many members of the grain 
board individually wired protests to their 
respective senators and representatives in 
Washington. 

NOTES 

The Seidel Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., was recently incorporated, with 
$12,000 capital. 

Theodore F. Ismert, Kansas City, and 
E. G. Brush, Moira, N. Y., were recent 
visitors in Boston. 

There were no exports of grain from 
Boston during the week ending March 15. 
Exports of flour were as follows: to Ant- 
werp, 13,699 140-lb sacks; to Rotterdam, 
2,000; to Hamburg, 960; to Havana, 520. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Shipping directions are being received 
in fair quantities, but there is not much 
left on the books. Prices have eased off 
on higher grades of hard wheat flours, 
with lower grades closely sold up and 
little need to sacrifice. Going prices on 
spring wheat flours on March 15 includ- 
ed: spring patents, $7.40@7.50 bbl, ‘cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
spring straights, $7, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7.25, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.50@6.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.25; 
low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Soft wheat millers are going slowly un- 
til conditions stabilize. Between the dis- 
position of Canadians to take advantage 
of the interim before the new tariff be- 
comes effective, the approach of the new 
crop year, and the fact that restricted 
selling of wheat by farmers now means 
increased selling later on, there is prob- 
ably good reason to be conservative. 
Farmers last week were asking $1.20@ 
1.25 bu or were riding the market. Ship- 
pers had little or nothing to offer. Mills 
were offering winter straights mostly 
around $5.90 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston, which was a shade under pre- 
vious prices. Entire wheat flour was in 
light demand. Prices were lower at $6.50 
@6.55 bbl; graham steady at $5.75@5.80, 

both basis cotton 98's, car lots, Boston, 
but shipments all in mixed cars. 

Rye mills shaded prices slightly on best 
mill brands, offering light at $4.75@4.80 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. Buck- 
wheat flour was being cleaned up, with 
dealers not inclined to make further pur- 
chases this season. Sales were mostly 
around $4.50 per 100 lbs, and in 5-lb 
sacks at $5. 

The feed market was not very active. 
Some mills had slightly better demand 
for middlings, in some cases advancing 
prices a shade. Bran was in rather slack 
demand. However, there was little ac- 
cumulation. About everything was mov- 
ing in mixed cars. Going prices: spring 
bran, $31.50@33 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $35; winter bran, $34, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $34@36, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $37; 
winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed was dull and selling 
mostly at $26@27 ton, sacked, largely 
local. Western feed was slow, with de- 
mand light. Corn meal was steady at $38 
ton, and ground oats 50c lower at $40.50, 
both sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, continued in rather good demand, 
with sales mostly at $3.25 per 100 lbs, all 
smallish lots; in 5-lb sacks, $3.50. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BRGPGR O-18 o cecccvcvcioees 6,900 37 
Previous week .........56- 5,650 30 


Of the week’s total, 5,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 700 
rye. 


NOTES 
In an effort to raise the yield of oats, 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture has carried on tests at college 
farms, and is urging farmers to sow 
some of the varieties that have proved 
to be particularly well adapted to soil 
and climatic conditions in western New 
York. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moore and her husband, 
Oliver Moore, have brought action against 
the Ward Baking Co. for damages al- 
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leged to have been sustained by Mrs. 
Moore, when she seriously injured her 
mouth with a sliver of wood, claimed to 
have been found in a fruit cake sold by 
the Ward company. Mrs. Moore asks 
$5,000 damages, and Mr. Moore demands 
$1,000 for loss of services. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


NORFOLK 

’ The flour trade in this section last 
week was in a somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion, as the recent decline in wheat op- 
tions led buyers to feel that mills should 
be able to reduce prices to much lower 
levels. The latter, however, in some in- 
stances have advanced their quotations, 
as the decline in feed more than offset 
the cheaper wheat. Feed has been un- 
usually dull, and millers have been quot- 
ing very attractive prices in an effort 
to move heavy stocks. Winter wheat 
millers especially have reduced figures 
to a very low point. 

Northwestern spring top patents were 
quoted on March 15, for family grades, 
basis cotton 98’s, $7.25@7.40; standard 
patents, $6.50@6.75; all-Canadian wheat 
flour, $7.10; Kansas flour, family grades 
$6.80@6.90, bakers patents $6.60@6.70, 
standard patents %6.25@6.35; winter 
wheat top patents $5.80@5.95, standard 
patents $5.50@5.60, and clears $4.75@5. 
Standard bran was quoted at $30@31 
ton, standard middlings $30.50@31, win- 
ter middlings $31.50@32, special flour 
middlings $34.50@35, and red dog $42 
@42.50. 


PLANS FOR POTOMAC BAKERS’ MEETING 


The executive committee of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association met here 
March 11 and decided to hold the annual 
convention at Virginia Beach, June 23- 
26. Twenty hotels there have been re- 
served, and it is expected 1,000 delegates 
and visitors will attend. 

The Tidewater Bakers’ Club met the 
same day and made plans for entertain- 
ing the visitors, appointing committees 
to take charge of arrangements. A spe- 
cial steamer from Baltimore, leaving on 
the day before the convention, will carry 
delegates from that city and points 
north. There will be a special train 
from Norfolk to Virginia Beach. Ellis 
C. Baum is general chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., of Norfolk and Baltimore, 
is president of the association, and Ros- 
coe Banta, of Newport News, is presi- 
dent of the bakers’ club. 

F. J. Loftis, of Baltimore, was named 
chairman of a committee to arrange for 
athletic events and a water carnival as 
one of the big features of the entertain- 
ment programme. Mrs. L. E, Duncan, 
of Norfolk, was made chairman of the 
committee in charge of entertainment 
for the lady visitors. 

NOTES 

Curtis D. Wilbur, chief justice of the 
supreme court of California, who has 
been appointed Secretary of the Navy, 
was a guest of honor and one of the 
principal speakers before the Norfolk 
Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association at 
its annual banquet three weeks ago. 

Barton Myers, who has been chairman 
of the Norfolk port commission since 
it was organized, and through whose ef- 
forts, largely, the municipal grain eleva- 
tor was built and put in operation on a 
successful basis, has agreed to serve an- 
other term as chairman of the commis- 
sion. He was reappointed Jan. 1, but 
declined to serve, changing his decision 
last week when a committee of prominent 
business men asked him to reconsider. 

Josepu A. Lesuie. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS NEARLY COMPLETE 

The minister of railways and har- 
bors of the Union of South Africa has 
stated that the Cape Town port elevator 
and 17 large country elevators will be 
completed this year, and 17 small coun- 
try elevators by July; and that a consid- 
erable portion of the 1924 crop will be 
handled through the elevator system. The 
elevators at Durban and Cape Town are 
for the accommodation of 72,000 tons, 
and the 34 country elevators for 109,200, 
a total storage capacity of 181,200 tons. 
It is estimated that the total cost of 
these elevators will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1199.) 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
March 15, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














Minneapolis ... 1,991 2,394 1,485 1,661 
Duluth ........ 271 780 999 184 
Totalg ...... 2,262 3,174 2,484 1,845 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 15, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 72,757 95,153 71,751 76,208 
Duluth ....... 25,909 46,862 36,119 33,036 
Totals ...... 98,666 142,015 107,870 109,244 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.50 @30.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.26@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lIb sacks 21.00@22.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ......,--+++ 2.35@ 2.40 
ee Gs WN 6a 6.085 60 s08 60 3.35@ 3.55 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 3.10@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 5.90@ 6.00 


Oy a . ++» @2.57% 
Linseed oil meal*® ............ . +--+» @40.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 17 Mch. 18 
Mch. 15 Mch.8 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark .....4,224 4,201 3,830 1,250 
No. 1 northern. .1,154 1,175 1,248 70 
No. 2 northern. .1,574 1,570 1,415 280 
ORO oecccsves 8,022 8,256 9,091 5,445 

, ere 14,974 15,202 15,584 7,046 
Em BORE sc cccese 6,087 | Beer ee 
Tm TORO .ccceee COee GEOT  csads * cence 
Im 1919 ....c0. 22,909 GER ssvee shee 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on March 15, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...15,974 15,584 7,046 6,087 
DONE 2 ccccess 6,071 9,900 3,679 1,800 
Totale ....- 21,045 25,484 10,725 7,887 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 








Saturday: March 17 
March 15 March 8 1923 

Wheat, bus......1,990,560 1,853,280 2,393,600 
Flour, bblis...... 25,508 $1,245 26,076 
Millstuff, tons... . 649 375 1,902 
Cerm, BUS. ...cces 485,040 691,200 142,100 
aes 438,440 490,620 411,320 
Barley, bus...... 286,650 276,000 282,360 
OS eee 109,600 138,180 174,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 59,000 53,110 66,600 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: March 17 

March 15 March 8 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 876,400 936,600 927,520 
Flour, bbls.... 272,926 300,171 354,502 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,968 16,606 14,402 
Corn, bus 345,600 352,420 79,380 
Oats, bus 446,760 445,760 642,720 
Barley, -. 222,400 263,160 265,680 
Pree 80,300 71,120 48,100 
Flaxseed, bus.... 39,730 26,000 31,750 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 


March 15, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis ... 7,268 4,961 1,406 913 
Duluth ........ 6,220 3,203 5,469 3,027 
Totals ....... 13,488 8,164 6,875 3,940 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
March 15, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

c—Receipts——_. -~—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis... 59 67 65 246 12 78 
Duluth ..... 25 21 44 190 24 107 
Totals..... 8&4 88 109 436 36 6185 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Mch. 17 Mch. 18 Mch. 19 
Mch. 15 Mch. 8 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ...1,529 1,397 457 2,158 515 
Oats ...5,028 5,050 10,117 22,273 9,247 
Barley... 514 516 948 774 99 

Rye ....7,925 7,968 3,019 1,012 89 
Flaxseed. 246 273 12 78 1,162 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Mch. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
11. 72% @73% 43 @43% 644% @64% 55@69 
12. 71 @72 41% @42% 60% @60% 64@68 


13. 70% @72% 41% @42% 58% @59 54@68 
14. 69 @70% 41% @41% 59% @59% 54@68 
° 41% @42% 60% @60% 54@68 
17. TOM @T1% 43% @43% 61% @61% 54@68 
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Daily closing prices per bushel of No. | 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track Mch. Ju 


March 11..$2.42% 2.42% 2.45% 2.44 2. 
March 12.. 2.43% 2.42% 2.45 2.43 2.3 
March 13,. 2.44 2.42% 2.44% 2.42% 2.37% 
March 14.. 2.44% 2.43 2.44% 2.42% 2.37%, 
March 15.. 2.46 2.44% 2.44 2.42 2.39 
March 17.. 2.49% 2.47% 2.48% 2.45% 2.41 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was quiet last wee. 


A few orders were caught during tlc 


sharp break in wheat, but most buy: 
seem to have lost confidence in pric: .. 
Some of the trade appears well suppli:d 
either in stocks on hand or in contrac's 
for delivery. The quoted <¥ of pat- 
ents was reduced 25c bbl but impro\ »- 
ment in wheat prices later made the n:t 
loss for the week l5c. 

The durum wheat market was decide 1- 
ly weak, and brought a sharp reducti in 
in flour prices, which resulted in uncoy- 
ering some buying orders. This busin: .s 
comprised both car and round lot or- 
ders to the domestic trade in the Ea t. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34%4:@3° ¢ 
Ib in cotton 98's, f.o.b., Duluth; durin 
patent, 34% @3%c. 

Nominal prices, March 15, at Dulut.- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 9 - 
Ib cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.55 @6.80 $6.90@7. 
Bakers patent ....... 6.30@6.55 6.70@6. 
First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5. 
Second clear, jute .... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.: 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices declined, which en 
abled the mill to pick up a little new 
business in eastern territory. The quan 
tity booked, while not large, indicated in 
terest on the part of buyers where ther 
has been none for some time. Prices a 
Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in cottons 
pure white, $4.05; No. 2 straight, $3.95 
No. 3 dark, $2.90; No. 5 blend, $4.55 
No. 8 rye, $3.55. 

MILLFEED 

Mills booked very little new millfee: 
business during the week. The govern 
ment revision of the tariff on millfee: 
has demoralized the market, as it wi 
permit the bringing in of much Canadia 
millfeed. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. o 
output § activity) 
SD a tae es cad doeces 17,880 4 
Previous week ............ 15,525 4: 
(. - RASS ee 24,730 6 
WO FOROS GOS occ cv ccvicases 21,825 59 


WHEAT 


The new tariff law, along with other 
bearish factors, gave the futures market 
a bad twist last week, and it finished up 
weak, with prices 3@4c under March 8. 
Durum showed the greatest effect of the 
disturbance. The cash market depended 
on receipts, which varied from day to 
day. At the close, mills wanted the 
choice, and were willing to pay liberal 
premiums to get it. Local wheat stocks 
were about unchanged, compared with 
March 8. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The light run of barley served to stir 
up a little more interest among buyers. 
The price range on the choice stuff has 
been widened Ic to a quoted spread of 
59@70e as an inducement to holders to 
market any available supply. The close 
was at 59@68c on choice; ordinary, 44 
@59ec. 

The oats that come in are being cared 
for by feeders and elevators. Present ar- 
rivals mostly run to low grade stuff, 
which moves slowly. No. 3 white, spot 
and to arrive, closed unchanged at 3% 
@4%c under Chicago May. 

Corn is being railed in here in sub- 
stantial volume from Minneapolis and 
other interior points, the bulk being 
placed in store for marketing and later 
shipment east by boat. 

There is no foreign interest in rye. 
Offerings generally find a ready market, 
and stocks are building up slowly. The 
market closed firmer. 


FLAXSEED 


Developments in the futures were both 
sudden and exciting. Price breaks ex- 
tended from 7%c for March and 14%c 
for July down to 15%c for May, the 
leader. The deferred deliveries scored 
a moderate reaction, but mild liquidation 
kept the market unsettled for several 
days. The week closed dull, final quota- 
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tions showing net losses on the week 
of 11%@12%c. 


NOTES 
Douglas C. Moore, of McCabe Bros. 
Co. Minneapolis, has been visiting 
friends here. 
G. H. Spencer, president Duluth 


Board of Trade, has returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to California. 

Ice in the Duluth-Superior harbor is 
still pretty thick, as the weather has not 
been warm enough to make much inroad 
on it. 

Flour is now beginning to arrive to 
go into store in railroad sheds to be held 
for shipment by lake on the opening of 
navigation. 

‘The Itasca elevator has been shut down 
for several weeks undergoing repairs in 
its engine plant and getting a general 
overhauling. 

in the grain chartering situation there 
is no change. The quotation by vessels 
of 3%c per bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Bu Talo, still holds. 

he eastern markets show no promise 
of release from the lifeless state exhib- 
ited since last fall. Buyers in that quar- 
ter rarely make inquiries. 

‘. G. Smith, formerly connected with 
th: Idaho state hay inspection depart- 
m: t, is now with the White Grain Co., 
D. uth, in its hay department. 

heat continues to move out in lib- 
er. volume by rail to milling points in 
the state, and there was enough of this 
to -:use stocks in elevators to show little 
chenge last week. Some flaxseed was 
als» shipped, but coarse grains were 
sta nant. 

uluth-Superior elevators are carry- 
ing about 21,000,000 bus grain. Wheat 
is bout 4,000,000 bus less than a year 
ago, rye 700,000 bus less and barley 127,- 
00° bus less. Corn is 5,000,000 bus more 
then a year ago, oats 1,400,000 bus more, 
an flaxseed 1,650,000 bus more. 

\he Zinsmaster Bread Co. is giving a 
ser'es of receptions in Duluth. March 
18 those living at the extreme western 
en’ of the city were present and in- 
sp. cted the plant, to the accompaniment 
of a musical programme. March 19, 
Woest End residents will be favored. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
tocks of coarse grains on March 15 at 
Du uth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in )ushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic——, -—-Bonded—_, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Corn .nesse 5,157 184 6,423 ... eee eee 
Oats .rscee 2,070 589 5,912 6 30 
RY® .cccces 216 8,110 2,851 1 65... 
Barley --7,464 276 184 11 69 10 
Finxseed .. 134 24 107 56 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 


cents, per bushel: 
Spring -—Durum—, 
May May July 
MarGRin °Bi beaes04 00 118% 114 113% 
Marois BF sé¢cseses 117% 112% 112 
Maree BS cccsccces 116% 111% 111% 
March BO) 6s 00cee vs 113% 109% 108% 
i ae 114% 108% 108% 
Tt eee, 114% 108% 108 
Mare® OB wcsvccces 115% 109% 109% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
c— Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
Mch, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
«+ 112 @126 111 @126 112 110 
1 110% @124% 109% @124% 110% 108% 
1 109% @123% 108% @123% 109% 107% 
12... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 
12... 1065 @120% 105% @120% 106% 104% 
14... 106% @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
1i 107% @122% 106% @122% 107% 105% 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents per bushel: 


March No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

8.. 116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
10.. 115% @125% 113%@119% 112%@115% 
1 1145% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 
12 111% @121% 109% @115% 108% @111% 
13 112% @122% 110% @116% 109% @112% 
14.. 112 @122 110 @116 109 @112 
15.. 118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 416 288 195 20 56 55 
S3dkn 
3 nor 199 10 71 14 6 22 
A'l other 
+ spring ..1,375 1,963 629 23 10 72 
, da 
1, 2 dur ea 60 127 102 
3 am dur 
dur 286 1,715 287 42 _ ae 
All other 
durum: ..3,046 5,923 2,411 69 222 238 
Winter .... 39 1 86 ee 1 19 
Mimem 2.2 os és =" 54 220 227 








--6,071 9,900 3,679 272 642 715 


Totals 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents, per bushel: ° 
Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
March 8... 77% 43% @44% 66% 44@69 
March 10... 77% 42% @43% 66% 44@70 
March 11... 78% 42% @43% 66% 44@70 
March 12... 775% 41% @43% 62% 44@70 
March 13... 77% 41% @42% 61% 44@70 
March 14... 75% 41% @42% 61% 44@68 
March 15... 75% 4153 @42% 62% 44@68 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

c——_Close——,, 
Opening March 17 
Marchi10 High Low Mch.15 1923 
Mch, .$2.54 $2.54 $2.42 $2.42 $2.98% 
May .. 2.51% 2.51% 2.38 2.40% 2.83% 
July .. 2.46 2.46% 2.36 2.39 2.74% 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 68 108 178 114 1 11 
Durum ,... 194 672 785 102 23 59 
Winter .... 9 ee ee 


Totals .. 271 780 999 219 24 70 


CORE cccecce 884 15 755 - s e 
GORD ccccve 68 2 39 1 ee 17 
Peer 138 476 787 ee we 
Barley .... 1 31 20 — ee 3 
Flaxseed .. 25 21 44 9 of 41 


FEBRUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the month of February, 





this year and last, were as follows, in 
bushels: 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Domestic ... 968,953 3,462,083 632,013 60,966 
Bonded 3,927 46,136 13,576 ..... 
Totals .... 972,880 3,508,219 645,589 60,966 
Corn ...... S.20G,888 USETEG ccsce ceces 
Oats. .cccee 387,472 41,009 10,430 48,758 
Bonded... ....-. Cee <ée6e0 3 v8eee 
RYO. cccccece 600,550 1,765,391 $3,192 acces 
Bonded... «...++. ae ee ee 
Barley...... 19,666 120,260 12,490 2,442 
Bonded... 3,050 1,802 10,232 ..... 
Flaxseed.... 111,345 56,742 229,944 87,224 





Totals ...4,204,246 5,619,997 910,876 199,390 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 18, in cents per 100 lbs: 





- From ‘ 
" Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bristol ...... 22.00 .... «wooo 33.00 oees 
Cardif® ...... 22.00 .... . 22.00 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 cece 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 sees 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 eave 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP ccccese - 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 ebee 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow + 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


Stockholm ... 


- 29.00 29.00 cece 
Gothenburg .. oeee 


27.00 .... 


Maimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 e6e50 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 cove 
Havre ......- 27.50 27.50 27.50 cece 
Marseilles BE.00 .cce coos seve eee 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 aevce 
Hull .ccccece 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 seve 
Leith .......- 22.00 .... 22.06 22.00 eoee 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... cece 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle BB.00 .c0e coos ecvccs ecee 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 60.00 ...2 sooo coos eoce 
Somrmamptem.. BESS cece soos sese 

Danzig ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 

Pireus ...... BT.60 coe ceoee cove 
Stettin ...... BO.00 .o00 cose ov 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

P. R, “A” and 

Fc cccccvveces 3 894 232 ees 
Consolidated 1,674 244 89 18 
Ogilvies ......... 1,461 180 63 eee 
Grain Growers 2,535 212 27 ene 
OE, Be. ccsccecsc 4,993 212 79 87 
Northland ...... 6,165 1,132 235 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 421 676 1 coe 
Cam. Gev't ...... 2,114 276 133. 316 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 5,329 465 44 97 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 6,589 434 39 106 
Private elevators. 20,279 1,604 215 122 

Totals .......-. 51,563 6,330 1,157 747 
Year ago ........ 29,217 3,738 2,974 320 
Receipts ......... 555 810 176 18 
Rail shipments .. 462 266 31 19 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a.) Mer 3 GW. sce 15 
No. 1 northern.10,994 No. 2C. W...... 2,411 
No. 2 northern..8,952 No. 3 C. W...... 1,336 
No. 3 northern..6,986 Ex. 1 feed ..... 206 
NG. € cvccvecves . 3s Sees 322 
No. 4 special i ) Serre 297 
We. B ccccsvccee Special bin ..... 42 
No. 5 special 74 GEROER 2c cccccce 96 
WO, @ nc cseccece 118 Private ........ 1,604 
No. 6 special 52 
Peed .ccccccccse 163 - | ee 6,330 
Durum .......0- 327 
Special bin ..... 96 
Others ........- 1,107 
Private ....... 20,279 

Total .......51,563 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 493 501 67 147 4 
Boston ..... 3 7 31 3 1 
Buffalo .....3,291 802 936 1,265 153 
Afloat .... 810 coe oon See rr 
Chicago 15,533 9,474 6,142 1,714 230 
Afloat .... 228 aea eee eee 
| eee 26 38 72 19 ons 
Duluth ..... 5,837 5,157 2,070 7,461 216 
Galveston ... 501 eee ee 41 eee 
Indianapolis. 340 552 175 ee0 eee 
Kan. City..11,692 1,998 774 197 239 
Milwaukee... 334 1,463 955 799 93 
BOGE 600s. ees 653 eee “se _ 
Minneap’lis 14,974 1,529 5,028 17,925 514 


25 
N. Orleans.. 146 438 144 23 was 
New York... 126 153 409 397 56 
Omaha --2,958 2,140 802 278 








Peoria ...... 34 263 124 as 
Philadelphia. 186 427 60 55 ee 
Sioux City... 297 472 479 13 6 
St. Joseph .. 828 596 105 10 2 
St. Louis....1,421 1,188 381 21 3 
BOIOSS sce 1,598 201 309 14 1 
Totals ...61,656 25,052 18,063 21,641 1,531 
Last year ..46,470 30,548 25,325 17,618 2,752 
Increases: Corn, 2,595,000 bus; oats, 40,- 
000; rye, 326,000. Decreases: Wheat, 750,- 


000 bus; barley, 30,000. 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
March 18 .... $6.75 $6.10 $5.75 
March 11 6.85 6.25 5.80 
ED eee 6.95 6.20 5.80 
Se ae 6.90 6.25 5.85 
eB wecactes 6.70 6.15 5.70 
TOM. B cccccsces 6.55 5.95 5.55 
BOG, 1 ccccccces 6.55 5.95 5.60 
MOV. 2 ccccscces 6.70 6.10 5.55 
> Pee 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Sept. 1 ....-..- 6.80 6.05 5.60 
BER. DT cvcseces 6.45 5.55 5.35 
See. Be beseccce 6.55 5.90 5.85 
SUMO 2 nccceces 7.00 6.40 6.40 
BMW 1 ccccvece 7.40 6.65 6.70 
APTil 1 nccscces 7.16 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 18 ...... $5.05 $4.70 $4.75 
BEEOM 2h os cvese 5.10 4.75 4.75 
March 4 ....... 5.25 4.80 4.75 
March 1 ..... 5.15 4.80 4.75 
e eid aia wa eh 5.15 4.80 4.70 
5.10 4.70 4.65 

5.20 4.70 4.55 

5.30 4.70 4.65 

5.40 4.80 4.70 

5.35 4.60 4.65 

5.30 4.55 4.60 

5.30 4.90 4.95 

5.50 5.15 5.30 

5.70 5.45 6.55 

5.55 5.25 6.40 

5.60 5.20 5.40 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on March 18 was $28.35 
per ton, which compares with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 


March 1 ...... SB0.45 Atm © cccccess $26.20 
WOR, B cccccces $1.86 July 1 ........ 25.80 
ls BO 6éscenes 31.26 Junel........ 31.80 
Dee. 1 occcccee 31.46 May 2 ..ccscee 34.70 
Bete BD ccsccose CL.GS ~ AMT Bn cccces 34.15 
Ste SB. vocecaee 33.45 March 1 ...... 34.75 
Sept. 1 .cc.cee SE.GG FUR DT sccccces 32.70 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: ‘ 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
March 9-15 ...... 46 61 65 
March 2-8 ....... 48 62 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average.. 47 60 57 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 562 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 60 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 64 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
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FIRE DESTROYS HANCOCK BAKERY 
Burrawo, N. Y., March 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on March 15 destroyed 
the plant of the Hancock bakery at EIl- 
mira, N. Y., owned by George J. Stover, 
causing a loss of $55,000. The bakery 
had not been in operation for some time, 
but was to have been reopened today. 
It is understood the loss is largely cov- 
ered by insurance. 
P, D. Faunestock. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 


bbls, from Sept. 1 to March 15, 1924, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-— Output——, -—Exports—, 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis 7,064 9,681 43 49 
Bt. POUL wcccess 408 395 * eee 
Duluth-Superior 586 704 ae ese 
Outside ....... 6,141 5,904 47 31 





Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 29, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 


Fort William-Port 








24 23 
, 0 Prey 97,439 5, 5 
DE Siceteescketes 26,528,411 5,848,083 
0 Ree ae 10,805,464 1,603,3 
Flaxseed ...... 3,493,685 2,225,178 
Be bees 69.00% 4,254,852 8,935,302 
GE wewesvcncewens 31,475 39,913 

SHIPMENTS 
By lake 1923-24 
Went sesse 184,739,767 
CE Sk b0N 6d? 00% 00 17,394,402 
rere ; 8,278,349 
Flaxseed ..... 2,610,059 
Me cocaccs 3,745,763 
SE Seseevecncsaea” ° yasees 
By rail— 

aaa oe 4,915,497 16,369,670 
DE. Gaus sees ce bss >. 2,609,978 4,686,676 
Barley 1,658,001 
Flaxseed 475,482 
I setenes 7,339 
0 ee 38,344 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


o— Week ending—— July 1, 1923, to 


March 8 March1 March 8, 1924 
292,448 140,366 8,731,228 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 
r— Week ending— July 1, 1923, to 
March 8 March 1 March 8, 1924 
eeeeve 402,200 9,985,852 











Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 


to Feb. 29, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 
To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ........ 17,916,394 9,615,909 


United Kingdom— 


Via U. S. ports...... 98,297,134 104,439,792 


Via Canadian ports.. 28,252,220 25,805,038 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports...... 1,012,424 3,943,356 

Via Canadian ports.. 34,558,359 15,876,501 








WOORIS .cccccscccces 180,036,531 159,680,596 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ........ 109,393 326,551 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports...... 960,932 1,018,399 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,373,801 1,738,488 
Other countries— 

Vie U. &. ports.....- 2,175,156 1,405,747 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,884,224 1,545,314 

DEER scccccsccecsccs 6,503,506 6,034,499 








Canada—Fliour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Sept. 


the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Year 

beginning— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
September ... 456 698 361 310 463 
October ..... 1,155 855 659 570 591 
November ...1,357 1,214 856 744 785 
December -1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 
January ..... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 
February -1,092 779 665 623 236 
Marek ccs. - 1,221 987 821 236 
Agel «.ccccoce ° 832 512 535 148 
BA ccccsecss «ae 645 617 518 102 
FORO occcsocs owe 905 765 535 666 
SHY ccvcvecses eee 775 486 465 433 


August ..ccee coo 657 591 454 288 





Totals...*6,503 11,069 17,879 6,887 





1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 521 503 

1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
975 753 648 642 472 310 340 

- 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 

1,195 778 936 522 226 314 382 





Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1921 
7,279 


1920 1919 1918 
4,729 10,057 10,052 


1923 1922 
11,197 9,485 
*Six months. 


1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 

5,573 © 9,663 10,809 7,987 7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
8,734 7,921 5,668 4,670 4,894 4,304 
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SFFECT OF McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 

If the McNary-Haugen bill should be- 
come a law, and if it should work out 
according to the ideas of its sponsors, 
its results would probably be more dis- 
astrous on the Pacific Coast to the prin- 
cipal interests affected than to any other 
section of the country. 

The Pacific northwestern miller would 
be practically put out of business. The 
flour mills of the Pacific Northwest are 
primarily export mills. On account of 
their great capacity and the sparseness 
of population in the Pacific Northwest, 
they must export approximately 80 per 
cent of their products. If the price of 
Pacific wheats is raised above the world’s 
basis as contemplated by the bill, the 
cost of flour would be so greatly en- 
hanced as to make it impossible to ex- 
port it. 

The principal export flour markets of 
the Pacific Coast lie in the Orient. The 
oriental flour importer is a very close 
buyer, and if he cannot buy at his price 
in this country he buys in Australia or 
Canada. If American wheat is material- 
ly higher than Australian or Canadian, 
he would buy no American flour, and the 
north Pacific Coast mills would have to 
operate at minimum capacity. 

The Pacific Coast grain dealer and 
grain exporter would be similarly af- 
fected. He likewise would practically 
be put out of business, as he could not 
exist on the comparatively limited vol- 
ume of wheat sold here for domestic 
consumption. 

When we turn to the wheat grower, 
the effect of the McNary-Haugen bill 
would be equally disastrous for him. 
The Pacific Northwest produces wheat 
crops very greatly in excess of domestic 
requirements. In fact between 70 to 75 
per cent of its wheat crop, if sold, must 
be, and in the past has been, exported as 
wheat or flour. High rail freights make 
it impossible for him to sell his wheat 
in volume in other parts of the United 
States, and if he is to be deprived of 
the existing export channels, it could be 
sold only by the proposed export corpora- 
tion, which would have to sell a large 
part of it in the Orient at a tremendous 
loss, measured by the difference between 
the ratio price to be established by the 
government and the cheaper wheats of 
Canada and Australia. 


SEATTLE 

There is very little demand for flour in 
Pacific northwestern markets, and busi- 
ness is largely confined to small lot de- 
liveries on existing contracts and hand- 
to-mouth sales. 

The only domestic outlet for Pacific 
flours is water shipment to the Atlantic 
seaboard and California. Some business 
is being worked to the former, and a 
fair business to the latter. 

There is somewhat more active oriental 
inquiry for flour, but new business is 
negligible. It is hoped that the recent 
ocean freight reduction of 10c bbl to 
the Orient and the weakness in wheat 
may bring Pacific Coast flours in line 
with the ideas of oriental buyers. As 
far as wheat prices are concerned, how- 
ever, while bids were materially lower 
toward the close of last week, farmers 
were not willing to make price conces- 
sions. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom is 
extremely light, and little better from 
South America. 

Soft wheat flour quotations at the close 
of last week were nominally unchanged, 
but owing to the dearth of new business 
some mills were making concessions. 
Washington flour quotations: family pat- 
ent, basis 49-Ib cottons, carloads, coast, 


$5.75@6.30 bbl; straights, $4.35@5, same’ 


basis; cut-off, $4.60@5.10, same basis; 
pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, $5.20@ 
5.40; bakers patent, $5.60@5.80. 





Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, March 14: Wash- 
ington blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.25@7.05; Dakota, $7@7.60; Montana, 
$6.45@6.55. 

There is a fair demand for millfeed, 
and prices were less firmly held at last 
week’s close. Washington mill-run was 
quoted at $25@26 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output  ofac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 9-16 ........ 52,800 24,739 47 
Previous week ..... 52,800 33,480 63 
Year ago .......... 52,800 37,332 71 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,734 58 
Three years ago.... 52,800 22,096 42 
Four years ago..... 52,800 39,884 76 
Five years ago..... 52,800 24,879 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 9-15 ........ 57,000 26,428 46 
Previous week ..... 57,000 30,826 54 
WOOP OHO ccccorsecer 57,000 37,332 71 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,930 52 
Three years ago.... 57,000 30,002 53 
Four years ago..... 57,000 63,021 93 
Five years ago..... 57,000 33,998 59 


ORIENTAL FREIGHTS REDUCED 
Effective April 1, the Pacific west- 
bound conference has reduced transpa- 
cific flour rates to China from $6.50 to 
$5.50 per short ton, and to Japan from 
$6 to $5. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 


Pacific Northwest, July 1, 1923, to 
March 1, 1924: 

FLOUR 

To— Bblis 

Oviemt .cccccvecccvccssssves . 4,099,165 
BID. a's 6:.6:0'0:.04.0:60 409024664 40450'08 78,770 
South and Central America........ 172,695 
PEOWON cvccecccesacvecesesecscoece 64,927 
BPG GPONOON 5 nc tnbs bansceteue 15,060 

WHEAT 

. Bus 
_.. ... SREUEREOTEPILUR CET Coy ote . 16,144,334 
PD. cece thee esees aR ueeeeeners 7,699,510 
ye PTT eee reer 6,670 
Britigon CelumMdia ...ccccvccsccens 12,965 
BOUth AMESFIOH ceccsscccsccccscess 116 

WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, March 14, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.0014¢@1.02 
bu; soft and western white, $1; hard win- 
ter, 96c; red winter, 9544@96c; western 
red, 94@94%c; northern spring, 98@99c; 
fancy milling blue-stem, $1.02@1.03. 

Export and milling demand is light, 
and farmers are holding firm. Buying 
for rail shipment east is absorbing near- 
ly all the wheat that is offering. 


NOTES 


Flour shipments to Atlantic ports 
from north Pacific ports, July 1, 1923, 
to March 1, 1924, were 95,810 bbls. 

Wheat holdings on Washington farms 
on March 1, according to G. S. Ray, of 
the federal division of crop estimates, 
were 7,409,000 bus, or 12 per cent of the 
1923 wheat crop. 

Export and domestic water shipments 
of wheat (flour included) from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, July 1, 1923, to March 
1, 1924, amounted to 50,778,724 bus, ac- 
cording to the records of the Seattle 
and Portland exchanges. 

There has been active demand from 
Hawaii for Pacific northwestern barley, 
as the islands have placed an embargo 
against shipments from California on 
account of the prevalence of the hoof 
and mouth disease in that state. 

Winter wheat throughout the Pacific 
Northwest is unusually far advanced for 
the season, and is already 10 to 12 inches 
high in many sections. There are re- 
ports of winter killing from a few dis- 


_ the millfeed market. 





tricts, but in most sections the prospect, 
barring frost, was never better. 

Until about a year ago American flour 
which has gone to south China ports, 
such as Foochow, Swatow and Amoy, 
has gone to Hongkong for transshipment 
to those ports. Since the inauguration 
of a direct Shipping Board freight serv- 
ice from the north Pacific Coast to these 
ports, a large amount of flour has been 
shipped to them direct. During the past 
60 days over 40,000 bbls were shipped 
direct from Seattle and Tacoma to Foo- 
chow, Swatow and Amoy. 


PORTLAND 

There was a moderate amount of flour 
buying in the local market last week by 
bakers and retailers, but no particular 
snap to trading. Prices held unchanged 
at $6.05 for the best family patents and 
$5.70@6.45 for bakers. Export interest 
was limited to inquiries, and no very fa- 
vorable developments are expected in 
this line. 

Weekly capacity of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 9-15 .......+. 62,000 38,276 61 
Previous week ..... 62,000 40,296 64 
TORS BOO socevsccee Be 34,540 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,345 61 
Three years ago.... 48,000 20,403 42 
Four years ago..... 42,600 24,254 56 
Five years ago..... 42,600 31,221 73 


There was still some shading of prices 
on millfeed, but stocks were not large 
and the mills hoped to maintain prices 
fairly well. They listed mill-run at $26 
ton and middlings at $38, in car lots. 

Wheat buying has been restricted to 
moderate quantities of club at around 
$1.01 bu, but there has also been some 
demand for blue-stem at $1.083@1.04. 
Red wheat was neglected in the local 
market. 

NOTES 

Oregon farm reserves of wheat are 
estimated at 2,681,000 bus, against 1,890,- 
000 a year ago. These figures represent 
about 10 per cent of the crop. 

A reduction of $1 ton in the steamer 
rate on wheat and flour to the Orient, 
effective April 1, was announced, but this 
has not yet resulted in new business. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Business continues quiet in southern 
California, due largely to the dry spell, 
which was only partially relieved by the 
recent rains, adversely affecting buying. 
Sellers report the booking of a few small 
orders, on a 60- to 90-day contract basis. 

Although up to normal, March receipts 
of cereals and cereal products have been 
less than anticipated. It is stated that 
the trade overbought during February in 
anticipation of a rising market, with a 
consequent reaction this month. 

Flour prices remained steady last 
week, with Idaho, Utah, northern and 
Kansas prices unchanged. Montana 
flours advanced 20c bbl, due to the in- 
creased price which Montana millers are 
said to be paying for wheat. Montana 
95 per cent was quoted in the local mar- 
ket at $7@7.10 bbl, l.c.l., cotton 98's. 
Other quotations on March 14: Idaho 
and northern bakers flours, carload lots, 
cotton 98’s: long patents $6, short pat- 
ents $6.25; Utah long patents $5.50@ 
5.75, short patents $5.75@6; Kansas 95 
per cent $6.80@6.90, straights $6.40@ 
6.45, first clears $5.75, carload lots, cot- 
ton 98's. 

Local milled flours, net cash, basis 
48’s: family patents $6.80, straight $6.40, 
first clear $5.25; basis 98’s, hard winter 
bakers $6.40, blended bakers $6.20, soft 
winter bakers $6. 


MILLFEED 
No material change has taken place in 
However, informa- 
tion received from large northwestern 
mills is to the effect that they are wind- 
ing up their long time contracts, which 
will mean higher millfeed prices, due to 
consequent reduction in output. Red 
was quoted on March 14 at $80@31 ton, 
and white at $81@82. 
GRAIN 

Shipment barley is showing consider- 

able strength. This is expected to 


strengthen the spot market, which has 
been weak. Higher prices on barley are 





anticipated, as the season will be late. 
The new crop from the San Joaquin val- 
ley is not expected until July 1, whereas 


‘it is usually in the market a month 


earlier. Shipment on March 14 was quot- 
ed at $1.8244@1.85 per 100 lbs, an ad- 
vance of 24%4@38c over the previous week. 

The wheat market has been weakened 
somewhat by offerings of offgrade from 
intermountain states, but with this dis- 
posed of the market is strengthening. 
Bart was quoted on March 14 at $2.05¢ 
2.10 per 100 lbs, Sonora $1.95@2, and 
Idaho-Utah $1.80@1.90. 

Corn dropped 2@4c last week, No. ? 
yellow being quoted at $1.79@1.80 per 
100 lbs, and No. 3 at $1.70@1.72. 

A. G. Stamo. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Some improvement in demand for flour 
was noted last week, more particulary 
from the smaller wholesalers and co1- 
munity bakers. The jobbing trade an 
larger wholesalers were still marking tine 
in anticipation of lower prices. 

Mill prices were as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $8.10@8.40, standard $7.1) 
@7.90, clear $7.40; Montana fancy pa 
ent $7.25@7.85, standard $6.75@7.3): 
Kansas standard, $6.90@7.30; easter) 
first clear, $5.75@6; Washington an! 
Oregon straight grade $5.60@5.75, cut-o! 
$5.40@5.60,—cotton 98’s, delivered, Sa: 
Francisco, 

The decline in milling activities in th 
Northwest tended to strengthen millfee: 
values $1@1.50. Northern standard bran 
and mill-run was quoted at $28.50@29 
ton, middlings $37, eastern red bran and 
mill-run $28.50@29, and low grade $40, 
delivered, San Francisco. Uncertainty of 
the drift of the market held back many 
buyers, although the general opinion ex- 
ists that all millfeeds will strengthen. 

Recent embargoes on feedstuffs out of 
San Francisco, on account of the hoof 
and mouth disease, have worked a hard- 
ship on dealers, especially those with 
business in Hawaii. Some 3,000 ton 
rolled barley alone move monthly to th 
islands from San Francisco. It is esti 
mated that, considering the lateness o{ 
the season and prolonged feeding period. 
this year will see a very small carry-ove: 
of grain in the state, and new grain wil! 
undoubtedly start out at rather firm 
figures. 

The price of wheat remains firm. 
Strong is scarce and firm. 


NOTES 


Nisbet Grammer, of the Eastern Grain 
— * Elevator, Buffalo, was here last 
week. 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco: 
wheat, 13,797 tons; barley, 21,279; beans, 
69,029 sacks (including 10,804 sacks ori- 
ental beans). 

W. O. Percival, of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Ogden, Utah, and Frank S. Coates, 
flour broker, of Los Angeles, were recent 
visitors to San Francisco. 


The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves, in tons, on March 
1: wheat, at Port Costa 13,389 tons, 
Stockton 12,961, San Francisco 1,930; 
barley, at Port Costa 25,411 tons, Stock- 
ton 5,892, San Francisco 3,676, beans 79.,- 
081 sacks. 


OGDEN 

Despite general market conditions, the 
cash wheat market in Utah and southern 
Idaho remained steady last week, and on 
March 15 the basis of quotations was 
$1.05 bu for No. 1 soft wheat, $1.15 for 
No. 1 hard winter and No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Crop reports indicate that about 20 
per cent of the grain of Utah and south- 
ern Idaho remains on the farms, that 
8 to 10 per cent of last year’s crop will 
reach the markets, and that the remain- 
der will be held for seeding and general 
farm purposes. Grain arrivals have been 
fair during the past week, and millers 
do not expect any special movement of 
wheat, feeling that the remainder will 
be taken ually to the elevators. 

Demand for flour for Pacific Coast 
markets continues excellent. Mills are 
receiving constant shipping instructions, 
which are keeping stocks low, and orders 
indicating capacity runs far into the 
summer are being booked. The bases of 
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March 19, 1924 


quotations for flour during the week 
ending March 15 were $5.70 bbl for soft 
wheat patents, $6 for family flours and 
$6.50 for hard wheat flours, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. 

Quotations for the southeastern trade 

were on the basis of $5.75@6 bbl for 
soft wheat patents, 98-lb cotton bags, car 
lots, f.0.b., lower Mississippi River 
yoints. 
Local quotations were unchanged, be- 
ing on the basis of $5.50 bbl for soft 
wheat patents, $6 for hard wheat flours 
and $5.75 for family patents, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran continued strong, the quotations 
being $30@32 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points, and $28@30, car 
lots, f.0.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


W. W. Percival, general manager Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, is in California on a 
business trip. 

Organization of co-operative associa- 
tions by wheat growers throughout Utah, 
under direction of farm bureau officials, 
is proceeding. 

Arie Van De Graaf, credit manager 
for the Globe Grain & Milling Co., has 
ided another title, becoming “official 
server” for the United States Weather 

ireau in Ogden. 

Snowstorms and colder weather last 
week brought encouragement to the 
turmers of Utah and Idaho, the former 

ssuring a more ample water supply for 
irrigation season and the latter delaying 

ie late winter growth of farm crops. 
‘Wheat is in fair condition throughout 
Utah, though in many sections moisture 
is not sufficient. 

The Utah-Idaho and Amalgamated 
Sugar companies are conducting an ag- 
vressive campaign in southern Idaho for 
increased sugar beet plantings, and have 
suggested decreased acreages in wheat. 
Reports to Ogden millers have shown, 
however, that while the sugar acreage 
will be increased the farmers will plant 
practically a normal acreage of wheat 
this year, 


W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 

One of the gratifying features of the 
current year to those engaged in the 
milling industry in Montana has been 
the steadiness in activity. It is not in- 
tended to suggest that there has been 
any abnormal rush but, to use an old 
inaxim in describing conditions, there has 
been a “steady grind.” Mill output has 
found a market in the channels usually 
serving this field and prices have been 
maintained, the Montana millers being 
rather free from the charges of price 
cutting. In recent weeks one or two 
changes have been caused by shifting of 
cash wheat prices, but they have not been 
such as to interfere with business. Cur- 
rent quotations: patent flour $6.45 bbl 
and first clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 
ton and standard middlings $27, same 
terms. : 

MONTANA GRAIN STOCKS 


After making a survey, officials of 
the Great Northern Railway’s Butte di- 
vision and those of the Milwaukee Rail- 
way’s northern Montana division have 
issued bulletins showing the amount of 
wheat from the 1923 crop handled to 
date and their estimate of the amount 
still in elevators along track or on the 
farms. 

Their estimated total yield for the ter- 
ritory covered, which is something less 
than one third of the state, is in round 
numbers 15,000,000 bus, which would 
seem to indicate that the forecast of a 
total yield for Montana in 1923 of a 
little more than 50,000,000 bus would be 
realized. They show that 80 per cent of 
the crop in their territory has been 
moved toward the terminals, that some 
20 per cent remains either on farms or 
in line elevators, and that after seed re- 
quirements and family flour needs are 
met there will still be some for later 
marketing. 

The roads show that there have been 
8,543 carloads handled to March 1. The 
statements have been worked out in de- 
tail, and the figures for the total pro- 
duction for the territory involved are 
15,519,056 bus and that for the wheat 
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actually hauled away 12,510,350. Added 
to this would be the figures for the Mon- 
tana Central Railroad, which serves the 
Valier irrigation project, for which the 
shipment total would probably be very 
close to 750,000 bus. 

NOTES 

Mrs. George H. Berry, Kalispell, wife 
of the chief of division of grain stand- 
ards in the Montana department of agri- 
culture, has announced her candidacy 
for delegate-at-large to the Republican 
national convention. 

March weather has started most satis- 
factorily to Montana wheat growers, with 
frequent snows that are leaving quite a 
bit of moisture. The freezing is not 
severe enough to indicate possible dam- 
age to the growing winter wheat. 

C. R. Nance, of Redstone, Mont., still 
has to be shown how a tariff on wheat 
brings any ultimate benefit to him. How- 
ever, he has to concede that he looks at 
the subject from the viewpoint of a con- 
victed smuggler. He pleaded guilty to 
the charge of smuggling, and was sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and to pay $500 
fine and costs. He told the court that 
he had smuggled 2,000 bus across the 
line and taken 30c bu profit for his 
work, hauling the wheat in a small truck, 

Joun A. Curry. 





FEDERAL GRADES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Pennsylvania has 
adopted wheat grades as established by 
the federal grain standards act as the 
official standards of the state. The use 
of these grades will not be compulsory, 


Long Co, inaugurated the idea of hold- 
ing conferences of executive heads. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to a discussion 
of problems confronting each  superin- 
tendent. In fact, the whole fourth day 
was devoted to private conferences be- 
tween each superintendent and some 
member of the staff of the laboratory 
department. 

The following superintendents were in 
attendance: W. C. Ahlheim, Conklin’s 
Bakery Co., Decatur, Ill; F. Bierbaumer, 
Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles; R. 
Brandenburg, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Bread 
Co; L. Campbell, Dietzen’s bakery, 
Frankton, Ind; J. Carpenter, F. Posik, 
G. Goodwin, M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
Milwaukee; H. Crawford, Elwood (Ind.) 
Baking Co; E. Creety, Long Beach 
(Cal.) Baking Co; W. Dean, J. F. De- 
laney, W. C. Hutchinson, Calumet Bak- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind; J. Elliott, Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Baking Co; C. A. Haller, 
Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; E. 
Huber, Haller Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
L. J. Hanifin, E. J. Hotchkiss, R. 7Z. 
Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. Y; W. P. 
Henson, Purity Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo; 
H. Howland, Fargo (N. D.) Baking Co; 
E. Jones, Sunville Baking Co., Pueblo, 
Colo; R. J. Kaufmann, H. Korn Baking 
Co., Quincy, Ill; A. Skeppstedt, H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa; H. Volk, 
H. Korn Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa; J. 
Kohn, Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City; J. H. Kottman, Jay Burns Baking 
Co., Omaha, Neb; J. J. Lentes, Williams 
bakery, Scranton, Pa; J. F. Regan, R. 
Wahl, J. S. McCalla, Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis; K. Meckes, S. L. Seelig, 





funds and personnel. 





NO TIME, NO FUNDS 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The Federal Trade Commission 
has notified the Senate that it cannot undertake the in- 
vestigation of the baking industry that was ordered some 
time ago by the Senate, owing to deficiency of time, 


CHARLES C. Hart. 








but all grain designated by these grade 
terms must comply with the requirements 
for those particular grades. It is the 
plan of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture to develop the use of federal 
wheat grades at local mills and shipping 
points, so that the farmer will receive a 
price varying with the quality of the 
grain sold. Purchase by grade, it is said, 
should also make it simpler for millers 
to produce more uniform and better flour 
from Pennsylvania wheat. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





PRODUCTION MANAGERS MEET 





W. E. Long Co, Holds Annual Conference 
for Bakery Superintendents—New 
Developments Discussed 


Cuicaco, I1t.—“Greasing of pans is no 
longer necessary.” This rather startling 
statement was made by several produc- 
tion managers at the W. E. Long Co.’s 
annual conference of bakery superintend- 
ents held in Chicago Feb. 25-28 at the 
firm’s headquarters, 155 North Clark 
Street. It was shown that during the 
year study had been made as to the 
handling of pans. The contention was 
made that it was no longer necessary to 
season pans, and that greasing was re- 
quired only once a week. The bread, it 
was claimed, was not only as good as 
when the pans were greased, but was 
cleaner. 

L. W. Haas, in charge of the labora- 
tory and production work of the W. E. 
Long Co., laid plans for a more thor- 
ough study of this subject during the 
coming year. 

Many other new developments were 
brought to the attention of the confer- 
ence. One of particular interest was 
means of obtaining greater accuracy in 
flour weighing by a special device for 
controlling the flour fed to the scale. 

This was the fourth annual meeting of 
production managers since the W. E. 


Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
G. Niess, Akron (Ohio) Baking Co; H. 
Porzig, Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, 
N. J; C. G. Reed, Morehouse Baking Co., 
Lawrence, Mass; W. Rockhill, Spokane 
(Wash.) Bakery Co; B. Stock, James 
Strachan, Ltd., Montreal, Que; A. White, 
Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
C. Whiteley, Springfield (Ohio) Baking 
Co. 


A. S. Purves. 





OHIO BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Cincinnati, On10o.—Prior to the con- 
clusion of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 
annual spring meeting, held at the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati, March 11-12, the elec- 
tion of officers took place and resulted 
as follows: I. S. Sweeney, Canton, presi- 
dent; H. M. Weiler, Banner-Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, vice president; Fred 
Pfening, Columbus, secretary; Hector 
Urquhardt, Springfield, treasurer. 

The second day’s session was chiefly 
devoted to addresses made by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Chicago, secretary American 
Bakers’ Association, and Charles W. 
Myers, director of trade relations, Ar- 
mour Co., who respectively took for 
their subjects, “The Baker and the Pub- 
lic’? and “Bread and Meat for Health 
Complete.” 

L. A. Rumsey, also of the American 
Institute of Baking, described at length 
the activities of the Wheat Council in 
reference to the toast campaign, and 
also explained the work being done by 
the institute in connection with an edu- 
cational campaign regarding bakers’ 
products being put on for the public. 

A. S. Purves. 





The average value of agricultural 
crops in Pennsylvania in 1923 was only 
$1,212.20 for each of the 202,250 farms 
of the state. 


Ether is found to stimulate growth 
of dormant plants. 
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Last week brought no improvement in 
the demand for millfeed. Pressure of 
offerings of both bran and middlings for 
spot and quick shipment in the North- 
west, and at other large distributive and 
producing points, resulted in additional 
declines in prices. Demand was ex- 
ceedingly dull, with only minimum buy- 
ing from the large mixing trade and the 
jobbers and interior distributors. Mix- 
ers are complaining of slow sales of com- 
mercial feed, and it is difficult to get 
shipping directions on old _ contracts, 
which curtailed the absorption of mill- 
feed by this class of trade. 


The East is still indifferent as to buy- 
ing feed to any great extent, and jobbers 
are finding an outlet for only an occa- 
sional car in that territory. A _ large 
eastern distributor advised that he had 
talked with several travelling men the 
past week about conditions in his terri- 
tory, and they reported that about one 
out of every five or six retail dealers 
were low on feed, but the others were 
quite well stocked, 

Farmers, on account of the milk situ- 
ation, are buying very little feed, and 
making as little milk as possible. Milk 
prices are the lowest for many years. 
There is still considerable feed in store 
in the East for this time of the year. 
Eastern mills, while not operating very 
heavily, are producing enough to take 
care of the demand. In addition, there 
is considerable Canadian wheat feed 
coming over the border and, with the cut 
in the tariff, buyers feel there will be 
increased offerings from that country. 

Southwestern markets report moderate 
sales of feed to surrounding territory, 
mostly to small lot trade, with little busi- 
ness in Texas and Oklahoma. Fewer 
sales are made to the Southeast and 
central southern territory. Bids from 
Memphis, New Orleans and other cotton 
belt points were disappointingly low, and 
demand was for immediate shipment to 
take care of present needs. 

Brown and gray shorts are consider- 
ably weaker than bran, due to the fact 
that during a considerable time past 
these heavier feeds were selling at high 
premiums over bran, and at several dol- 
lars per ton higher than the same grade 
of feed was offered from the Northwest. 

Standard middlings and flour mid- 
dlings appear to be a drug on the mar- 
ket at present. In previous years coun- 
try trade took middlings for pig feeding, 
but apparently this demand is now very 
light. Then, too, feed manufacturers 
are not taking any. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged, 
although there was a reduction of $3 ton 
in gluten meal during the past week. 
Some manufacturers report being well 
sold up for March shipment. 

Hominy feed supply is in excess of 
the demand. This accounts for the mills 
being anxious for shipping directions. 
Prices last week were nominally $27.50 
for yellow and $29 for white, Chicago 
basis. 

Oil meal prices were unchanged, al- 
though the tendency was for the mar- 
ket to become easier. 

Bran prices were slightly lower. There 
was a fair demand for pure in Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois, but not for durum 
and standard brans. 

The central states trade was buying 
very little feed, and this at its own price, 
as there is more or less distress feed in 
Chicago territory which is being sold 
at lower prices than that for shipment 
from the Northwest. 

Canadian bran sold in New England 
territory the first of the week at $31.50 
@32, but was being quoted the last of 
the week at $31, with very limited de- 
mand. Spring wheat bran was quoted at 
$30.50 for prompt and $30 for April, and 
standard middlings at $30. 

Chicago reported that on March 15 
standard middlings were being offered 
at $23@23.50, and standard bran at $24 
@24.50, and no demand at these prices. 
Buyers were indifferent. 

A year ago bran was quoted at $30 
@31, standard middlings the same, flour 
middlings $35, oil meal $47, and gluten 
$42.65. 

J. W. Jouno. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: LIII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. RIGHTS 
AND LIABILITIES OF BANKS 


NOTE.—See, also, 
Drafts and Notes, 


the next chapter, on 
SECTION 421. DUTIES IN MAKING 
COLLECTIONS 

Banks, and particularly those in the 
country, frequently overlook some of 
the important legal obligations assumed 
by them in accepting drafts for collec- 
tion. They forget that they are agents 
for the owners of the drafts and, as 
such, are bound to use all reasonable dili- 
gence to make collection, and to prompt- 
ly report results. They are apt to 
wrongfully favor the drawee when he 
happens to be one of their customers, 
and I do not believe that it is by any 
means a rare instance when a collecting 
bank deliberately holds back proceeds 
of a draft at the request of the drawee 
or some other customer to enable bring- 
ing of a garnishment suit, Such acts 
are plainly violative of the bank’s legal 
obligations to its employer—the holder 
of the draft. 

A case in point on the question of lia- 
bility for loss resulting from unreason- 
able delay in attempting to secure pay- 
ment of a draft is to be found in the 
decision of the Kansas supreme court in 
the case of Feeders’ Supply Co, vs. First 
National Bank of Scdan, Kansas, 176 
Pac. 129. 

Plaintiff sold a carload of meal to one 
Leniton for delivery at Lowe, Kansas, 
near Sedan. Draft for the contract price 
was sent to the defendant for collection, 
Oct. 28, 1914, with written instructions: 
“Hold no item, unless we so instruct; but 
protest and return at once all not 
promptly honored,” ete. 

The draft was held by the defendant 
bank without presentation or demand 
for payment until Dec. 14, when it was 
returned with this indorsement: “Our in- 
formation is that this shipment has been 
received by Leniton. Car been fed to his 
cattle. Mr. Leniton died two weeks ago.” 

When plaintiff sued the bank for dam- 
ages on the ground of negligent handling 
of the collection, defendant replied that 
Leniton lived 12 miles away and that the 
draft was held pending his recovery from 
the illness which proved fatal. It was 
further claimed in defense against the 
suit that the shipment was so made that 
Leniton was enabled to unload the ship- 
ment on its arrival, and that the bank 
could not have reported on the draft 
before unloading. 

The shipment was made to the seller's 
order, and the contract contemplated at- 
tachment of the bill of lading to the 
draft. The bill was not so attached, but 
there was attached a memorandum indi- 
cating that a bill of lading had been 
issued. 

Trial of the action resulted in a judg- 
ment in the bank’s favor, but the su- 
preme court reversed the decision on ap- 
peal, saying: 

“Whatever the effect of attaching to 
the draft another instrument than the 
original bill of lading, the bank could 
not help understanding that the draft 
was sent to it for collection, that the 
feed had been shipped, and that the col- 
lection would be due on its delivery, 
which would naturally be prompt upon 
its arrival. It certainly owed the plain- 
tiff the duty of using reasonable dili- 
gence to carry out the agency it had been 
called upon to exercise, and it is difficult 
to see on what theory the practical inac- 
tion during all those weeks until some 
time after the death of Leniton can be 
justified. 

“*The collecting bank must act in good 
faith, exercise reasonable skill in. per- 
forming its duties, and use due care and 
diligence in making prompt presentment, 
demand, and protest, in giving notice of 
dishonor and in taking whatever steps 
are necessary to protect the customers’ 
rights, or it will be liable for loss. It 
must forward the check for presentment 


by a direct route, and not indirectly by 
circulation through branch banks or 
otherwise.’ 7 Corpus Juris, 610. 

“*When commercial paper is delivered 
to a banker for collection, the banker be- 
comes the customer’s agent to make col- 
lection, and he undertakes the duty of an 
agent for all purposes of making the col- 
lection. As in the case of other collecting 
agents, the bank is required to use ordi- 
nary or reasonable diligence and care in 
making the collection; and if, from its 
failure to do so, loss results to its cus- 
tomer, it is liable to him in damages 
therefor.’ 3 Ruling Case Law, 610. 

“It is claimed that, even if negligent, 
the defendant bank did not cause the 
plaintiff any loss which it would not 
otherwise have incurred. It appears, how- 
ever, that Leniton was a man who han- 
dled cattle, having mortgaged a number 
of head to the bank; that the consign- 
ment of the meal in question was some- 
what promptly taken from the railroad 
station and fed to Leniton’s stock; that 
after an illness of some weeks and a stay 
in the hospital at Winfield, Leniton 
passed away, and afterwards there was 
collected upon this claim from his estate 
only $127.82, leaving a balance at the 
time of the trial of $433 unpaid. 

“It is hardly seg that had the 
plaintiff been handling this collection for 
itself it would have permitted all these 
things to happen before requiring pay- 
ment, and it is unreasonable to believe 
that the delay of the defendant bank did 
not occasion the loss or a considerable 
portion thereof. The undisputed facts 
render the defendant liable as a matter 
of law. 

“The judgment is reversed, with direc- 
tions to grant a new trial for the one 
purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
such liability.” 

* + 

The appeal of Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Reeves Grocery Co., 73 So. 866, de- 
cided by the Mississippi supreme court, 
presents a situation of peculiar interest 
to millers. 

The mill shipped shorts to the grocery 
company and drew draft on the latter 
for the price, attaching the bill of lading. 
The draft was taken up before arrival of 
the shipment, but the collecting bank was 
instructed by the grocery company to 
retain the funds until arrival of the 
goods. On delivery of the shorts the 
buyer claimed that they were below the 
quality contracted for, and filed garnish- 
ment proceedings against the funds still 
lying in the collecting bank. The litiga- 
tion resulted in the grocery company’s 
favor. 

The questions directly involved in the 
proceedings relate to court practice, and 
are therefore not worthy of note by the 
miller, but rather by attorneys. 

But the facts of the case do suggest a 
practical question as to the liability of 
collecting banks in such instances. The 
bank, as agent or subagent for the col- 
lection of the draft, was legally bound, 
not only to promptly present the draft 
for collection according to its terms, but 
a to account for the proceeds prompt- 


y: 

As I understand the law, the bank 
was not bound by any “instruction” 
given the drawee of the draft concerning 
disposition of the proceeds, but was 
bound to account for them in the ordi- 
nary course of business, and it seems that 
by holding the funds until the buyer was 
afforded an opportunity for garnishing 
them, the bank rendered itself liable to 
an action by the holder of the draft for 
damages. A bank’s breach of duty in 
such case does not differ essentially from 
the act of an attorney who may aid a 
garnishment of funds in his hands be- 
longing to his client. 

The Texas court of civil appeals, in the 
case of Terrell vs. Commercial National 
Bank of El Paso, 199 S.W. 1133, drew 
attention to the point of law that a bank 
undertaking to collect a draft is under 


legal obligation, to the customer for 
msl the collection is undertaken, to 
use due diligence in presenting the draft 
and in notifying him of its dishonor. 
But it was also noted that breach of 
this duty does not subject the bank to 
liability in excess of nominal damages, 
unless the complaining holder of the 
draft sustains a burden resting on him 
to prove that he has been actually dam- 
aged by the bank’s neglect of duty. 

Unless it be shown that the holder 
would have been able to have taken other 
steps to protect his claim against the 
drawee, as by garnishing funds which 
might have been reached had prompt no- 
tice of dishonor of the draft n given, 
but which were taken beyond reach by 
the drawee before the holder was notified 
by the bank that the draft was not paid, 
the holder is in no position to complain 
of an allowance of only $1 damages. 

In Fort Worth Elevator Co, vs. 
Tradesmen’s State Bank, 214 S.W. 656, 
the Texas court of civil appeals laid 
down these important rules of law re- 
lating to a bank’s liability in handling 
drafts and attached bills of lading for 
collection: 

An indorsement on a draft, “Pay any 
bank or banker or order,” does not make 
the indorsee bank to which the draft is 
delivered for collection liable on the pa- 
per in subsequently indorsing it in fur- 
therance of collection. But the indorse- 
ment may be -sufficient to entitle the 
bank to maintain suit on the draft 
against the drawer or acceptor. 

Where draft accompanying a bill of 
lading covering a shipment of wheat, or 
other goods, is indorsed, “Pay any bank 
or banker, all previous indorsements 
guaranteed,” by a bank receiving the 
draft for collection, the bank does no 
more than to guarantee the genuineness 
of prior indorsements. Such an indorse- 
ment does not guarantee payment of the 
draft nor the existence of the goods de- 
scribed in the bill of lading. 

Indorsement in blank of a bill of lad- 
ing merely transfers the right held by 
the transferor in the property mentioned 
in the bill. An indorscment restricted to 
a particular person or bank transfers 
such rights as the indorser held in such 
property, but does not guarantee the 
quantity or quality of the goods, their 
existence, or the genuineness of the bill 
of lading. 

For treatment of a bank’s rights as payee 
or transferee of drafts, see the next chapter. 


SECTION 422. PAYMENT ON UNAUTHORIZED 


INDORSE MENT 


When a check is drawn to the order of 
a business concern, a bank cashes it at 
its own peril on the indorsement of a 
collecting agent of the concern, held the 
Arkansas supreme court in the case of 
Schaap vs. State National Bank, 208 
S.W. 309. 

One Slates was found by the court to 
have received various checks drawn in 
favor of plaintiff, a wholesale dealer, in 
payment of accounts which Slates, as 
plaintiff's salesman, was authorized to 
collect. He cashed them at defendant 
bank, but never accounted for the pro- 
ceeds. 

Overruling a contention made on the 
part of the bank’s attorneys that Slates’s 
authority to collect past-due accounts, 
either in money or by checks, carried 
with it the authority to indorse the 
checks so received by him, the court said: 

“The main purpose had in view was 
the collection of the accounts. This was 
accomplished when Slates had received 
the various checks payable to his prin- 
cipal. When Slates received them in 
payment of a debt due his principal, his 
duty as collector ceased except to trans- 
mit the checks to his principal. The in- 
dorsement of the checks was not a neces- 
sary incident to the collection of the 
accounts, and his power of receiving 
checks, instead of cash, did not confer 
power to indorse the checks.” 

It is decided that when Slates present- 
ed checks to the bank, bearing indorse- 
ments signed “per E. H. Slates,” the 
bank was put on inquiry as to his au- 
thority to make the indorsement and re- 
ceive the proceeds of the checks, and that 
the bank took the risk of assuming that 
plaintiff had authorized him to cash 
checks under such circumstances. 


SECTION 423. LIABILITY ON ALTERED CHECKS 


The following observations are neither 
intended to retard nor to further the 
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cause of those industrious salesmen who 
flit about offering check protecting de- 
vices and insurance policies as a means 
of warding off losses that may follow 
through rogues raising checks. It is 
merely designed to show that the law ex- 
acts of those who draw checks a measure 
of care lying somewhere between the 
carelessness which permits one to lect 
a check signed in blank escape his con- 
trol and that extreme caution argued 
for by the man who sells check pro- 
teetors. 

Having bought a check protector un- 
der the persuasive ar ents of a sales- 
man, I felt that I was sufficiently ligh'- 
ning rodded against disaster to my bank 
account. But the sense of security wis 
short-lived, for the next day a surety 
company’s solicitor assured me _ that 
there is no such thing as indelible ini:; 
and that, just as a sportsmanlike fishe r- 
man eschews still fishing for casting, t!\c 
real check raiser finds delight in remov- 
ing the check “protector’s” irremoval'e 
ink, in ironing out its unironable pe -- 
formations, and in filling in a new 
amount conforming to his needs and tic 
possibilities of realization. The soli: i- 
tor’s conclusion was that a policy :f 
insurance is the only feasible guaranty 
against torpedoing of one’s bank a: - 
count. 

Two thoughts have been derived fro: : 
talks with these solicitors. One is th: 
the absence of a safety perforation o 
indelible stamp showing the amount fo 
which a check is drawn offers the croo! 
an attractive subject’ for practice of hi 
art, in that, after raising the written 
amount, he can add an appearance ot 
honesty to it by using a check protector 
of his own. Illustrating this, a salesman 
took one of my canceled $10 checks, and 
after making a very nifty “fifty” out o1 
it, gave it a touch of innocence by stamp 
ing it with a perforator, “Not over fifty; 
dollars $50$.” 

The other thought is that the fac 
the law may be on one’s side is poo 
consolation if it becomes necessary to g 
through protracted litigation with one’ 
bank to determine the fact that one ha 
not been negligent in drawing a chec 
raised by another. If a little extra car 
will ward off trouble, it is better to us 
it than to use a minimum degree of law 
ful care and bump into litigation. 

The subject naturally leads to a quer) 
as to what is the state of the law con 
cerning the care that the drawer of ; 
check must use in order that the bank 
may be required to stand loss resulting 
from cashing the paper after it has 
been raised by some unholy person into 
whose hands it may have come by chance 
or indorsement. 

All of the judicial authorities lead one 
to the general rule that the exercise of 
such care as a prudent person would use 
in the same circumstances is required. 
Most jurors deem themselves “prudent 
persons.” Therefore, it follows that 12 
bankers sitting on a jury and applying 
their personal notions, are apt to concur 
in a view that drawing a check in pencil! 
writing is manifest negligence—that the 
drawer should foresee the likelihood of 
some one easily erasing the amount and 
inserting a larger one. But 12 jurors 
residing in a community where check 
a is comparatively unknown wil 

robably vote unanimcusly that the sam: 
ind of a check was written with suffi- 
cient care. 

The attitude of the courts is reflected 
in the court decisions referred to below. 

The decision of one of the Texas ap- 
pellate courts in the case of First Na- 
tional Bank of Newsom vs. J. C. Walling 
& Son, 218 S.W. 1080, is one of the lat- 
est judicial expressions on the subject. 
Distinguishing between a case where a 
check 's wholly forged and a case where 
it is ey altered, the court said: 

“A forged as to the signature 
and amount and form is entirely without 
fault of the depositor in the bank, and 
such depositor is entirely innocent of any 
pee maf or neglectful act. But the 
question is entirely different where, as 
here alleged, the drawer has actually 
drawn his check and has p it so 
negligently that it can be easily altered 
in amount and the bank officers could not 
by proper care and diligence have de- 
tected that the true amount had been 
fraudulently raised by the payee in 
amount. 

“The authenticity of the signature to 
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the check is not involved. It is believed 
that the defendant [bank] is entitled to 
show, as a defense, that it has done all 
that due care and foresight would sug- 
gest, and that the real and proximate 
cause of loss, in making payment of a 
fraudulently altered check, was solely 
caused by the negligence of the drawer 
in so preparing the check as that it can 
be easily altered without exciting the 
suspicion of a prudent and cautious 
man.” 

One of the leading cases is that of Otis 
Elevator Co, vs. First National Bank, 
163 Cal. $1, decided by the California 
supreme court. Plaintiff's cashier caused 
checks to be signed by the manager, al- 
tercd them and obtained the proceeds 
for himself. The bank relied on a claim 
that the plaintiff was negligent in using 
ledver paper for its checks, instead of 
safety paper, and that plaintiff had been 
negligent, —_ its manager, in sign- 
ing the checks before the amounts for 
which they had been drawn were prop- 
erly perforated on the checks. 

‘he supreme court found it unneces- 
sary to rule on this point, holding that, 
whatever _~ have been true if the 
cu prit had nm an outsider, plaintiff, 
an not the bank, must bear the loss 
cansed by the plaintiff's cashier’s for- 
ge-y. However, the opinion refers to 
“te well-settled rule that as between a 
benk and its customers the payment of 
f. ged or altered checks by the bank is 
nde at its peril and cannot be charged 

iinst the depositor’s account.” 

This, of course,” says the court, “is 
the general rule, and it is applied strin- 

itly in cases of simple forgery which 

ivolve no other element than that the 
yported check of the depositor which 
paid was a forged one. 

But this rule is nol applied unquali- 
fiecily. It has its limitations and excep- 
ticns, as general rules usually have, and 
is modified to the extent that when some 
ne cligent act on the part of the customer 
hs contributed to the payment by the 
lak, or the facts in a particular case 

rrounding the forgery of a check and 
iis presentation and payment are of such 

iracter as call for the application 
thereto of some general principle of law 
or equity, they may be relied on by the 
bank as an estoppel against the customer 
precluding him from denying the cor- 
rectness of the payment.” - 

In the case of Critten vs. Chemical 
National Bank, 171 N.Y. 219, the New 
York court of appeals remarked: “The 
relation between a bank and a depositor 
being that of debtor and creditor, the 
bank can justify a payment on the de- 
positor’s account only upon the actual 
direction of the depositor. . . . 

“‘The question of negligence cannot 
irise unless the depositor has in drawing 
his check left blanks unfilled, or by 
some affirmative act of negligence has 
facilitated the commission of a fraud 
hy those into whose hands the check may 
come? . . . Now, while the drawer of 
i check may be liable where he draws 
the instrument in such an incomplete 
state as to facilitate or invite fraudulent 
alterations, it is not the law that he is 
hound so to prepare the check that no- 
mae else can successfully tamper with 
1 


In the last-cited case, as in the Cali- 
fornia suit, it was held that a depositor 
must stand loss resulting from its own 
cashier or clerk’s forgery, where the 
sank innocently cashes the check. But 
the bank was held liable in the New 
York case because the check there mani- 
festly showed that it had been altered, 
ind because the bank made no inquiry 
18 to the reason or authority for the al- 
eration. 

Perhaps the most favorable decision, 
‘rom the depositor’s standpoint, is that 
handed down by the Kentucky court of 
ippeals in the case of Commercial Bank 
vs. Arden & Fraley, 197 S.W. 951, where 
it was decided that, under the negotiable 
instrument act, the writing of a com- 
plete check with a pencil and leaving 
spaces sufficiently large to permit inser- 
tion of figures or owe. is not necessarily 
such siniddgence as will charge the draw- 
er with any loss resulting from some 
one into whose hands the paper may 
come raising the amount written in the 
check. The court said: 

“The chief reason ordinarily advanced 
for this rule is that negligence in the 
making of a negotiable instrument could 
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not be considered the cause of what 
would require the criminal act of another 
to perform.” 

I am of the opinion, however, that 
the few authorities which may be found 
for saying that it is not necessarily neg- 
ligence to draw a check in pencil or in 
such manner that words and figures may 
be inserted to raise the amount specified 
are better as a reliance in cases where 
a dispute is actually pending with a bank 
than as a guide for a future policy in 
drawing checks. 

The courts uniformly condemn the 
practice of signing checks in blank as 
to amount. Ordinarily, where such a 
check escapes the control of the drawer 
and the bank innocently pays it for an 
amount filled in by a thief, the drawer is 
the loser. This rule was recognized by 
the Indiana supreme court in the case 
of Citizens’ National Bank vs. Rey- 
nolds, 126 N.E. 234, but the court held 
that the rule did not apply in this case 
because the bank paid the check to an 
unidentified person. 

In other words, if a check is issued 
blank as to payee and a thief fills in 
his own name and cashes it, the bank, 
acting in good faith, is not liable for the 


Labor, Stephen B. Davis, Washington at- 
torney, Charles P. Craig, of Duluth, and 
an additional member from New Eng- 
land, 

The project would make it possible for 
ocean-going ships to enter Great Lakes 
ports and provide for the development 
of hydroelectric power at a total estimat- 
ed cost of $252,000,000. 

Cartes C, Harr. 





THE MILL MERRY-GO-ROUND 





“Profit and Loss” Points Out How the Hum 
of the Rolls May Be Merely Unpro- 
ductive Jazz Music 


“Profit and Loss,’ the anonymous 
writer on milling subjects, in his current 
communication to millers likens milling 
to the merry-go-round. Under the cap- 
tion of “Don’t Run Your Mill Back- 
ward by Taking Orders at Less than 
Cost,” he says: 

Don’t be like Lil’ Mose, who with a 
dollar in his pocket disappeared one day 
and his mammy did not find him until 
late in the afternoon. He was just 
climbing down from the merry-go-round 
at the end of his twentieth ride. “Huh,” 
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loss; but if it cashes the check without 
undertaking to identify the payee, its 
negligence will be held to be the more 
direct cause of the loss than the draw- 
er’s carelessness in permitting a check 
signed in blank to escape his control. 

It has been held that delivery to a 
stranger of a complete check properly 
drawn is not such negligence on the part 
of the drawer as will relieve the bank 
from liability on paying the check for an 
amount fraudulently raised by the 
stranger. The Virginia supreme court 
said (26 S.E. 826) that to hold other- 
wise “would be to release the banks from 
the just responsibility imposed upon 
them by the law as custodians of the 
customer’s money, and expose the deposi- 
tor to a risk and danger that would 
greatly impair the usefulness of the bank 
as a safe place of deposit.” 

(Chapter XLVIII to be Continued.) 





ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT COMMISSION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The American 
and Canadian governments have reached 
an agreement whereby they will each ap- 
point a commission to co-operate with 
the joint engineering board in planning 
the propo St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
deeper waterway rare The American 
commission named by President Coolidge 
will be headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and William C. Breed, 
former president of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, and will include J. 
E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich.,. James P. 
Goodrich, of Indiana, James R. Howard, 
Chicago, former president American 
Farm Bureau Federation, James D. 
Noonan, of the American Federation of 


said mammy, “you lil’ fool niggeh, yo’ 
dolla’s gone an’ whah yo’ bin?” 

On a merry-go-round, the jazz music 
is thrown in. Running your mill full 
time on orders sold at a loss is something 
similar, in so far as getting anywhere is 
concerned. The hum of the rolls isn’t 
jazz music. It sounds more like the 
screech of dollars being ground into 50c 
pieces. : 

We think we have to figure close in 
the larger markets. Maybe so, but why 
throw in the sacks and pay the freight? 
In some cases the prices include the cost 
of sacks and freight, but nothing for 
the flour. 

Some of the prices mills quote, which 
echo back from the East, are so notice- 
ably ridiculous it is easy to think that 
some of us feel everlastingly indebted 
to the larger buyers. To offset this we 
try to make the smaller customers in 
another territory pay for our foolish- 
ness. But if we vot watch out, this 
buyer is going to get wise to us, and the 
first thing we know we will be deeply 
indebted (?) to all the flour buyers in 
the country, and then what? 

Profit and Loss have been guilty along 
with everybody else, but we quit putting 
on this comedy of errors several months 
ago. Lost some business by it, of course, 
but as long 2s there wasn’t any profit in 
it, we don’t feel as though we lost much. 

Hope you join us in making the large 
buyers pay a price as well as the rest 
of’the trade. Quit robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, because Paul apparently doesn’t ap- 
preciate it, and “snickers” up his sleeve. 

Watch the millfeed market. It’s top- 
heavy and getting groggier every day. 
If you don’t discount it in figuring fu- 
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ture flour prices, you'll see red figures 
looming up in front of you before you 
know it. Ain’t it so? 
Prorir anv Loss. 
P. S. The few remaining P. C.’s can 
easily be named. Their prices and sales 
are known to all. 





ANOTHER GRAIN MIXING CHARGE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Reiteration in 
Canada within the last few days of 
charges that Canadian grain en route 
through the United States to Great 
Britain often is mixed and degraded in 
quality while in transit to American 
ports causes some surprise here. The 
charge appears to have been laid before 
the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission by 
George Serles, chief inspector of grain 
in Canada. 

It was believed that an investigation 
made by the Canadian commission in the 
United States had shown the utter im- 
possibility of such a practice on ac- 
count of the large number of United 
States inspectors widely separated who 
would have to participate in the con- 
spiracy. It was found, however, that a 
confusion of loading spouts at the port 
of Philadelphia had been responsible for 
something which gave the appearance of 
an attempt to degrade Canadian ship- 
ments. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





WORLD’S RICE PRODUCTION 

According to the foreign crop bulletin 
issued weekly by the Department of 
Agriculture, the 1923 rice production in 
14 countries, including India, which pro- 
duced about 92 per cent of the total 
world production (exclusive of China) in 
1922, is now estimated at 106,581,322,000 
Ibs cleaned rice, compared with 118,321,- 
832,000 the preceding year. Production 
for all countries reporting in 1922 
amounted to 128,203,551,000 Ibs. 

India’s crop of 63,376,409,000 lbs is a 
decrease of 15 per cent from the crop 
of 1922, and 1.2 per cent from the aver- 
age production for the five years 1909-13. 
It appears from a survey of India’s pro- 
duction and exports that, notwithstand- 
ing a reduction of 11,000,000 Ibs in the 
1923 crop, she will probably export some 
rice this year. 

The Chinese rice crop for 1923 is esti- 
mated by a prominent agriculturist in 
that country at 50,056,000,000 lbs. This 
is about 30 per cent larger than the crop 
for 1922, and may reduce the imports of 
rice from Indo-China, Siam and Burma. 

The fear that fire in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama had destroyed large stocks of rice 
lying in the warehouses has been some- 
what exaggerated, the loss now being 
estimated at only about 160,000,000 Ibs. 
The Japanese crop is to be 18,302,547,000 
lbs of cleaned rice, a decrease of 4 per 
cent compared with 1922, but an increase 
of 16 per cent over the average for the 
five years 1909-13. 

Cochin-China is estimated to have pro- 
duced 2,916,370,000 Ibs cleaned rice in 
1923, compared .to 2,974,889,000 in 1922. 
The estimated surplus available for ex- 
port from Saigon for the coming season 
is 2,700,000,000 lbs, which is approxi- 
mately the same as that for 1923. Of 
last year’s crop, only about 112,000,000 
Ibs remain to be exported, and dealers 
are holding this in the hope of the mar- 
ket improving. 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 








Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
————_—-To—_ ~~ 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ..... 2,804 ..... 279,075 
cl ee 33,934 
Other Nova Scotia 

DEED ewebscseers  s0000 «000% 364 
Gt. domn, NW. B...... 398,684 ..... 228,985 
Other New Bruns- 

Se EO occts — ceese 75 ere 
Montreal, Que. .... 928,098 ..... 853,859 
Quebec, Que. ...... oF eee 1,500 
St. Armand, Que....  ..... > Seeees 
Abercorn, Que...... 7,026 3,071 20,194 
St. John’s, Que..... 4,912 1,562 8,013 
Athelstan, Que. .... 11,971  ..... 335,363 
Coaticook, Que. .... 280,984 ..... 225,494 
a ee ee recy 142 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 4,177 eae 17,619 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 400,963 76,239 941,003 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 247,117 8,572 660,974 
Winnipeg, Man..... ..... SS -uuwoee 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ...-- «sess 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... 782 10 48,029 
Gretna, Man. ...... «+.+. ST 3s ao Wexee 
North Portal, Sask. ..... 1,715 300 
a” Se ee eee, eee eee 
Vancouver, B. C.... 26,003 18,093 486,507 

POtalS cccedecses 2,334,733 109,393 4,059,380 
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INVESTIGATION’S THE THING 


Investigation is the word on every 
tongue in Washington. And the news of 
scandalous tales told the two or three 
active Senate committees appears to have 
crowded all other information out of the 
newspapers of the land. It is therefore 
safe to conclude that the rest of the 
country is talking about nothing else. 

Within the week there has been con- 
siderable letdown in the inquiry that has 
been conducted in the name of oil. Wash- 
ington just had to have something dif- 
ferent. The oil investigation had grown 
stale and, besides, there were several 
public officials who could not by any 
twisting of facts be drawn into the oil 
inquiry. Hence, a new probe which re- 
lates mostly to the supposed activities of 
a dead man. It is reasonable to believe 
that he will be convicted, because dead 
men have a way of being indifferent 
about what is said of them, and no de- 
fense is expected. 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned” could never have been spoken 
more truly than of some of the develop- 
ments of the past few days in the new 
investigation. The only testimony that 
could be offered in corroboration or de- 
nial of statements made to the Senate 
committee investigating Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty would necessarily have 
to come from the attorney general’s 
friend, now dead. It will be noted that 
practically all of this testimony related 
to personal and private conversations be- 
tween the woman witness and the man 
who later committed suicide. 

Attorney General Daugherty is not the 
most popular man who ever held a cabi- 
net office, but it is believed that the rec- 
ords of his office will disclose much to 
answer the charges which have been made 
against him in connection with the op- 
erations of his late friend and compan- 
ion. Testimony of another leading wit- 
ness practically answers itself because the 
man who gave it incriminated himself 
with such emphatic pride as to discredit 
most of his statements. 

Friends of the President have long 
hoped for the retirement of the attorney 
general. They did not believe that one 
tenth of the accusations leveled at him 
were true, and they believe he will ef- 
fectively destroy the force of the testi- 
mony given against him in the latest in- 
vestigation. At the same time they feel 
that he should have quit the cabinet 
weeks ago and thereby saved the admin- 
istration the embarrassment of the pub- 


lished tattlings of some of the attorney 


general’s friend’s friends. 

Now there are rumors of other inves- 
tigations and it would require no strain 
to believe they will take place, because 
there are yet a number of senators who 
feel they have been overshadowed by a 
few of their colleagues in newspaper 
publicity. Just where the next attack 
will be made, however, cannot be sur- 
mised at this time. 


MELLON’S KNOWLEDGE OF TAXES 


The Senate finance committee is put- 
ting in long hours on the tax bill passed 
by the House. Secretary Mellon gave 
the committee an interesting exhibition of 
first hand knowledge of the tax question 
during the week. His showing before the 
committee was a revelation. It is un- 
usual for a cabinet member to be able 
to discuss the business of his department 
in such detail. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was before the committee for 
the most of two days, and disclosed that 
he knew every part of the present law 
and was acquainted with all of the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, 

At no time did he turn to a depart- 
ment expert for information to answer 
a question. His study had been so thor- 


ough, his testimony indicated, that no 
observer could doubt that the original 


tax reduction programme of this Con- 
gress was correctly named the Mellon 
tax bill. 

The secretary made a protest against 
the proposal to make tax returns public, 
pointing out that none of the other na- 
tions of the world, no matter how they 
have progressed in lawmaking, had 
thrown tax returns open to inspection to 
any one. The only state which had re- 
pealed the privacy provision, Wisconsin, 
was having trouble convincing the courts 
of the validity of the act, he said. 

In referring to the provision of the 
bill as passed by the House whereby pri- 
vacy is removed so far as certain com- 
mittees are concerned, he said this would 
not be objectionable if the returns were 
submitted to the committees in executive 
session and mention of the returns on the 
floor of Congress and the publication 
thereof in the Congressional Record pre- 
vented. 

It is expected that the Senate investi- 
gation of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue just starting will make an effort to 
drag out some of the returns of large 
corporations of the country as a means 
to providing new sensations. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


Secretary Mellon made himself the 
champion of the states with regard to 
the proposal to increase estate taxes 
from 25 to 40 per cent. The House made 
this increase. “In my opinion,” Secre- 
tary Mellon said, “such legislation is most 
unwise. The right of the federal gov- 
ernment to tax inheritances is based upon 
no specific constitutional power, but upon 
the theory of an excise tax. Its privi- 
lege has heretofore been used only as a 
war tax, and should be preserved for such 
use. 

“Inheritance taxes,” he continued, “are 
properly sources of revenue for the 
states. They are a material element in 
a state budget; they are a comparatively 
small element in the federal budget. To 
deprive the states of this source of reve- 
nue—properly their own—is to compel 
the states to increase taxes and to resort 
to their principal source of income, which 
is levied upon land. The far-reaching 
effect of high inheritance taxes is nut 
ay understood.” 

He declared that such taxes are a levy 
upon capital, and particularly so in this 
country, where our law does not, as in 
England, provide that taxes so collected 
shall go into capital improvements of 
the government. “In other words,” he 
added, “capital is being destroyed for 
current operating expenses and the cumu- 
lative effect of such destruction cannot 
help but be harmful to the country.” 


NO HEARING ON SHIPPING BILL 


The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the week in ordering 
into effect section 28 of the merchant 
marine act received little notice through- 
out the country on account of storms 
which temporarily broke the national 
communications service. This step is, of 
course, taken in the interest of the 
American merchant marine, but, the Com- 
mission is likely to be asked either to 
retrace a part of its stride or make some 
modification. The millers of the country 
are preparing to ask consideration from 
the Commission and the Shipping Board 
with regard to the provisions of the or- 
der. There is a feeling that the order 
should not have been issued without hear- 
ings of all interests concerned, 


HOPE OF FARM AID WANING 


Within two or three weeks the country 
may see the end of all the many at- 
tempts to legislate relief for the farm- 
ers of the country, and especially for 
the wheat wers. The defeat of the 
Norbeck-Burtness diversification bill has 
disheartened the friends of some of the 
other measures, and has made the out- 


look appear hopeless. One or two of the 
southern senators, during the debates on 
the latter bill, also referred to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
which is the next of the farm bills to 
come up, as a scheme to raise the price 
of bread to the people of the South and 
to tax them, besides, to do it. 

When the export bill comes before the 
Senate within another week, a _ well- 
organized filibuster is anticipated. Some 
of those who opposed the Norbeck-Burt- 
ness bill are much more interested in 
seeing the export bill go to its legislative 
grave. 


DISCRIMINATION ALLEGED 


(Continued from page 1197.) 

“The Millers’ National Federation has 
publicly declared in a conspicuous man- 
ner its loyalty to the National Mercantile 
Marine, and its desire to give preference 
to American ships, and the members of 
this Federation have observed their 
pledges to the utmost. Nevertheless they 
have not abandoned their old carriers for 
the obvious reason that at no time have 
there been sufficient American bottoms 
sailing with the frequency and regular- 
ity to which the trade has been accus- 
tomed and which it needs. This is as 
true of the present time as it ever has 
been. 

“The principal markets for flour in 
Europe are the ports north of Bordeaux 
to Helsingfors, and including Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and flour is a commodity 
on which there is a higher rate of rail- 
road freight for domestic shipments than 
for export. 

“American flour is generally sold on 
c.i.f. terms direct from milling centers 
to foreign ports. The time of clearance 
from the seaboard is specified. 

“Export flour is sold at cost or on an 
extremely narrow margin of profit, and 
is always in direct competition with its 
own raw material, wheat, which is ex- 
empted by the United States Shipping 
Board from the provisions of their cer- 
tification, and which in any event is al- 
most always carried on lower freight 
rate than flour. 

“Wheat is a seasonal freight and is 
carried in both tramp and liner steam- 
ers, whereas flour is an all year around 
freight and is carried in liner steamers 
only. Thus wheat can always benefit by 
the low tramp rate, and now the United 
States Shipping Board requests permis- 
sion to continue and emphasize that situ- 
ation by providing that wheat may al- 
ways benefit by preferred railroad rates, 
no matter what be the flag of the carry- 
ing ship. ° 

“We protest against government dis- 
crimination against the flour trade in fa- 
vor of the raw grain. 

“It is essential that there must be 
regular services of steamers to the ports 
in our foreign flour markets at low com- 
petitive rates. 

“The steamers must sail as advertised, 
direct and on time, to enable the miller 
far in the interior to make a contract 
with assurances that he will be able to 
comply therewith and not lay himself 
open to claims for breach of contract. 

“Shipments are on through export bills 
of lading and on ships’ bills of lading. 
The through export form of bill of lad- 
ing is issued in the interior by rail com- 
panies in connection with steamship 
freight contracts, and specifies the line of 
steamers with which the contract has 
been made. Provision is made that if the 
shipment for any reason fails to go for- 
ward on the first steamer after arrival 
it may go forward by a succeeding steam- 
er. Another condition of this form of 
bill of lading is that the rail carrier is 
not bound to deliver in time for any 
particular market or steamer. 

“In the case of ships’ bills of lading, 
provision is included in the bill of lad- 
ing that the carrier may forward the 
shipment by a succeeding steamer of the 
line. 

“A shipment intended for an American 
steamer may be delivered by the rail 
carrier too late for that clearance or 
may be shut out of an American steamer 
and turned over to a foreign steamer; 
but the miller has figured the lower in- 
land freight in his c.i.f. price. If he had 
figured the higher inland freight rate he 
would have lost the sale. Now the miller 
has to pay the additional rate out of his 
own pocket, an amount, probably, several 
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times more than the profit, or producing 
a loss in excess of an initial loss. 

“At least two important steamship 
companies carrying to the ports of our 
principal markets operate both Ameri- 
can and foreign flag steamers. 

“The Shipping Board does not provide 
adequate service to many ports. The 
larger percentage of our high grade 
flour, the supply of which exceeds the 
home demand, is shipped to Great Brit- 
ain. If United States millers are handi- 
capped through the enforcement of sev- 
tion 28 of the merchant marine act the 
difference in price, although it may seein 
small to many not familiar with export 
flour trade, will divert further business 
to Canadian mills. In this connection 
it is important to note that Canada list 
year exported to the United Kingdom 
nearly 4,500,000 bbls of flour; the United 
States exported 1,641,000 bbls. ‘The 
American government imposes an import 
duty on foreign wheat and flour for ihe 
protection of the American grower aid 
manufacturer, but in our opinion t! is 
proposed alteration in the freight ra‘es 
on flour will act in an opposite manner 

“It can be stated that there never 
can be a fixed adequacy of tonnage, aid 
certainly not of tonnage of any ove 
flag. Tonnage must always be compar d 
with the visible or expected quantity .f 
export and import freight. Adequa y 
of tonnage and adequacy of merchandi > 
to be carried cannot be coincident cr 
concurrent except for short periods cf 
time. 

“Again, exports of flour are quite gen 
erally on milling-in-transit railroad rate: 
effective in certain fixed directions t. 
certain ports of export. If America: 
flag steamers are not available, and high 
er rates are effective at such ports tha: 
at others, then millers so situated ar: 
automatically discriminated against. 

“Hereto attached is an analysis of th: 
fixed liner sailings for the current mont! 
of March. Such an analysis is capabl: 
of being made for any month. By thi 
analysis we show that there is not now an 
adequate supply of American flag ships 
from United States ports to the ports o! 
our principal foreign markets, and whic): 
are included in the United States Shij 
ping Board certificate. 

“Not only is the rate of freight af 
fected by the application of this section 
of the act, but all preferential rules anc 
regulations such as, for instance, the fre 
time allowed at seaboard in which to 
make steamer connections. We now have 
10 days, but on a domestic basis we 
should have only 48 hours in case a ship 
ment missed the American flag steamer 
and was carried in a foreign bottom. 

“It is to be assumed under this section 
of the act, if made effective, that all rail- 
roads would inflict the higher, or domes- 
tic, rate on export, and refund any dif- 
ference only on proof that the shipment 
cleared on an American ship. Such a 
cumbersome and expensive adjustment 
of rates, storage and demurrage charges 
needs no comment from us. 

“However, when and if there be ade- 
quate American liner tonnage to all th 
principal foreign ports, sailing regularly 
and direct, as advertised and as con- 
tracted, carrying at competitive rates, 
i.e., competitive with the steamers of th 
countries with which we do business, an: 
with wheat, then the application of the 
export differential to shipments for 
warded in American steamers only may 
work more satisfactorily. It would 
mean a general, uniform, preferred ex 
port rate applicable to both the raw 
grain and its manufactured products, 
with which the millers would not dis- 
agree.” W. QuacKENBUSH. 





MARYLAND BREAD BILL KILLED 

Battimore, Mp.—The standard weight 
bread bill of the Housewives’ League 
was killed March 5 by the Maryland 
house of delegates. The unfavorable re- 

rt of the judiciary committee on the 
bill and the bill itself were made a spe- 
cial order for 12:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
afid when the delegate from Baltimore 
who introduced the measure moved to 
substitute the bill for the unfavorable 
report, the motion was defeated by a 
vote of 60 to 48, and the unfavorable 
report adopted. It is said the bill’s 
own friends killed it by being overzealous 
and resorting to tactics intended to 
force favorable action, but which had the 
reverse effect. Cartes H. Dorsey. 
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MACHINERY PURCHASES 

In a case before a Pennsylvania court 
(81 Pa. Super. Ct. Rep. 329) it was de- 
cided that where baking machinery was 
sold under a conditional sale contract, 
title being reserved in the seller until 
payment of the purchase price, destruc- 
tion of the machinery by fire before the 
buyer acquired title by completing pay- 
ment of the purchase price did not re- 
lieve him from liability for the balance 
due on the price. What the court said, 
as follows, seems to be in line with what 
the courts in other states have held: 

“That it was intended the transaction 
should be a sale we think may be fairly 
concluded from the terms of the con- 
tract and the nature of the transaction. 
That there was a purpose to retain the 
title as security for the deferred pay- 
nents is evident—it is so expressly stat- 
ed in the second paragraph of the con- 
tract as above quoted. The paragraph 
relating to the right of the plaintiff to 
take or remove the machinery if at any 
tine it should deem it best so to do must 
be read in connection with the preceding 
peragraph authorizing the plaintiff to 
terminate the contract and take posses- 
sion of the machinery if the notes should 
not be paid at maturity. 

“The contract does not admit the con- 
struction that the plaintiff was author- 

d at any time to retake the property 

the defendant were not at fault. The 
rreement to retain the title is not in- 
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compatible with the theory of a sale. 
The sales act of 1915 contemplates such 
retention of title as security for the pay- 
ment of the purchase price. The trans- 
action has the necessary qualities of a 
conditional sale and lacks the essential 
qualities of a bailment [lease]. 

“We come to the inquiry, then, Did the 
destruction of the property release the 
defendant from his obligation to pay? 
This question is sufficiently answered by 
paragraph A of section 22 of the sales 
act of 1915, P. L. 543, as follows: ‘Where 
delivery of the goods has been made to 
the buyer, or to a bailee for the buyer, 
in pursuance of the contract, and the 
property in the goods has been retained 
by the seller merely to secure the per- 
formance by the buyer of his obligations 
under the contract, the goods are at the 
buyer’s risk from the time of such de- 
livery.’ 

“As it is apparent that the plaintiff 
intended to sell and the defendant to 
buy, and there was an unqualified obliga- 
tion of the latter to pay the price agreed 
on, the facts are within the provisions of 
the statute as above quoted.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Imports of butter into the United 
Kingdom were much heavier in 1923 than 
before the war or any year since, Cheese 
imports were likewise heavier, though 
totaling only slightly more than in 1921. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
ily 1-June 30), the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller 
i estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to 


e Northwestern Miller and calculations by 


Russell’s Commercial News, checked against 


imates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
1 0 10,311 





if sesdesesey 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 0,28 R 10,408 
I SE 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
ptember 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
Cctober ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 18,917 13,581 12,561 
vember 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,548 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 
yocember 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 
NUREF ccceve 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 11,633 
bruary ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,265 
TOR. cecceces 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 ..... 
PIil. sewecese 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 here 
AF cccsveses 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 | ae 
Bb Geeebes«s 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 eee 
Totals ..... 111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 *91,180 
The estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels 


00's omitted): 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


1920 1921 1922 1923 


19 
116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 


*Eight months. 





Grain Futures—February Transactions 


Transactions (sales) in grain futures on the contract markets listed for the month of 
February, 1924, as reported to the Grain Futures Administration, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ....... 348,099 306,626 44,443 8,136 eves i 707,304 
Chicago Open Board ........++. 20,721 12,662 653 1 34,037 
Kansas City Board of Trade.... 12,239 12,427 28 24,694 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 4,605 4,917 9,522 
Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
GIG. occ ccesteccvocsesesce 808 1,218 559 106 2,691 
Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
rere i 24,423 4,257 2,562 279 562 32,083 
Duluth Board of Trade........ *6,219 a9 2,236 892 9,347 
DOOR, 6ebsctccndpegeqesees 417,114 337,850 49,940 13,041 279 1,454 819,678 


*Mostly durum wheat, Duluth being the only market trading in durum. 





Farm Grain Stocks March 1 


Estimated stocks of corn, wheat, oats and barley remaining on farms March 1, 1924 and 
1928, by leading states, as reported by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of 


Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











a—Corn——,  -——Wheat—,  -— Oats \  e-—Barley— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
MOU BON ot cect scaces 6,140 9,349 1,795 1,973 12,444 13,343 1,222 1,191 
ok .).)!le a 4,248 4,366 oT ‘ sees o46% ateee 
Pennsylvania ........- 24,656 29,761 7,058 6,180 12,893 16,310 
oo a eee 2,726 2,612 aes eee eeu 
rere: 11,606 12,070 1,877 PAY 
VOR Sek ésscceeonss 24,639 23,512 2,786 2,490 
West Virginia ........ 6,441 7,188 <éa> boe'e 
North Carolina ....... 28,698 24,224 1,691 1,350 oe 
South Carolina ....... 16,335 11,960 nae. —— ~~ 
RO ones 695 e000 0% 21,162 24,205 <oe owe ie wie ve 
4... . ee BS 3,690 4,01 re sae re ar eee eat 
VED Peso wace cccccssvee 65,542 59,639 11,551 7,782 18,829 13,116 639 299 
IME cc cccccsesccces 78,97 70,522 6,165 4,628 13,634 8,223 22n9 abe 
ERGED «is cveccseccone 138,298 115,837 9,376 7,760 44,583 31,903 1,521 1,401 
ML ys SpSciec ces 06s 19,195 20,036 3,978 2,865 17,603 18,845 68 648 
J | aS 20,840 29,490 eens ceee 35,023 40,623 3,446 4,124 
MERE, ds 8s vewecccse 49,501 39,392 4,365 6,546 58,237 54,243 6,494 6,497 
IQUE Fic Ghia wtleescwoence 167,794 205,207 3,014 3,455 75,111 87,170 1,143 1,151 
MEIINEEE  cncpecccceccce 74,807 60,562 6,830 5,435 10,350 3,840 cose ches 
North Dakota ........ 6,488 5,792 10,559 29,122 19,773 36,250 5,954 8,739 
South Dakota ........ 56,618 40,714 5,650 9,203 32,118 31,248 6,208 6,079 
NGREEEE Se6wesccevdes 111,541 62,016 5,650 11,369 33,230 17,393 2,468 915 
J 2 or 34,202 29,517 10,895 20,886 8,032 6,081 6,581 5,202 
EE Pee 35,146 35,224 999 897 vous once oe 
Temnessee ............. 32,534 33,948 766 673 owe rene 
Seer 21,555 21,889 ase e008 oa tem 
ME es xcece sous 11,135 21,484 eee ese ise eee se 
SE orden itech oo 46 7,164 9,281 Paes Tr aren aes i 
pO ee 27,968 34,374 1,146 600 11,290 5,689 Jaws . 
14,400 3,630 2,508 4,560 5,400 341 175 
16,234 Sd iy nee kes aie » 
6,412 3,060 3,484 — eeee 2,179 884 
1,330 9,447 10,016 9,772 9,504 767 805 
eve 5,421 3,641 soe eeee 800 491 
7,409 3,531 iw 893 231 
2,681 1,890 462 346 
1,131 918 2,646 1,410 
United States ....1,153,175 1,093,306 133,871 155,474 444,810 421,118 44,844 42,469 











HE efforts some job- 

bers were making not 
long ago to deliver feed to 
buyers who had _ backed 
away because of a decline in 
price were reminiscent of 
the Scotchman who was 
found dead in front of a 
punching machine. Investi- 
gation disclosed a sign read- 











ing: “Your penny returned if you hit 
hard enough.” 
R. T. B. 


* 


ANNUAL SPRING TONIC 


When you're feelin’ down-an’-out and 
your hopes refuse to track, 

And the states are falling out of U.S.A; 
Failure’s smoked your silver linings till 
the doggone things are black— 
You’ve concluded you were made of 

dam poor clay; 
And you’re wondering what is next; 
What will be “his honor’s” text 
When he says, “Old boy, you’re guilty. 
Serve or pay”; 


Just remember that in turning out the 
finest blades of steel— 
Blades that flash when fearless power 
and courage blend— 
The grim artist who constructs them, 
never thinks of how they feel 
But he forges till they’ll spring, not 
break or bend; 
Yes, he hammers and he pounds 
Till that bit of steel rebounds; 
Till its ringing is to him a sweet appeal. 
A. W. E. 


HARDY NORTH COUNTRYMEN 


A supply of bootleg liquor recently 
confiscated in Malone, N. Y., when 
poured down a sink in the Federal 
Building there, seriously affected the 
plumbing. 

Just why those living so close to the 
Canadian border should have a prefer- 
ence for such stuff unless they believe in 
fostering American industry, is difficult 
to see. 

Quack. 
* * 

An English doctor told the wife of a 
patient whom he had pulled out of a 
dangerous illness that her husband would 
get well after all. The woman wrinkled 
her brows. “Puts me in a bit of an ’ole,” 
she said. “I’ve bin an’ sold all ’is clothes 
to pay for ’is funeral.” 

Tue Eartu Quaker. 
* * 
EFFICIENCY EXPERT TAKES UP GOLF 

A. Higgenbottom Browne, the effi- 
ciency expert, decided that there was too 
much valuable time wasted in golf. Ac- 
cordingly he took his stenographer to the 
links and dictated his business letters 
between strokes. 

The stenographer, having previously 
been impressed with the necessity of ex- 
actness, transcribed the following: 

“My Dear ——— Sir: 

“Your letter of the sixteenth instant 
sliced into the rough! Your letter of 
the sixteenth instant received. I guess 
I'll need that niblick. I wish to say that 
you're certainly a boneheaded caddy. 
Why didn’t you watch that ball? I wish 
to say—hot dog! That was certainly the 
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bee’s knees! I wish to say that in the 
examination of your mid-iron, please, 
waste products, I meant, a saving of at 
least 5 per cent could be made by a bet- 
ter utilization of the fore! 

“If it is convenient, I’ll have to wait 
for this foursome to get out of the 
way at the next tee, I'll call at your office 
and you can give me my driver, please; 
you can talk the matter over more fully 
with me at that time. 

“Yours sincerely—Fore!” 
—Tracy Hammond Lewis in Life. 
* - 


A colored school teacher is credited 
with the following: “The word ‘pants’ 
am an uncommon noun, because pants 
am singular at the top and plural at the 
bottom.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


“How much to 
drive?” 
“Two dollars an hour.” 
“All right, here’s $1,000 on account.” 
—Life. 


teach my wife to 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








OUR BEST TERRITORY IN IOWA IS 
open for a high class, producing flour 
salesman; tell us all about yourself when 
you write, experience over past 10 years, 
volume of business you have been selling 
yearly, age, if married, etc. Address 1799, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


A mill of long and exceptionally 
high standing, producing both spring 
wheat and Kansas flours of high 
quality; mill having advantages 
equal to the best and superior to 
many competitors, is looking for a 
salesman of better than average 
ability to cover western Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

WILL DECIDE ON THE 
MAN TO ENGAGE BASED ON HIS 
RECORD OF SALES IN THAT 
TERRITORY. Show us you can 
qualify to produce results with a 
quality flour proposition and we will 
show you an exceptional opportu- 
nity to progress in the flour sgell- 
ing field. Address 1795, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 

by a 500-bbl old established spring 
wheat mill; good opportunity for 
the right man who must be strictly 
up to date; applications will be 
treated confidentially. Address 1806, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





WANTED—AN OFFICE SALES MANAGER 
for a western cereal mill; must know the 
selling game; must be capable of han- 
dling, aggressively, sales correspondence, 
and must not be afraid of hard work; 
state salary expected and full particulars 
in first letter. Address 1802, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR MICHI- 
gan and northern half of Indiana. Ad- 
dress 1807, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; experienced 17 years with 
Corliss and other engines; A-1 repair man; 
state salary. Address 1810, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN WITH 
15 years of experience in all lines of mill- 
ing in both large and small mills; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 1798, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A FAIR SIZE MILL 
or second in larger mill; 30 years’ experi- 
ence; have good references from reliable 
milling companies. Address W. J. Max- 
field, Haigler Roller Mills, Haigler, Neb. 


AS MANAGER OF 300- TO §00-BBL MILL, 
with privilege of buying stock; will con- 
sider Canadian Northwest; have real sales 
ability and 20 years’ general milling ex- 
perience; now employed. Address 1792, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 600 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once, Address 1771, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience travelling, mostly Wisconsin, 
wants good permanent connection with 
spring wheat mill making quality goods; 
can furnish first class references, Address 
1813, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AN EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN FLOUR 
salesman desires position; 16 years’ ex- 
perience in selling to jobbers, bakers and 
feed dealers, with good established trade; 
services available immediately. Address 
1797, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


SALESMAN WITH 


I HAVEP BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
mixed feed business both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over seven years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 1812, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SALESMAN FOR RELIABLE MILL; 
have had five years of experience as flour 
salesman, and am thoroughly acquainted 
with the jobbing and baking trade 
throughout Indiana and northern Ken- 
tucky; reference to satisfy the most ex- 
acting, as to character and ability; 35 
years old; married. Address Box 12, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED DIS- 
trict manager and salesman, well ac- 
quainted direct with jobbing, baking and 
car lot flour buyers throughout Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, desires 
direct and permanent mill connection with 
high grade spring wheat mill; at present 
employed in East as district sales man- 
ager; change desired, because I wish to 
live permanently in Minneapolis; best of 
references as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 1808, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








ONTARIO FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—300- 
bbl flour mill, western Ontario; fully 
equipped; will be sold cheap and on easy 
terms. Address 1800, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbis grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,” founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida, 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for §0 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—25-BBL MIDGET MILL 7 
years old, in good eastern Montana coun- 
try; no failure of crop; I own $3,000 in 
$100 shares in this mill; will trade my 
shares for farm land or good rental prop- 
erty, Montana. Address G, 1809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$17,000 WILL BUY CONTROLLING INTER- 
est in up-to-date mill costing over $70,000, 
in well settled, crop-sure district; local 
support assured; exceptional opportunity 
awaits the right party. Address 1803, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL 
equipped with Wolf machinery, located in 
Columbia, Lancaster County, Pa., on both 
Pennsylvania and Reading railroads; pri- 
vate siding at mill door; free switching, 
milling-in-transit privilege; plenty of 
wheat at mill door; bargain for quick 
buyer. Address Columbia Milling Co., 
Columbia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL WATER POWER 
flour mill in a splendid farming and dairy 
section, located in central Wisconsin 
(Blair), Green Bay and Western R. R; 
concrete and steel dam; five double stands 
9x18 rolls, Plansifter 36 sieves; 10,000-bu 
elevator; flour and storage warehouses; 
eight-room dwelling house and five-acre 
field in connection with mill. Address The 
Home Bank of Blair, Blair, Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—PACKERS, ROLLS, REELS, 
purifiers, and other good equipment from 
a 250-bbl mill. Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








ERNST & ERNST 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 








.8:20 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 
5:20 a.m. 
8:59 a.m. 


Leaves Minneapolis... .. 
Leaves St. Paul. 


Arrives 


All-New—All-Steel 


New section privacy. 

Air intakes for individual ventilation 
in each window. 

More room for clothing in each berth. 

Women’s dressing rooms wonderfully 
large and convenient. 


Compartments and drawing-rooms 
with individual heat control. 


Returning— 
Leave Chicago ......6:30 p.m. 


Five Dairy Trains to Cutcaco 
TICKET OFFICE: 
Minneapolis— 


Second Ave. South at 
Sixth Street 


March 19, 1924 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the announcements of irresponsible 
Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following companies 
are thoroughly reliable. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS 


BY 


The SeaInsurance Co., Ltd. 
a 


9,074,637 
4,302,342 


Paid Up Capital. 
Assets ee. : Te iw 
Surplus for Policyholders 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 





F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against All Risks 


Export Freights, Contracts and Forwarding 
Correspondents at all American and Foreign Ports 











Ocean Damage— 


Importers and Exporters of the Northwest are finding 
that their own interests can be better protected by placing 
their own Ocean Insurance. 


The service is prompter and frequently the cost is lower. 


We have every facility for immediate binding. 


SEXTON INSURANCE 


Main 4048 
Ve McKnight Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


40th Year 








Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Il. 


Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 
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TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 
> COMPANY 


SOUTH 
FIFTH sT 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 





Registered in the 


Trademarks United States and 
Foreign Countries 


Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON SAGs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 

















R. Trade Stimulators 
"attracts hve tl tr 


Common Sense Wheat Heaters 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 
Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. 
104 No. Second St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































